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Name ard Desigmtiom in fMe Ara imcriplion 

The late I)i?: iineet maintainedii that the use oif the title shows 
that the inscription cannot be later than the emperor Hadrian. 
He says : The name Caesar, as an appellation of the head of the 
Eoman State, started with Julius Caesar, to whom it belonged by 
birth. It was assumed, on adoption, by his grand-nephew* and 
succf^ssor Octavianus, bettor known as Augustus from the. title 
which was given to him by the Roman senate and people in B.C, 27. 
Jt was transmitted by Augustus, together with his own title, to his 
successors. And undoubtedly it was a very leading designation, 
along with Augustus and Imperator, of all the Roman emperors 
down to a certain time, and was probably the particular appellation 
by which they were most generally known and spoken of in popu- 
lar usage in the western parts of the empire, though we may doubt 
whether the same was the case in the eastern parts/’ 

But there is an imporcant change in the time of Hadrian 
(A.D. 117-38). He dropped the name Caesar as a title of the 
emperor and gave to it the application, which it continued to bear 
after his time, namely, he transferred it to the second person in 
the state, the intended successor to the throne. And though he 
did not make a Caesar till A.D. 136, when he adopted and appointed 
L. Aelius Verus, his coins show that he abandoned the use of the 
title by himself in A.D. 125.’' 

Thus from A.D. 125 the name Caesar was no longer a title 
of the emperors, but had only a subordinate value.” 

Dr. Fleet’s remarks would, if they could be maintained, be 
fatal to any attempt at fixing the beginning of the Kaniska era after 
A.l). 125, as I have tried to do.^- To judge from letters which 
I have received from Indian friends, they seem to have made a 
strong impression, and my remarks about the rnatter^'^ do not 
appear to have carried conviction. I said, on the authority of my 
friend Professor E. Ziebarth, that all Roman emperors, with 
the exception of VTtellius (15-69 A.D. ), use the title Caesar, and 
that Hadrian's innovation did not consist in abolishing its use 
as a title of the emperor, but in restricting it to the emperor himself 
and his successor and co-regent. 

JHAS, 1913, 103 ff. 12 ^cta Orientcilia,Z, 72 ff. 

13 Ep, Ind, 14, 141 ff. 
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(from Arabia), and elsewhere avroKpdrcop Kaicrap, avTOKparwp, 
Kvpio^ avTOKpaTwpi and so forth. 

It will be seen that the title Kaisar, alone or with some addition, 
is used throughout, in Asia as well as in the West, and, moreover, 
that it is always retained in its originM form, while the other imperial 
titles are commonly translated into Greek in the Greek inscriptions, 
imperator as avroKpdrwp, Augustus as (re/Bacrrof^, etc. We can 
therefore say that it had become the real title, which could not 
be changed or rendered into another language. And this inference 
is strengthened by the history of the title, not only in Europe, 
but also in Arabic and Persian. 

It is accordingly impossible to follow Dr. Ileet in drawing the 
conclusion that the introduction of the title into India would not 
be possible ' after Hadrian’s “reform.’ We can only say that it 
cannot be earlier than Augustus, and it is impossible to fix any 
lower limit. 

We would, however, be inclined to think that the most probable 
time for adopting the Roman title would be some period when the 
fame of the Roman colours was at its height in the countries 
•bordering on the Kusana empire. And such was the case in the 
latter half of the second century A.D., when the Roman armies 
were repeatedly victorious against the Parthians. After that 
date the Roman power began to dwindle in those parts of Asia, 
and, on the other hand, the headquarters of the rulers of India 
soon ceased to be situated in the North-West. There is, therefore, 
nothing, extraordinary in the fact that the use of the title katsara 
was not imitated by later rulers. Its occurrence in the Ara inscrip- 
tion, on the other hand, is in complete accordance with the theory 
that 134 A.D. is the initial point of the Kaniska era, which I have 
tried to make probable. 

The next w^ord in the inscription should, 1 think, be read 
Vajheskapiitrasa, though the second and third aksaras present 
some difficulties. 

The second one is in my opinion certain. The e matra is 
distinct, and the prolongation of the left-hand bar is also intelligible 


Acta Orientalid-, 3 , 52 
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if we compate the pointed shape of the letter in 1. 13 of the Manikiala 
inscription, where we must read Kartiyasa majha. 

Instead of ska, we would be inclined to read spa, because the 
ska of Kaniskasa is different. In my edition of the Ara inscription 
I have given my reasons for reading ska and drawn attention to 
the fact that the compound sjhi does not occur in any Kharosthi 
inscription. 

It will perhaps be of use to examine how a pa is treated in 
similar compounds in the North-Western dialect. 

Our best source for studying the features of that form of 
speech is the Kharosthi manuscript of the Dliammapada. 
and the results of an analysis of that text are generally supported 
by the inscriptions. 

We find that p is, broadly speaking, treated as in other Prakrits: 
it remains unchanged as an initial but is changed to v between 
vowels. An intervocalic v is, further, often interchangeable with 
m. Thus we find namo (Skr. ndram); emameva {eimnemy, radamado, 
i.e. vadamando {vratavantas ) ; uthanamadrO, i.e. uUhdnamado 
(uUhdnamfas); sabhamu. i.e. samhhamu (sambhavas) ; bharnanai 
{bhdvandya) ; sa-mera (sd vaira), and, on the other hand. 
jinav-iva {jimdrn iva) ; pusav-iva, (puspani iva). The writing 
m for V also occurs where the v is derived from an old p ; thus 
jrrarnuni (jyrdjmuydi), vinamani {vijMp<mim) ; aprahai muni 
(aprakdya punar). It seems necessary to infer that the pronuncia- 
tionjwas in reality a nasalized v. 

Now it is of interest to see that p and m are also treated in a 
parallel way after sibilants, sm becomes sr, for wliich M. Senart 
writes sm. There cannot, however, be any doubt . about the proper 
reading, for the same compound also occurs in svaga. i.e. svagga, 
(Skt. svarga), and I do not think that anybody would seriously 
maintain that one and the same sign should be transliterated now 
in one and now in another way according to the exigencies of the 
etymology. We thus find svadi (smrfis ) ; asvi loki parasa yi 
[asmin hke parasmims ca), etc. 

The form parasa seems to stand for paras si ; cf. the 
Patika plate where we apparently have imasi samgkarame (I. 5), 
and the Taxila gold-plate, where I read hasasi for hasisa and 
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hasase,^^ f In addition to forms such as sadana {smrtdndm) \ tash 
{tasmdt)\ yasa (yasmdt), it shows that the was very weakly sounded, 
as is also the case when sv represents an old sv ; compare svaga 
(svarga), but salavhu (svaldbham) ; rasa (hrasva) ; saigada, 
saifhgada {svayarhkrta). 

In samhasadi, i.e. sammhasadi, from sarhmrduti, mh is, as 
shown by Professor Leu maim in the Album Kern,i^ derived from an 
old sm. In the same way the locative termination -smin occurs 
as mi in many KharosthI inscriptions, and that the m was here 
aspirated must be inferred from the curious hook below in viharayni, 
etc., in the Wardak inscription. 

We here evidently have before us two different stages of 
development, or different dialects. It is possible that the com- 
pound 6‘mhad become mh but might also be jetained as a San- 
skptism, and this latter form then became sv and later ss, sv being 
retained in writing even after the actual pronunciation had been 
changed to ss. But the forms may also belong to different dialects. 

Now it is of interest to note that we have the same double 
‘ treatment in the case of old sp. We find sv in svihao {s'prhayan), 
and we find ph in phasai {sprsati \ ; phusamu {sprsdma). 

With regard to old sp we have only one instance in the manu- 
script, viz. pusaviva payesidi, i.e. pxissav iva ppayesidi. We 
can infer from this passage that sp became S6\ and the form 
Posapuria in 1. 4 of the Ara inscription shows that such was actually 
the case in the North-Western dialect, for Posapuri is evidently 
derived from a name representing Sanskrit Puspapura, which 
became Posapura and was later on misunderstood as Purusapura, 
the modern Peshawar. It should be remembered that Purusapura 
is not a very likely name, while everybody who has seen the 

It should be remembered that the two plates published of this inscrip- 
tion are derived from the same source, a seal-wax impression, which is stated 
to be not quite reliable ; cf. JA8B. 1862, 180 footnote. I think that it should 
be read Sir at bhagavato dhatu pre( 2 )rati)thava[ya*]tiye matu kasisa (Jiasasi) 
pidu lvasase{si) loo tasa siyati [or siya ti'\ yo ha dehajati, of Sira who estab- 
lishes a relic of Bhagavat in the hariisa of her mother, in the haihsa of her 
father, in order that it may find room when a coqDoreal birth takes place”. 

This work is not here accessible to me, and I can only quote from 
memory. 
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flow 6 r-ga»Td 0 iis in Peshawar will agree that it can very 
well be called Puspapura, 

The change of sp to ss probably passed through the intermediate 
stage 'W e may infer this from the treatment of as also 
from the common writing sp for old We find ^p in forms such as 
vispa for visva ; vispasa for vUvamm ; vispaM for vUvaset. ; and we 
find it in Pispasria on the Mathura Lion Capital and in Vespasi, 
1' e^pQ^ia in the Manikiala inscription. I do not venture to give 
an explanation of the former name, but Ve^pasi seems to me to be 
the same word which occurs as Visvahka or VLhwika in some 
Mathura inscriptions. I shall not here discuss the question whether 
Vespah is a name or a title, in which case the Satrap's proper name 
would be Kh itjacia . 

If VesjKisi is written for we would be inclined to infer 

that sp had the pronunciation h% which would then in the natural 
course of development become ss. That such was actually the case 
seems to follow from the fact that sv becomes . 9 ^ in amlaia va 
bhadrasu {abaldsvdn iva hhadrdsvah), 15. Also in the ancient 
Iranian language of Khotan h'l becomes rU; thus asH ‘horse’. 

I think that we are justified in inferring from this state of 
things that a form such as Vajhespa would be against the phonetical 
laws prevailing in the North-Western dialect. Now the name of 
Kaniska’s father should not be explained in accordance with the 
tendencies of an Indian form of speech. It no doubt belongs to 
the language of the Kusanas, which seems to have been identical 
with the Iranian language of Chinese Turkistan. Now it is a 
remarkable fact that the compound ^vpdoes not occur in that tongue 


18 Cf. R. D. Bandyopadhyaya, Jd^PASB. 6, 242 f. 

19 ^Ve read in the Manikiala inscription 11. 7 ff.: saha taena Vespasiena 
Kknjaciena Buritena ca viharakaravhaena mmvtna m 'parivarena^ which can 
very well mean : “together with a triad, the Viivasika Khujacia,the Vihara- 
karapaka Burita and the whole parivara”. As in the Patika plate the 
Navakarmika has subsequently entered his own name as well. 

20 The va after avalasa shows that the form cannot bo acc. sing., in which 
case we would have ha. A comparison of the Pali passage shows that the com- 
mon original must have had a form which might be understood as acc, plin . 
and also as acc. sing., in other words, it was wTitten in a fonn, of speech 
where the acc. plur. of a-bases, ended in an. 
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either, while sh is of frequent occurrence ; cf. oshu ‘ always'; 
parruska ' the klesas’, etc. 

In consideration of such facts I feel convinced that Vajheska 
is the proper reading in the Ara inscription, the more so because 
it is easy to recognize in Vajheska a name which we know from 
Kusana inscriptions, viz. VdsisJca. Dr. Fleet, it is true, maintained^^ 
that the two forms Vajheska and Vasiska are not so similar that 
we are justified in considering both as different attempts at 
rendering one and the same foreign name. He says : “ The name 

which is given unmistakably as Vasiska in the Braliml inscription 
of the year 24 would be quite naturally presented as Vasiska in 
any Kharosthi record, and there is no good reason for suggesting 
that the s stands in the Brahmi inscription for anything else.” 

But, as a matter of fact, there is. Dr. Fleet has'himself^^ admitted 
that Vasiska is identical with the Kusana ruler whose name is 
given in the Rajatarangini, I. 168 as Juska, and the j of this form 
shows that the s of Vasiska represents a voiced s, just as is the 
case in the well-known Kujula, where the Greek rendering ko^ovXo 
shows how the word was pronounced. Also here we find that 
some difficulty was experienced in rendering the foreign sound 
in Indian letters, for in the Patika plate and the Mathura Lion 
Capital inscription we find Kusuluka and Kusulaa written with 
an ordinary s, just as in the Brahmi Vasiska. 

On the whole the rendering of the voiced s is rather incon- 
sistent in ancient records. That jh was used for that purpose 
is, however, absolutely certain. I have already mentioned the 
form majha in the Manikiala inscription, which presents the same 
softening of an intervocalic s as is often met with in the Kharosthi 
documents from Turkistan, where we find dajha for ddsa, dhivajha 
for divasa, etc. And we can see that it was not rarely thus employed 
in Kharosthi at a time which is not far removed from the date of 
the Ara record. Thus we find Jhoila on the coins of Zoilos ; 
marjhaka and erjhana in the Gudufara inscription of the year 103, 
where the corresponding forms malysaki and alysdnai in the Iranian 
lai^age of Eastern Turkistan show that the actual sound was 
a voiced s. 


21 JRA8. 1914, 99 ff. 


22 JRAS, 1903, 329. 
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Also y was, as is well known, used for the same purpose. I 
need only remind the reader of its occurrence in the name Aya^ 
Azes. In Central Asia ys was used instead, and this same ys is, as 
shown by Professor Liiders-^ used in inscriptions and coins of some 
of the Western Ksatrapas. In face of this state of things it is of 
no use to examine whether ys or yhs would, theoretically, be the more 
likely way of marking the voiced as done by Mr. N. B. Divatia.-"^ 
The clear testimony of the Turkistan texts shows wdiich expedient 
was actually chosen, whether it is considered to be in agreement 
with phonetical laws or not. 

In the present connection I shall not enter into a further dis- 
cussion of the various ways of marking a voiced s in Indian script 
or of the chronological conclusions which can perhaps be drawm 
from the writing ys in Ksatrapa records. It is certain that 
was used to denote the sound in question, and in my opinion there 
cannot be any doubt that Vajheska is the correct reading in the 
Ara inscription, and that it represents a Vazeska, It is certainly 
an Iranian name, derived from vCiza, which means about the same 
thing as 8kt. ojas and gives an excellent etymology of the name. 

The next word in the inscTiption is Kaniskasa, here written 
with a dental n, while some other Kharosthi records have the 
cerebal. The dental is tound in the Sue Vihar plate, and in the 
Shah-jT-ki Dheri inscription, while the Zeda and Manikiala records 
have Kaniska, Kaneska respectively. We cannot, at present, 
decide which form is the original one. The usual Brahmi and 
kSanskrit form, however, speaks in favour of the dental ?i, which may 
represent an old 7i but also an old rid, which compound became mi 
or 71 in the North-Western dialect and apparently also in the ancient 
Iranian tongue of Eastern Turkistan.-^' 

There remains one important question in connection with 
these names and titles : “ Wlio Avas tlie ruler mentioned in the 

inscription ? Was it the famous Kaniska, or was it one of his 
descendants ?” Professor Liiders was of opinion that the great 
Kaniska, whose latest certain date is Sam. 23, was succeeded by 

-3 SBAW. 1912, 406 «. Above, vol. 26, pp. 159 ff. 

25 The name can accordingly be derived from the base occurring in candm 
or fi'om some word corresponding to Bkanda or skandha. 
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Vasiska (dates between 24 and 28), after whose death the empire 
was divided, Kaniska, the son of Vasiska, ruling in the North, 
while Huviska held sway in India proper. Later on Huviska also 
became master of the North. Dr. Fleet, on the other hand, main- 
tained that Vajheska, or, as he read, Vajhespa, was different from 
Vasiska, and that Kaniska of the Ara record should be placed after 
Vasudeva, when there was, he thought, a revival of the line of 
Kaniska, represented by the Ara and Manikiala records, which 
would accordingly have to be dated in an unknow n era and not 
in that of Kaniska. 

I do not think that Dr. Fleet’s view can be maintained. Ihe 
alphabet of the Ara and Zeda inscriptions are so similar that they 
cannot be separated by a long interval. And, besides, everybody 
will agree witli me in hesitating to assume the existence of a new 
and thoroughly unknown Indian era. 

Nor am I able to accej)t the view that the ruler of the Ara 
record is the great Kaniska. That would mean assigning an 
exceptionally great length to his reign, and we have no reason for 
doing so. And, besides, the facts drawn attention to above with 
regard to the use of the imperial title rdjdtiraja speak strongly 
against this theory. We would have to assume that the title 
was borne simultaneously by Kaniska and VasisLa. 

I am not, myself, able to offer more than a suggestion. I 
would, however, draw attention to the order in which the Kusana 
rulers are mentioned in the Rajatarahgini, I. 1G8 ff., viz. Huska, 
Juska and Kaniska. It seems to me that here we may have an 
indication that Huska, i.e. Huviska, extended the dominion of 
Kaniska to Kashmir, probably as Kaniska’s general and viceroy. 
Later on he acted as viceroy in India proper, while Kashmir 
came under the rule of Kaniska’s successor as emperor, Juska, i.e. 
Vasiska. He was then succeeded as emperor by his son Kaniska 
II, who is perhaps the ruler mentioned by Kalhana, as maintained by 
Mr. Hemchandra Ray^chaudhuri.^® It is of interest to note, in 
this connection, that Kaniska does not play a prominent r(Me in 
Kalhana 's account, where more importance seems to be attached 
to Juska, who is said to have founded two towns. 


2« Political History of Ancient India {Calcutta, 1923;, p. 255, 
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In such circumstances I do not think that the empire was 
divided after the demise of Kaniska I. V^iska's titles show that he 
was recognized as emperor at least in Mathura, but probably over 
the whole country, and as such he seems to have been succeeded 
by his son Kaniska II, who resided in the North-West or perhaps 
outside of India, while Huviska ruled as Maharaja in India proper. 
Kaniska II may have died about the date of the Ara inscription. 
Already before that event, however, in the year 40, Huviska had 
made himself independent, and he soon became the acknowledged 
ruler of the whole empire, so that the Wardak inscription from 
Khawat had to be dated in his reign. 

This is not more than an attempt at arranging the chronology 
of the Kaniska dynasty, bpt I can see nothing which militates 
against it. 

January, 1925. 



SOME UNPUBLISHED COPPER-PLATES OF THE 
RULERS OF VALABHI 

By D. B. Diskalkar 
Watsojt Museum, Rajkot 
[Communicated hy Dr, V. S. SuJchiankar.) 

§1 

Copper-plates in the Vala Musetlvi 

Recently when I visited Vala (a small tovn which occupies 
the site of old Valabhl and is now the capital of a Gohel king, who 
claims descent from the Maitraka family that formerly ruled 
there), I found in the local museum the copper-plates described 
below. They were discovered in 1900, when excavations were 
undertaken by the State at the ruins to the north-west of the 
present town. Almost all the plates were exceedingly corroded 
and lameni/ably damaged. This, I think, is piobably the reason 
why scholars who had visite<l Vala before me did not pay any 
serious attention to them, though they have been lying there, open 
to inspection, for so manv years. Shri Vakhatsimhaji, the Thakur 
Saheb of Vala, very kindly allowed me to take them to Rajkot 
for the purpose of cleaning find deciphering them. 

As most of the plates were broken into several fragments, my 
first task was to piece them together and make the plates as com- 
plete as possible. Valabhl plates have this peculiarity that they 
are mostly of a stereotyped form, and consequently from the 
clue of a few letters that are preserved others preceding and fol- 
lowing them can be supplied without much difficulty. The most 
important items in a Valabhl grant are those which relate to the 
date, the details of the grantee and of the property granted. If 
the date is preserved, the grantor’s name can generally be ascer- 
tained. Thus a grant consisting of both the first and second 
plates, though injured in some parts?, is of the first importance. 
Next in importance is the second half of a grant, which usually 
gives the date and other significant details. The first half of a 
JBBRAS. 1925. 
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grant sometimes gives even the name of the grantor ; in that 
case it is of some importance. But the first plate of a grant break- 
ing off in the middle of the description of any king of the family 
is of little historical value, unless and until its second half is 
found. 

After a careful examination of the fragments at Vala, I found 
that the whole collection consists of 20 plates, making 16 Valabhi 
grants. Eight of these plates make up four complete grants ; 
four plates are the second halves of four grants ; and the remain- 
ing eight plates are the first halves of eight grants. 

The collection contains grants of the following rulers • 
three grants of Dhruvasena 1, two grants of Dharasena II, 
three gi'ants of Slladitya I (alias Dharrnaditya), one grant of 
Dhruvaseiia III, and two grants of Slladitya III. The remain- 
ing five incomplete grants, consisting as they do of the first halves 
only, cannot be assigned to the reigns of any particular kings. But 
this much can be said about these plates that they are the first 
halves of grants issued after Sam. 286. For in the grants issue<l 
before this date the full genealogy of the family is given. But 
in grants issued in that year and thereafter the name of Guha- 
sena immediately follows that of Bhatarkka in the genealogy. 

From this collection of 16 grants we get, unfortunately, not 
more than four Valabhi dates : 226, 286, 287 and 343. We have 
already found three^ grants of Slladitya I (Dharmaditva) of the 
year 286, and our grant of that year makes the fourth grant. 
The remaining three dates are, however, quite new. The date 287 
of Slladitya I (Dharrnaditya), though new, does not add anything 
to our knowhx^lge of the period of his rule, as the latest date known 
of his is 290.- But the date 343 of Slladitya III is important, 
since it is the earliest date hitherto discovered of the king.-^ 

1 See footnote 7 below. 8ee Ind. Ant. 9, 237. 

3 In Ind. Ant. 5, 207 is published a Valabhi grant, said to be of Sila- 
ditya III, the date being read as 342. But after careful examination I find 
that the date is 372 and that grant, therefore, belongs to Siladitya IV. Thus 
the next known date 350 {Ep. Ind. 4, 76) of Siladitya III became then the 
earliest. Mr. R. D. Banerji, I understand, has in hand for publication a grant 
of Siladit 3 ^a III dated 347. 
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The remaining date 226 is of still greater importance. It is of 
Dhruvasena I. His latest date hitherto known is 221.^ Our 
date, therefore, increases the period of his reign by five years. 
The next known date of a Valabhi ruler — Gruhasena— is 240.^ 

Another point of some importance is this. If anyone' has 
still any doubts as to whether Valabhi is to be identified with the 
present Vala, this find of Valabhi plates will altogether remove 
them. Most of these platt s record Buddhist grants made to mo- 
nasteries built in and around Valabhi. When Valabhi was des- 
troyed by the Arabs, the monasteries suffered the same fate; and 
the plates granted to them and preserved in them lay buried in 
their ruins, until they were brought to light a few years ago. It 
is but natural, therefore, that they should be found, in an extre- 
mely damaged condition, in the ruins near the present town of 
Vala.^ 

The following readings of the 16 grants are only tentative 
attempts at decipherment. Owing to the difficulties in the way of 
piecing together fragments of corroded plates, it is not always 
possible to note all the paleographical or orthographical pecu- 
liarities of each plate. But quite a large number of well preserved 
plates — not less than seventy — ^have already been edited with full 
particulars of their peculiarities. Valabhi plates, moreover, 
though they cover a period of more than two centuries (from 
ca. 500 to 765 A.D.), and were issued by not less than 19 different 
kings, offer, very rarely, as already remarked, any noteworthy sin- 
gularities. 

^ See WZKM. 7, 299. ^ jnd. Ant 7, 60. 

6 In this connection it is interesting to note that the plates which had 
been reported to have been so long discovered in Vala also record grants 
to Buddhist monasteries expressly mentioned as built in and about Valabhi. 
The grants of Sarii. 216 {Ind. Ant 4, 104), 240 (ibid. 7, 66), 246 (ibid. 4, 174 
and Ep, Jnd. 13, 338), were made in favour of monasteries built by the 
Princess pudda, in Valabhi. In the grant of Sarii. 286 (Ind. Ant 14, 327) 
the beneficiary is probably the same Dudda-vihara. The grant of Saih. 269 
{Ind. Ant 6, 9) was bestowed on* the Vihara built by the Acarya Bhadanta 
Sthiramati in Valabhi. From this we can infer that other plates referring 
to Valabhi, the find-places of which had not been noted by the editors, 
might also have been discovered in modern Vala. 
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No. I. — Two PLATES MAKING A COMPLETE . GRANT OF DhRU- 

VASENA I : [Gupta- ]Samvat 226. 

Tlies^ two plates are broken into several pieces. Four pieces 
are preserved of the first plate, and six of the second. With the 
help of these a large portion of the grant can be read and the loss 
is found to be not very -serious. Each plate measures 
ll"x6|". The inscription is very much damaged; so much so 
that it is not possible to make an estampage of it. The portions 
of the second plate containing the benedictory and imprecatory 
verses and the date are sufficiently clear. 

The grant, issued from Valabhi, records a gift by Dliruvasena 

I to a Brahman residing in *Anarttapiira. The details of the 
grantee and the property granted are lost, but the property seems 
to consist of some padavarttas of land in the Sopokendraka-man- 
dali (?). 

There are three characteristics of the grant that require to 
be noted. We find for Dhruvasena in this grant one more epithet^ 
which is not found in other grants of the king, nor in the other 
grants mentioning his name. It is mentioned in lines 10 and 

I I of the first plate» 

Another point is that the date of this grant is given both in 
words and in numerical symbols, so that no doubt need be enter- 
tained about the latter. 

The date and the name of the writer are given in a verse. 
The writer’s name is altogether a new one. The name of the 
Dutaka is not mentioned. 

. The date, 226, of the grant is new and is of very great impor- 
tance for our knowledge of the Valabhi period. For the latest 
date of the king Dhruvasena I hitherto known w^as 221 (WZKM, 
7, 299) and our grant therefore increases the period of hLs reign 
by not less than five years. The n^t date found of a Valabhi 
ruler- Guhasena — is 240 (Ind. Ant. 7, 66). It is not known 
whether the intervening ruler, Dharapatta, issued any grants 
at all. 
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Text.^ 

First plate. 

1 [w a«¥f5i'nm[fj?5niiT t]5r€i<nin55R55- 

2 [^ci555«rsi?rr]7 : 5r?i(qiqq'3[^flJirsTr]3ifT<Triirciign*iT5?f?T- 

3 Icr^cRqi^^- 

4 5af^RT^5|¥Tfi^3K^qr^JI5aqT^cI^ri%ia: <T^Rm3iqiq^T5q- 

jrrsifqvrq: q[?iTJn-] 

5 %JTrqT%2^^^^^^3^acqr?rwaoirJTa5r^cT?Ttrq»i55wr%- 

JTTO4.;§;qriI%o5'r^T- 

6 RT%R«rrjJWfjff srwT?i3r ?q f%^cjfqsrfl5q^sTrq5ra?:%55g^JT- 

jr®®55i»Tt^«RRrrJr5?i 

7 .qTJT^f[^f5ir SfqJTgqQ^T^lsqflVjqqi^ lISTfq^I^siTq'jaiTSqsfi: 

'T^SI^TT- 

8 1^4?: !tfRfr^r5i3fn>rr%^: % ^qg^rqjsq^t- 

q^^^TJUTiqjisii- 

9 %[q;]iq3rq'r ssr^^fqoii 5i?'nnq#i?ni ^rwR^riRr^i q;5qri#q 

WffSroiR^T qsiifiraTq- 

10 %-m^TiTi5itT ...... 

11 . . . . mq'Jirirsr^i^ari^^iljenqJTsqr^qjJTcsjn^: q^fi»Tfr- 

^^Rqr^Rt^Ti- 

12 [cTffir^w^ciJTfRrsrJ^^^ST: ^r^^^qi^rg^cT- 

^RRgq^rqiiqRi^ q«Tf- 

13 [ ^q«qjiRq 5 RHqqi]qi% qqrt fRTR^^wsq . . 

. q-JTjJT 

14 qR ?f ?? . . q^'q; 

1 The texts of all inscriptions edited in this article are given from the 
original plates. — 2 Read — 3 This epithet is not found in any other 

grant. 
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SeciPid plate. 

15 . . 

[593Ti«Tf2Ri-] 

16 c^»Tit*R^ 3wr?r^?5^ .... 

17 25pff5rr»T^r»Triy^ ?fr]?r[3r 
HfJiR ?raf|?02n- 

18 

<il iqT ^?S [ g F » T" g5q f ^5T: 

19 ... . ^3r?T:[^?l: ^]3T5T: 

^ %r^S:5Tr€^’' ^i 

20 ... . 5T%^r»TrR^%rJT^%c»rr5=t’i[^*rr]'Rnw *ng«4 

«wr'4 ^ 

C\ 

■ 21 . . . . 

22 52n%[5i ^ctt; w]^' «i^i^[i*] 

JTT^ 

23 9TPE%^r =5rT5?p<iT r <Tr]^si ^ 

^ 5^?T ar^^T iff (%ST 


24 JTfT ar^iRii ^ 

25 «r7^!T«5T^[i*] 

26 ^JliaTT 'fil%J?T[f3*fr]* 

27 a^k-n [i*] 

28 soo ^ 5Crf^ ^ to ’> 


'* Road — 5 Read o??n’5n4-. some other plates these 

terms ai-e n^placed by ® These expressions 

expressive of the date of the grant are to be found only here. 


No. II.‘ First plate oe a grant of Dhruvasena I. 


This is a piece of the fi^’st plate of a Valabhi grant. It fortu- 
nately preserves enough to show that the grant is of Dhruvasena I. 
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The measurements of the plate cannot be given. It has a 
small hole on the right hand side, having in it a very small and thin 
copper ring, unlike those usually found on Valabhi plates. 

The letters are very clearly and carefully engraved and what 
remains of the inscription on the plate can be easily read. 

Text. 

1 

2 

4 [fcn%iT.' i%wq5T^T5i5=q5iiTroist*nf^fi^rTqi^5T^q]^fTTi5'r- 

r'«rr%<f^r5Tr«T^JTl’i5iV 

5 [sjT^nqfqirq: qwqrlj^qqrqrcreR:^: frFrrfsr^crcqr^r-] 

wsforuTsi^cT/qir- 

T%5i?f5!i«r?snq?rr%^fe- 

7 [c5^5T*T<j^vTTTtwnqjrr q^^nrr^r 

8 [5nq'j^i33T?^t: n^Risrsri^iorfS^iWf ^ 

9 [5T qT*F5rqa:r^rqnsnwq5ijfT sjrc^fqoit ^i^-] 

fSTdfqrqi 

10 [5rfc5i<iTi3rJit 2r«Trf5r55rq^q^rqw»R: q^rpirm?!: q^jjT^riR- 

11 ^^TcSi 

fqf^^T W JT^IT 

13 * 

1 The words in brackets have been put in by calculation. — 2 if cal- 
culation of the missing letters is correct we have no space for the epithet 
of Dhruvasena which we find in some of his grants. — ^ The 
portion of the plate containing the last line has peeled off. But there 
are traces of illegible letters. 
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No. III. — First plate of a grant of Dhruvasena I. 

This plate has sufiered a little on all its sides. The measure- 
ments of the plate are 

The letters, though not in perfect straight lines, are very 
clearly and separately engraved. The engraver has sometimes 
omitted, through inadvertence, one or more letters in the middle 
of a word. 

The grant, though it does not expressly give the name of the 
donor, is undoubtedly one of Dhruvasena I, as may be seen 
from the last two lines. From the wording of the plate it seems 
that it is one of the earlier grants of the king. 

Text. 

1 

2 [sifiweT5!5»!r5iaftT: 

[qJ7rf%=Ef-] 

5 [R]^qTq[5r]»qq^%$imRi^qRrsT^5rjfrq5fisqjjRT^»?q: q^WT- 

[ in%-] 

7 [Hf?qTi%]q'>fRI^Tq’qRsrwrr fq fqf^fqqq- 

8 ^*]^rrjT?n q^q^sjTnrm ^qqgqflq^Rqr- 

f»f^ni5JTfrr%- 

9 8ir[oi]qrq'jrW3r»ir:‘' q^nw^^u'' 

? [q q?qi5-] 

1 The word is not given here after as we find it in 

some other plates. — The word is not given here after 

as we find it in some other plates. The wording has similarity with 
the plates of 207 rather than with later plates, for instance, of 221. It 
seems that the present grant is one of the earlier ones. — Read 
— ^ Here also the construction is more like that in the grant of 207. — 
5 Head f^. 
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10 T^n3i^ai^5ET5TR^{%3rjf[ 

11 [«n:5T 5rren?>^?if?i]jrT Ji«nfiT- 

[^sf^rT^nT'CB'rqJTr-] 

12 [* 1 ^: q?:*r¥rrnq?T: q]^*T»T5riq^r^g;g[W *T[?r^rsr- 

«TT^^5T: ] 

13 s^rJng 5 FrTq;]r'irr!WfcTq;[t[Tf^qfJT 5 m=qi 3 « 5 ] 

* In some othei’ plates the wording is The let- 

ters in brackets aie put in by calculation only. 

No. IV. — Two PLATES MAKING A COMPLETE GRANT OF 

Dharasena II. 

. These two plates, of which the surface is pierced by a number 
of small holes, are very thin and are consequently very fragile. 
The right hand portion of each plate has crumbled away. 

The plates measure about 12"x8|:" each, and there are 17 
lines of writing on each plate. 

The portion of the first plate containing the name of the 
place from where the grant was issued is illegible. 

Though the name of the grantor king is lost in the broken 
portion, the grant was no doubt issued by Dharasena II, as is 
clear from lines 21 and 22. The beneficiary was some Buddhist 
monastery in Valabhi. 

The details of the property granted to the monastery are lost 
to us, but it seems to have been situated in the village Hariyanaka. 

The purpose for which the grant was issued is, as usual with 
Buddhist grants, to provide for the worship of the Buddhas, for the 
lodging, boarding, etc., of the inmates of the monastery, and for 
its repairs. 

The following are some of the officers to whom the grant 
was addressed by the king : Ayuktaka, Viniyuktaka, Mahattara, 
Cata, Bhata, and Dhruv^hikaranika. 

The Dutaka, or the executive officer of the present grant, was 
Sil^litya. The name of the writer is lost, but from his epithets 
it seems that he was the same Divirapati Skandabhata, whom we 
find writing most of the grants of Dharasena IT. 
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Unfortunately the portion of the plate containing the date 
is lost, but we can say that the grant belongs to the latter part 
of the king’s rule. For, though the writer is the same, the Dutaka 
is Cirbbira in all the grants of Sam. 252 ; \\hile in the grants of 
269 and 270 the Dutaka is Siladitya, as in the present grant. 
Secondly, in the earlier grants of Dharasena II he rarely bears 
the epithet Samanta. 

In the later grants, however, he invariably bears the epithet 
Mahastoianta. In the present grant no epithet is found used. 
It is just possible, therefore, that the present grant is later than 
Sam. 252 but earlier than Sam. 269. 


Text. 

1 

2 

3 «fr: [ ] 

i%5n? . . . 

4 [ 


5 [ f ]5i<iirTr5RT^fr^T<i%?i55wfBJTWR?^Ti%a<iirarar%[f%«rT- 



9 sn q^qvrrnqcr: 

[ f ^ rirt ] 

11 jrftsfn «ift]qfRr5!«W:[qif=l^q l]rr: 

?Tfqi??»q^qiqTf5i 
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?I?5IJTT .... 

15 %5r^}Tii[; ?n:«tr ]n^«TJT5i5TJiT^ri«Ti ^'»i?^i^rir^=ffri^:^ii5!- 

5rr?4jTri'?r^c«fsi^r5iisT/;^cT- 

16 [ffSciflcsr'niJrf^jf; ’Ti^=^rfF^ 

'RJIJTI 5 ^[^: JTfRrsr-] 

17 [«Tt!J^«5v;] ft^q- iq^cFcqi^^?i^(3?r?cnq^Sa3n?q% 

3rwqrf%^rf^?TTdqq;w^: 

Second plate. 

18 ]^] 5ft5?TflrR»Tin]4q^Twr¥rrf^4ii%T[?T: «?^JTri%] 
qtIil[%5^5T;] 

^5n[?T^qi?5fqrTr 

20 [ ^rqrqnTrqrqjrit a^frq'qraqjrf^’mfqj^qRT «rr?T^^?qF- 

cqjFF'^Fqr 

21 [«5^]qR5Tm^^f%q;jT^qFq?T5FF':?ii%*r?5qFf^q-?fr q^*TJnf^d 

*rfr^[qT?TFvn:^!T: 

22 [?FsqwqF]3^^q;fqTq5q^qFJT5TR?^i3»T3^qFmq;c?«iF^ . . . 

23 2r«FF^q«qjrF?Fq;F?mF^Fqqf2Tt5qwf%I^ 

q«Tr JRF . . . . 

24 [qkff^]gf5irqPT«nfiraf^qi55FqF'cT^ ?frg^ncfr .... 

25 . . . . 5 : 5 ^ 3®T^q^q||?5'J^Fi^i'?F^ ^^f^JlvqF- 

vs 

26 ... F%fn:^q ^ ?go3^cf;i2crf%^wjrsi%g^<iTr$ . . 

27 ... . 5f^5iiTW«KJrr% <j^^i%Tjrr^ . . . . . - 

28 . ?I^^?T5F?qF3T: FfT^qF^qq^^lR: ... FT . . 

1 Read ^ Read v^:. 
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29 

30 . . . . . 

31 

32 

33 

34 [^r]^"r^Tf^c«T: \^fm ^i^i%5Tfrfw5^[r^f^qT%- 
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No. V. — First plate op a grant of Dharasena II. 

This plate is broken at its two lower corners, but is otherwise 
in a tolerably good condition. It measures 9" X 1 2 " and contains 
19 lines of writing, which is almost free from grammatical mistakes. 
The grant was issued from Valabhi. 

The plate ends with the introductory descriptive portion of 
Dharasena II. But the grant is no doubt of the same king. 
For, the introductory portion of the grant contains the complete 
genealogy of the dynasty from the fomider Bhatarkka without 
any curtailment as is foimd in the grants issued since the time of 
Sll^itya I, who was the immediate successor of Dharasena II. 
In all grants later than those of Dharasena II, the name of Guhasena 
immediately follows that of Bhatarkka in the genealogy of the 
family, the names of the four intervening rulers Dharasena I, 
Dronasiihha, Dhruvasena I, and Dharapada (or Dharapatta) 
being altogether dropped. This grant, therefore, which gives 
in the first plate the descriptive portion of Dharasena II (though 
not his name) must have been issueil by Dharasena II himself, 
and if by chance the second plate is found we shall surely find 
it so. Further the grant can be shown to belong to the earlier 
period of the reign of Dharasena II. For the earlier grants, 
that are found of the king, e.g. of Sam. 248 and 252 are issued 
from Valabhi and the later grants, e.g. of Sam. 269 and 270 are 
issued from a military camp, Bhadrapattana. The present grant 
was issued from Valabhi. Hence it is very likely that it belongs 
to the earlier period of his reign, . 
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1 

2 

3 

4 

5 


6 


7 


8 


9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 


15 


?5nTtira05Rra5ifR5r?i555»^- 

?cl%TT: %^«T?T- 

Jir3^^nTf^Sl»Trf4=£l'feT'7T^Jra^^T^^f^f^T^siT51I>iTFT^^N^5?i- 

wrortw. 

'RJT^^TfJrJTT ^^Jrgqltri- 

TRJIlfJm: lIfTf4%TT'niTra'JJl?I3i»JfT: qTJWT?’!!^: ^TRfTO^- 

5t??»UT5r- 


gf?sj®Tf4ili Jls^Tf^RWcTWrRflTR: qRI- 
»TFT4ri: »/WfRR- 

a?RrRW?TRTraa\Tai^fRTf|Tn 'Rarf^’T^ci: 


[5ciRTfTWi«rkrc?r5]®^Ra: ?W3[- 


[?TrafjraPR5Tc: 





[’TRs^asrif^qtafl I3[?^cau] 5FR#a^4*nni'i^aif^^- 

^R®imai*T]J?a^H'Rd«lT : 

qi?^; 5ncaJTTffepFr[faac[T^R-] 
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16 

17 

18 

19 


qwrrt^ 

5|or-] 


1 Read 


No. VI. — Second plate of a grant of [Siladitya I, alias 
Dharmaditya] of [Gupta-]Samvat 286. 

This plate, when I got it in Vala, was covered with thick 
crust and very few letters could be read, but after it was cleaned 
by the Archaeological Chemist each and every letter could be 
very easily read. The surface of the plate is pierced by a number 
of small holes and is considerably damaged on both sides, especially 
in the lower corner of the left hand. The two big holes meant 
for rings in the upper part of the plate are intact, as also is the 
upper rim. 

The plate measures about lOi^xTl" and contains 15 lines 
of writing. The letters are comparatively of a large size and are 
distinctly, deeply, and carefully engraved. The writing, therefore, 
contains few grammatical mistakes. 

In the second plate of a Valabhi grant we do not get the name 
of the grantor king, but from the date 286 we may surmise that 
he is Siladitya I Dharni^itya, three^ of whose grants of the 
same year have already been published. 

The beneficiary is the Buddhist monastery situated in Van- 
sakata.8 This monastery, as another grant (No. VIII below) 
of the same king shows, Was built by Siladitya I himself. 


^ (a) Sam. 286 5^ fist plate published m Ep. Ind. 11, 116. 

L2nd „ „ Ind. Ant. 10, 46. 

(h) „ „ ^ \ (JBBRAS.llyZms^ndlnd. Ant. ^21.) 

(c) „ „ 3TTTO ir. {Ep. Ind. 11, 174.) 

8 This place is referred to in a grant of Sam. 376. Of. Pkt. and Skt. 
Inscriptions of Kathiavxid, p. 64 
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It is unfortunate that the description of the property granted 
to the monastery is lost. But it seems to have been situated in 
the Kalapaka(?)-pathaka. 

The Dutaka is Bhatta Adityayasas as in the other grants, 
issued in the same year. Theliariie of the writer is not seen but 
he must be Sandhivigrah^hikrta-divirapati Vattrabhatti, who 
wrote other grants of the king issued in the same year. 


Text. 


1 







3 



4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 


10 

11 




. * 



[in^T]^ 


[jtrfstt] .... 

Wlfl : 3T5JTqf%35rn>2l[:*] 

PtSS: .... 





ft«Tc 2 rr 

r 

JSSfT 3 T . . . . 


3TmTi%¥rs[?7rafiT' 


WfjqtjifFTls?!: 

. . . 1% n srffirsiflviT gsp^j 2}^ 

Ji 5 [r . . . 


1 Read Read — * May the name of the pathaka be 

? — * Read . 
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12 . . , % «jwmraft'T5?ni% 

13 . . . 3X II Ti^ ^«RTf5rTf5r 

3Tr 

14 ^^\\ vr s rf ^^ giT: ii 

f^ci 

15 ^"^,0 0^0 ^ ^OT ^ II II 

5 Read 

No. \T;I. -Two PLATES MAKING A COMPLETE GRANT OF SlLA- 

DiTYA I (alias Dharmaditya) of [Gupta-]Samvat 287. 

The second plate of the present grant" is in an excellent state 
of preservation. While looking for the first plate in the collection 
I discovered four pieces which when joined together make up 
the major part of the first plate. 

The second plate has the usual Valahhi seal attached. The 
plates measure llj"x8|". The first plate seems to have contained 
19 lines of writing, while the second one has 17. The letters are 
clearly and carefully engraved. 

The part of the first plate containing the name of the place 
from where the grant was issued is lost, but it seems to have been 
Valabhi. 

Similar is the case with the name of the grantor king. But 
from the date 287 in the second plate the grantor must be Sila- 
ditya I alias Dharmaditya, who has also issued grants bearing 
dates 286® (three grants), and 29()i® (two grants) ; thus the 
present grant of 287 does not axld to our knowledge of the length 
of his reign. 

The grantee is a Brahman named Bhatti, son of Bhatta- 
guha,- of Bharadvaja-gotra and a student of the Kauthuma Sakha 
of the Samaveda, who coming from Anarttapura ha<:l settlal in 
Valabhi. 

® Ep. Ivcl. 11, 115; Jnd. 4ni, 14, S27 ; and Ep. Ind. 1], 174. 

Ind. Alii. 1 1, 237; the other preserved in tlie Prince of Wales Museum, 
BomVjay, is yet unpublished. 
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Tile property granted to him has been thus specified : (1 ) 120 
padavarttas (of land) owned by Sihadatta in the village Kal^a- 
maka in the possession of the venerable queen Janjika in its north- 
east quarter ; to the west of the field belonging to Pippala (a 
resident of the village Pusyamitra) and of the field belonging to 
Karkkaka ; to the north of the field belonging to Misrana ; to the 
east of the field belonging to Dusaka and of the field belonging 
to Mannaka ; and to thr south of the field owned by the Kanabi 
Vatsa on the boundary of the Village Cottiyanaka ; (2) an irriga- 
tion well called (saihsabdita) Mocanika, covering aii area of lb pa- 
davarttas owned by the same Sihadatta in the north-west quarter. 

The Dutaka, who executed this grant, was Bhatta Aditya- 
yasas, and it was written by Vattrabhatti, the Minister for Peace 
and War and Chief Secretary. 

As regards the identification of the localities, it may be said 
that Valabhi, as I have stated above, is the modern Vala ; and 
Anai ttapura the modern Vadanagar.^ The other villages cannot 
be identified. 


Tkxt, 

First plate. 








il See my note in Annals of the Bhandarkar Insjt. vol. 4. 
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7 

8 
9 

10 

11 


12 


13 

14 


[f?RPn*T: 

55 [ :* ] SIR«^Tf^raR^5R[RT- 

[ ^nE55^J5JT®3^[wilJf]?r?: q^- 

[ 1 ]m^TrqKqra?T53^rIR[f^]^?!^;iT5qr- 

^R^Nrj Ji^rrfe]rfRtq^5fn?: y^iPi- 

[ qi^tWin?IIK'<c4«lrtvj^4<: Jm:iT]qT%?Rra?|gRW3qT[55]f?rrTI 
<?nT^qRRqi- 

[ aJ i q q R4.if<uiijiMM4 iqt #]f5r?n %IR?:^flRq:n^[?T-] 
^ciTnraqy- 


[ 55^#qKRR^^nq^ f%qRtq]^a1^3T55qif^sRisn: qwnt- 
[ m : 


15 

16 

17 

18 



. fqRs#ct^»nfqci5^TN i#w . 
. 


19 


f^r] 


Second plate. 


["^raiT^rq: 


20 


21 


22 


23 



^is^TfiiqqR^ q«r irqr *nfiif^xgojfp:qra^jfr- 

wi^^Tsq»T^5T[3r]qq>f5rEgp^rw^^5T=qiR3rr?i[’q]»TS5?:35r¥rf|- 
5r[T]fI^ W ^3T^(?) 


'?sqfm^rr*JT 
f^«5rR;$rf5iir<:4.#;'h^<q;%^T- 


[5]«srTO?Tmqi%qTT%- 
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24 cT«ir 

5rw 

^cT 3mT- 

26 ^frf^fWcJi^rr t?sr 

1 ipr- 

27 #Tf^ ^T^raflcisfcJTrq 
?r^mr4 ^t?T- 

30 or Jisir^^T^aqi ^fi^jfft«i’f2rT 

fnTci-^fl?r: Jry^^r^i ^r sr %- 

31 f^55rT%^ 

>!j7:?fT0Jlw(%)^ iTigo^ ^- 

32 JTT-^rw gw^[T*]!r^55j)w»i=€3i^2rfi^n^T2Jl(3?l)g^5q: qf^. 

TT^sr^sir^ II srflMg^i 

33 g^Hi Trafirwn^'ir: q^«r frw 

II 5rTf%(^''r)f 5[iRS5m^raT- 

34 5|^flTT% qwfiJr?iHr??!iH r'Jrsg^rUTrf^jjrrtJTii^ 6rfir ^ 

^riff ^rrg- ii to ^'l- 

35 ( rTO% ) <TO3f!I =En^^»ciT 

II ^ff^r^wrrnr; [ i* ] 

36 Tl51%ft ^TOTOr'??^f^%^^5n!?Tf^ II ^ <:» V, 

JIIT)7%?: q Vi II JW II 


No. VIII.— Two Plates making a complete Grant of Sila- 
iJiTYA I {alios Dharmaoitya). 

These two plates have suffered a little on all their sides. The 
right hand hole of each plate meant for a ring can be clearly seen. 
The greatest loss is of the portion containing the year when the 
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grant was issued. A few letters on the upper side have become 
very faint. The letters, however, that can be seen are found to 
be very carefully and beautifully engraved. The grants of Sila- 
ditya I are generally free from clerical mistakes. This grant, 
accordingly, contains rarely any mistakes in VTiting and in en- 
graving. 

The plates measure about The first plate has 19 

lines of writing and the second 17. 

The part of the plate containing the name of the place from 
where the gi*ant was issued is broken away. Similar is the case 
with that containing the actual name of the king. But a part 
of his other name is cle^irly seen in line 19. 

This is a Buddhist grant and the beneficiary is the monastery 
built by the grantor king himself, in the Svatala of Vafisakata. 
It w^ill be seen that the same monastery is referred to in another 
grant of the king of Sam. 286 (No. V above). But there the name 
of the king who built it is not given. 

The property granted to the Vihara consisted of two villages, 
one of which named Vyaghradiimanaka was situated in ^saraka^- 
District. The name of the other village as well as of the district 
in which it was included is illegible. 

The Dutaka is Kharagraha. The witer’s name is lost, but 
from the epithets that are preserved and from other grants of the 
king we can say that he must be Vattrabhatti, the Chief Secretary 
and Minister for Peace and War. 

The year and the month when the grant was issued are lost 
in the broken poition, but the fortnight is preservcxl. The year 
of the grant can approximately be found from the fact that the 
name of the Dutaka of the present grant, namely, Kharagraha, 
is found in the grants of Sam. 290 but not in those of Sam. 286. 
It is, therefore, one of the later grants of Siladitya. 

The great importance of the present grant lies in the fact 
that we know only from this that ^^iiaditya himself built a Bud- 
dhist monastery (line 22). It seems from this that in later life 
he embi'aced Buddhism like Guhaseiia {Iml, Ant. 5, 206). ’ 

This may possibly be Aksasaraka. a name which we meet with in 
many Valabhi grants. 
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Text. 

First pbite. 
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•••* •• •• 

2 

3 . . . ^PJTraT^5=En?iiT^^atir/eiSRqm# . . . . 

4 . . . ^ . . . 

5 . . . JT^B^^JjraJTJfTaJnJn- 

. . . 

6 . . . W- 

WTirfe .... 

7 Jtn5rf^5T2n?r’5nTiniTm»T2i5i5rr^i'n:'=T2ir . . . . 

8 fwr4sr^JTT^P7aR5f^f5rirf3jf7^T: 7^=^^ . . . 

9 .... ^: 'TWril^'R: 

^lT^»5f^FfrT^l% . . . 

10 ... . yTr%3T^rWJT'^: H’Jrfif^I^T^f^T'rjftSJTJTTJr^TJC'T^- 

.... 

X 5I«T»T . . - 

12 . . . ’isTflrwgrr^fiT 

'JTTg^gfRT ^ . . . 

13 . . . r4"4-Hl 

f45FtT?fsJTH . . • 

14 . . s^r: TW^rrl^i?:: ?5?Tfcir’TKi5'-^raw- 

. . . 

15 . . ?«rfnfr^Rf^'3^^?R?:5rcTf4^«r#»?wiTT«TJT'J^T5r^%- 

^TTS?: . . . 

10 . . . 3WifR»lfr?TJTR: ^Ts|i%?nTO?TT^iTFTrf4JlJTl%JT?5 

-tFt g?tmf^4r<?qR?Tk: ?TJTif®r5pr<Tr<T»Ti»>fp;5f^^iN 

. . . 


17 
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18 

19 




20 


21 

22 


23 


24 

25 

26 
27 


28 


29 

30 

31 


32 


Second plate. 








fqtr?qT^^qjrmJTT55TJ?ac^2?fiTO3JrafW?^2I (?) 
FTr^il?>T^^!f®7?Tl?JI^13I^'TrT^c2rT^^nTJI ^ T%fr 


■’^5jrT'4^pfti^'^i5?rm(^WR%3 

^T^(?) 

^(?)5rnr-jTrT?W5^ ?TI?i ^5TWTat?rTJT 

. ^wnT'4 H^rra^^ww^fT* 

5ri5Wr*i .... 



f^fTT^f 

• . . . ■^m<i^4i%cTT»4?^T 

f»T . . . 5^ ■3fRr«rr4>^J!roqr%ni *TTg«r ^ 

. WfT^igJRTSJi: TRqn^%r15Ji^f^rf *TJW?IT ^3?T%ST 

. . . ' 


. gffTT 21^ 

cT^ <T . . . . 


^ These letteis are of course approximately given here. — This name 
occurs in a grant of Saiiv. 275 and in J<o. V above. — Can this be ST^^FTC^FI ? 
^ Expre.^^sr^d by a point. 
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’^3 . . . '^TJTT^rTJftf^Tlf^ f^rsg^®JTI5Jra^*TT^ 

5TTH W . . . 

34 ... I# fTOfwiSr »?!^: 3?I^dl^ 

=aiw=cn cIT . . . 

35 ^cT5BT5r II f^%ci . . . 

36 ^ \s 

^ The dot is engraved above the letter through mistake. 

No. IX. — Second plate of a grant of Dhruvasena III. 

This plate has suffered much along its margins. Only a 
small part of the left hand rim has been preserved. No trace 
of the two holes meant for the copper ring is to be seen on the 
plate. The serious loss is of the last line which usually contains 
the date. The plate in its present condition rneasiues about 
12"X8". 

The letters were no doubt engraved carefully, but because 
of the bad condition of the plate, even after it was cleaned by 
the Archaeological Chemist, they cannot be easily read. 

The grant was issued by Dhruvasena III. His actual name 
is not to be seen on the plate, but most of his introductory de~ 
scriptive portion has been preserved. He seems to bear no royal 
titles. Only the religious epithet, para^ruimahesvara, is used 
before his name. The beneficiary seems to be the I^uddhist monas- 
tery built by Dudda in the svatala of Valabhi. 

A village named Raksasaka included in Kasahrda (read *^hrada) 
was granted for the maintenance of the inmates of the monastery. 

All other details of the grant including the names of the Du- 
taka and writer are lost. Of Dhruvasena III we have only one 
more gi*ant dated Sam. 334 {Ep, hid. 1, 85). The late Dr. Bhag- 
vanlal Indraji, in his History of Gujarat, Bombay Gazefteer, vol. I, 
part 1, page 92, refers to ‘‘ an unpub lishei copper -plate in the pos- 
session of the Chief of Morvi belonging to Dhruvasena III dated 
A. D. 651 (G. 332).” The grant has never been published and all 
my efforts to find its whereabouts have proved fruitless.. 
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1 

2 


8 


4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 

12 

lo 


Tkxt. 


^ qwnt^: 

[^]#c9^Tm?^?ST5¥r55ri^T?T^^ ^rrrn^Tsr^JTi 

iHFJsiiqfeKn [^mr ^]- 

^JT ^I'u^d'b'ji^TT JTVrW JfTfiTfll’Td^?:radl<ansrNR:^l|^HU^^4<HT 
T^: ?TT^?:¥rT^rW^: T%TrTW^TgTTfili4r: ifspT- 

fd'TKU?.: !ilF4lTRTd?d52»m^JIT?rftTd3^kgqoa« Tfo^wiJifii- 
gr^?5T=mT5T: 5Rf?: sj^fJTJn?gf^[g^<nT-] 

[^4mf^]5RTTWJrf ’Rg^T f^f^- 

^0(11153^^ ^dTf^5T^T51^^yf[^'n: 5 ^:-] 

T^TTcfl r'h<'*l9 H 

[lr4?5i]|?5TT^mn&ig5f% •im"q5n?5rc5T4F;?i^3r^f^55i?RT^i*TT<Tg- 

^3TqT^^di%5iJ«R: 'TWW^^{:)?Tr[a9^:] 

ds?r wTdTf^.:'g»dT- 
>>fT^55W^a<=n%%f|i . . . . 

[org^JdTd =#TdTNflWd5?RdTddl^d^q5??F4^ *TdddT f^'»T5R- 
'iEj5n^dFHd^g^gF^TFd?5Kr[^j .... 
[afd’7^]?jd =d?] TKgan^ddid [4^T3:«FTfcT»: ?] 


14 dd^riTO’?: ^r?RnTT*I^#fi: ^f5W5r- 

^^iRRf^ersisj'Twrd: >j^srfi^dwii .... 

1 Illegible. - This expression shows that Buddha was then looked upon 
as an actual deity to be worshipped through the inediuin of an image. We 
have several references in Gupta plates to 3nf?rJpf|;K’--fi .and jpTORTWfR^ 
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15 

16 

17 

.18 


f^r^TS: IfT%T^ . . . 

. . . fGfrT: ?P?JlcT: ff %^^- 

[^cT52r]iTTnTftvrs[^faf5T: st , . . . 


Illegible. 


No. X. — SECONi) PLATE OF A GKANT OF 81LADITYA III : 
[Gupta-JSamvat 343. 

This plate is damaged on all its sides, especially on the left 
and right hand sides. It was covered with a thick crust of 
verdigris, but after it was cleaned by the Archaeological Chemist 
most 01 the letters could be deciphered with some certainty. 

The plate measures llj"xll-^", and contains 31 lines of 
writing, which, it will be seen, is almost free from gi’aynmatical 
mistakes. 

The plate begins with the description of Dharasena IV. All 
the introductory portion up to the description of the grantor king 
Siladitya III is practically identical with that in the following 
grant, and with another grant of Sarh. 356 from the Bhavnagar 
Museum, also published below. 

The beneficiary is the Buddhist monastery built by the Aca- 
rya Ifhiksu Vimalagupta of the village Kukkuranaka, and located 
inside the monastery of the Acarya Bhiksu Sthiramati, included 
in the outskirts of the Dudda-vihara. This monastery of Vi- 
malagupta is referred to again in another grant of Samvat 356 
published below. It is known to us only from these two grants. 
It seems that the Dudda-vihara was a very large monastery, 
having an extensive compound within which were built several 
other smaller monasteries. 

The name of the village granted to the Vihara cannot be 
clearly read, but it appears to be Sihanaka and was included in 
the Bavasanaka(?)-sthali in Surastra. 

The purpose for which the grant was made is the usual one 
in the Buddhist grants. 
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The name of the Dutaka cannot be read, but that of the wTiter 
of the grant is Anahila, the official referred to in ether grants 
of the same king. The date of the grant, wliich narrowly escaped 
destruction, is Sam. 343 and is, as shown above in the introduc- 
tion, the earliest one for Siladitya III. Another grant of his, 
dated Sarh. 356, will be foimd published below. Other dates of 
the king found from his copper-plates are 346, 347, 348 . (all 
unpublished), 350 (Ep. Ind. 4, 76), 352 {Ind. Ant. 1 1 , 305), and 
365 {JASB. 7, 966). 

Tkxt. 

1 

2 ITf 1 

.3 .... 



4 

. . . . . 


7 . . g-ai: 5[5T:] 


8 . . 

..... 

9' TTtWTtJij?;: Mt^sf^JT^fr^Tirsn'' 


10 

11 





1 Illegible. — 2 Head oapjff^jsRo,— s Ee»d ojist ;. — * Head STRro. 
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12 . . qftf 

.... 

13 . . jtJrre^^^nf^^ooiTisiTrrcn?;: 'T^?T3j5qlqf3f4j%'’5'Jii55^^%- 

?2Iir3Tqf?tlf^ [%^5r«I%qTT^] 

14 fSJTTUTK^ip^zrr 

. . . 

#fn'RTO^?5[%ffri%?5] . . . 

16 ITT X i^g^- 

^55I^ei^f^[cB^g ^?n] . . . 

17 ^flwo^3TW«f%f'--2ilr55Rg^4tqTwt<inTi: 

J^ro^tTX Tcf: [^] • • . • 

18 5i^?5pra;qTax %iT[trr?lfeu[f?:]2r ?T3 i?5^ 


19 . . . . 5w iicrmrgs5?T?T5re^ f^iT?Tj:»Tt<irofjr4 

IT^ ^q’^TolMI 

20 i|[w^iT 'n:?T?ni[^T:] ^TT^n^fgTcq'X 

’CTTfrmcJi^5 ?! . . 4 t in 

21 . . . . f^ri%5K[JT''^^aTJtm]=im^^ 

22 ... . lITT4fRfro^55[5n^5T]f:^ll«l^«WlH t^2t=^p:^ 

firgraJT55g?|chif<a[^^] . . . 

»1^4?n *FtiI5fci3®T . . . 

^(?)] ^*15^ [^W:] . • • 

25 ... . : ?fSf<ra^T4RW5JH[5f^7^?T: 

lo^] . . . . 

6 Read ofdtwii. — • Read 
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26 ... . 

f^rifjgt [?r#r] 

27 .... [ fJm?f • 



28 . . . . [ ^ ]^ci3g II g^firsfS'^r gfar 

f^vi; 

29 ... . . [ fflsg^cTTrrmf^FfJr crf^ [^ ^m] 

30 ... . [^]5rTf^[ra] 11^ % oo 'tfo 3 ^ 


No. XT. — Second plate of a grant of Siladitya III. 

This plate is broken along its skies, and its surface is pierced 
by large holes. The most serious loss is that of the concluding 
portion which usually contains the date. The portion contain- 
ing the description of the property granted is also broken away. 
The plate measures approximately 1 b" x 1 ()|". 

The letters are very distinctly and carefully engi’aveil, and 
no difficulty is experienced in reading them, whenever the por- 
tion of the plate is in good condition. The inscription is compara- 
tively free from grammatical mistakes. 

The grant is issue<3 by Siladitya III, who is called only pa- 
ramamdJiesvara and bears no royal titles. 

The beneficiary is some Buddhist monastery included in the 
monastery of the queen Dudda, situated on the other side of Vala- 
bhi. 

No other details of the grant are available. 


Text. 




1 The plate begins with the first part of the description of Dharasena 
V, exactly as in the previous plate of the same king. 
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2 


3 


4 

5 


6 


7 

8 


9 


10 

11 





JTffcT- 

<Tc'TT[^TT%»^lff2Tl] 

jRc5ViRfc!?rr [^Rret 5F5 ^jt] 

RTT%'7W^]3TTT^?fT‘' 

ErOTc5n%^ ^fTTRJTf : [5fr4]rr5r[raf- 

fTsqTTR-] 

?tR^[rim5r:] 

^TJifmci5?TWW5r- 

[ftrjSr^r 


12 

13 



qftfcT^T?!^¥: aT^:^fT- 


14 



^ ?l5J]T5?i?RqTl^cl^WTraR: 


2 These letters are put in by calculation. — 2 Read — ♦ Read 

° < T p F q T:. — ® Read° 4^ri^»h °.— °fK"— Read 
— 8 Read — * Pread ”1(31;. — ^®Read'’^;_ 
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15 

1() 

17 


18 


19 








;pTS^ Jisn^ 

V?tJTf^?mT?rRT qWTTf^iJ?:: 

%«4H r9'*^??ITJT?I%»'^5?lr?5H3?5'TqT’?Tr^TT»TT2IT : ^3?T: 

Teg: 

[■5]^TTTw?if%[?’]'jr ^ qfcTfgif^TTSin^'-he^iNetici wx 

T>raTo:?%T5T ^ 


20 


21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 
27 


[JTx=f SJ^To^fWTeTTTSJ SfR^FTJT 55 IRTITTTgp 5 ?rfT?r: 

fT^ilJf«Tl"w%T ’TTTTTTg^T TT ^T^ ^- 
[HIrl]T IT ^TT% gsTTTvr’-’ftTg^JlIJTrgfj^r"* feTTt [TT]imTf»^: 


^-^g f r^r f ^r^r x^^^?TBTTTT WfTTTfTffTWf^f^TTI 
[jnjTTft-TT^jaTICTlTTT’' m^55Wr<:T?e1RTnTr ?TT^BTT|{i- 


[?:TlTr]g^T ^3TTI?TTJe5IT%T3T=T1TTT#T®^ . . cT?T ¥mTTT 

^ f^SJTi g^srRTTTT^T . . . . T- 

[§]55RIT %RT[T%5nTTT]giJ^[ . :??S]^TTT TWT[^T] 5P^- 
^5ferr[5I%]:TFFR-'MTT 

%W: •TImR+.C ^J^JjlTTeT .... 5jr^- 

IOTT^T: STTWror: ^RT 


21 


11 Read ^ . — 1“ Read Read ' Read 

— 16 Read — 1<^ Read ‘’JT]^. — Read Read 

— 19 The phrase fq^pCf^T^Tfe is apparently repeated here by mistake. — 
20 Read fPF^iRyrRr. — IJlegihle. 
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No. XII. — First plate op a Valabhi grant. 

Tiiis plate, which is brittle, is damaged on both its sides, 
at its lower edge and cracked in the middle. The edges of the 
plate arc fashioned into rims. It measures 8|"xnj", and 
contains 18 lines of waiting. 

The letters are comparatively of a large size and are neatly 
engraved. The writing is almost free from gi’amrnatical mistakes. 

The grant, which was issued fi'oni Valabhi, breaks off in the 
latter part of the descriy)tion of Siladitya I)harma<litya wdth the 
word Hence by reference to other plates giving 

the lull descri])tion of this king we can say that the second plate 
of this grant must begin with : 

This plate is probably the finst lialf of a grant of Siladitya I, 
the first plates of whose grants end as the present grant does. 
The measurements, lines, etc., are also very similar to those of his 
plates as, for instance, the grant of Sam. 287 above. 


Tkxt. 

1 3it wffS’iRirw^rr'Jii sytqvtjpis ■ 

sftTiqrriyr- 

4 ^n^|f5i^Tc5r?td 

?PWRq;^fTf5RTT- 

?p:it^qRqi5W- 

K^ff^TIfTTS- 
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8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 
19 


i: 


[ ?r>so5mf]n5UTt^^^ 

[ 3oiH5ra??^^fT^t53TifR?r- 

f<T^q^^T^^^ss^^T- 

[g^: ir<iifJTTTT%-] 

[ ^%f5il;n?^MfqfTi »4WT^JiRTinrafn 
#- 


[f^crr ^aT?T%75T5MNfT[5TtJT^^r]^- 

JTT T^^q^tin-] 


[ ^n^iT^iTr?3T^] 

[ 5mTm5TT'4-] 

[jr<»5?5UT^ri»Ti]g?j?r'7i^ ^ 

[ ft^nnng-] 


[»>?Ti^JT55Jn%?Tq ?T]5?6?gvnf^rfT^^^nq g^^qttr^jfRqfeiH- 

g=q^difa 5 rqg 52 Tq^q?:JTq 55 qiaimrf: [l%??r-] 


No. XIII.- First plate of a Valabhi grant. 

A little portion of the plate on the right hand side is broken 
away. Also a small cut is made in the left hand side, consequen- 
tly a few letters are lost at the beginning of each line from the 
eleventh on. The plate is otherwise complete. The distance' 
between the two holes at the bottom, intended to receive the rings, 
is 7f". The plate measuf&s 8f"xl3", and contains 20 .lines of 
writing. 
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The letters have become rather indistinct and can be read only 
with difficulty. 

The inscription breaks off in the beginning of the description 
of Dharasena III, ending probably with the words f%n?TTg?T«IPT- 
. The second plate must therefore begin with something 

like 

This plate ends with the portion with wdiich the first plates 
of .Dhruvasena 11 nsuallj do ; see e.g. No. XVII below. 




Tbxt. 

1 3ff . 

STcfN 

2 


4 

f%9'nifTJTRTRT>:?T^>7F5JT5f3TTf^3T?:WflT^c^- 

7 gtTK: ’RIRT%NT: 

8 |q?;>4T[T§t^Tfarl : 

HsUT^Ta- 

9 fcl?wfasgTflWf7T55HcTr 5?f%rflHWqT^rlT a#raTcT«hlR'JllilMH- 

■ ^Rt ^^RclT ^cTRlT^'T^?- 

10 




T: ?T^5y3PI^pp^- 


1 Read ^4^r’.- 


Kead » Read 
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11 : ?nT?:5»?rft3i4$n;Traiim- 

12 [JTjfnTT?:: ?T5ff^q?7TOf»n»iTf^n?nN'JT55;Tr%^ ^ars^: fw- 

Na:^5tJiifq i%q'?i^4TJrqKdt^: ^ir^qiifqivi-] 

13 g=qftdM5nrg53r^d'Rflqj53jnji^5r¥rN: %«r 

14 [5T]w%qtr'li33qatTOfrdTr«Ji^qfq%qTTfr^^s^fffi^^awT 

qwnl:^: 5^t^igrTf^r?r: ?R?lT[35l^qT^-] 

15 [5;«n]d: ?I3FncqT^^dT ?wfiTc5WJIRMq ^- 

16 [q;]^^eT$q'l5f lldVqHTd rjm^d^frq^rqm : 

17 5ndM2fTqTq: ®ir?»Tf^wfeT- 

18 ^iiTffSTrp-frf^ir: 5n^dqr5qret45r55M5r«r*Mi%«i%q^%- 

qfd55^?q3i4|^>4qi|%ciq- 

19 qRpq5r«TTT^qTT%ntT; 'Rqrint’qT: dHq^cTfqKi- 

20 Tq§[33id37;i:qftdTqrTd5TJr: ?rfqHq^ cZfTjfr^ifoT =q firnfdl^- 

^JTTi|dRiT%q5tr 

4 Bead ^ Bead ® Bead 

No. XIV. — ^First plate of a Valabhi grant. 

This plate is the first half of a Valabhi grant, issued by one 
of the later kings of the dynasty as is seen from its size, the num- 
ber of lines it contains and from its contents which, it will be seen, 
ends with the description of Dharasena IV. It is intact on all 
its sides but not less than four large holes and some small ones 
pierce the body of the plate. The greater part of the plate, 
especially at the right hand side, is covered with a thick crust of 
verdigris, which cannot be removed in any way. Fortimately 
a few letters at the beginning of each line are visible. The plate 
measures ]4V'Xl2j" and is pierced by two big holes at the bot- 
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tom, meant for the copper rings, which are missing. Instead of 
putting down conjecturally the letters which are hidden under 
the crust I give below only the letters at the beginning of each 
line which are legible. For the rest of the text the reader may 
refer to any similar first plate, for instance, the one in the grant 
of Sam. 356, published below. 


Text. 





4 • . • 

5 qi§:: . . 

6 


7 'TI^«T^?T^^?icIT'TTq'ff?r 
9 R^rrgq^qpri 


10 jmrt'JT:' Ici 

1 1 . . 

13 gqRrr*riwt^flif«in^T^ 5 r#^ 
15 . • 


16 

17 

18 ' 

19 

.20 

21 

22 




rl^rq^^cTcTT^'^: . 
;fra5TTf|aro%q^TwK«ngqTi : 

. . . 


1 Dharasena II. — ^ This is Siladitya I alias Dharmaditya. — 3 This 
is Khargraha, the younger brother of Siladitya I.— 4 This is Dharasena III, 
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23 

24 

25 

26 
27 
■28 

29 

30 

31 



^^45fn:gTTcr5r: 

^?rdlRcl«RdT 



^¥r^RT^ f^rrorr^: 

??Tig^2r: ?W3T??gqirf^?T . 



^ 1'his is Dhruvaseni IT. — This is a part of tho introductory descrip- 
tion of Dharasona IV. 


No. XV. — PIECE OF THE FIRST PLATE OF A VaLABHI GRANT. 

This is a small piece of a big copper-plate, the first of a grant 
of a later Valabhf ruler. It does not give us any important in- 
forrpation as it is damaged on all its sides. The piece, as it stands, 
is however in a rather good state of preservation and the letters 
can for the most part be read with ease wherever they have been 
preserved. The piece ends with the description of Dhruvasena 
II Baladitya. 

Text. 

] ^ 


2 

‘6 ... . '^sf3RT55'Tlf?sr^m: • • 

5 . . . iirJT55JTmm ^rirf: . . 

6 • * 

7 ... . ’^f^fl-'rf^fqTtrfRRTJn . . 

8 ..... . wfvT^WIFWN TF3r5!W . 

9 ' . . . -Ic^^rrm: 


1 Lin ‘3 I and 2 illegible. — ^ He must be Dharasena II.— ^ Siladitya I. 
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10 

11 

12 

13 

14 


. . . . 


15 ^IlTWrT .... 

16 TftH?rer^5i?5H%iTrJi“ ..... 

17 

18 ^ 

4 This line must contain the name of Kharagraha. — 5 Illegible. — 

^ This lacuna must contain the name of Dharasena III. — Here at the end 
must be the descriptive portion of Dhruvasena II Baladitya, 

No. XVI. — A Piece of the first plate of a Valabhi grant. 

This is a piece of a big Valabhi plate, the first half of a grant 
issued by one of the later rulers of the dynasty. The piece 
which is damaged on all its sides., is full of small holes and is 
moreover in an extremely brittle condition. The letters which are 
of a large size are well engraved and, wherever preserve<l, can be 
read without difficulty. 

Text. 

1 TTOTTT . . 

2 . . 

3 . . 


4 . 

5 5RTT’4f^?lT 


6 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 


5r: >C ^r??TTrT 

. . . 

^vniT?:[fq f^]«’>TT^: • • 


f^WF 5 . . 
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§2 

CoppeR'PLates in the Bhavnagar Museum 

The Barton Museum at Bha\Tiagar in Katliiavad possesses 
9 grants of the rulers of Valabhl : five^^ of them have already been 
published, two more are in the hands of Mr. R. D. Banerji for 
publication, and the remaining two were found by me to be yet 
impublished. The Hon. Secretary of the Museum was kind enough 
to lend the^e two to me for the purpose of publication. 

One of the two grants is complete ; the other, which is incom- 
plete, consists of the second half only. The first half of the second 
grant has been lying, also unpublished, in the Watson Museum at 
Rajkot. The second grant, thus completed, forms the basis of 
the second article. 

The first grant is dated Sam. 313, and the second one is date<i 
Sarh. 356. These dates, as will be seen below, are quite new to 
us. The gi’ants, in fact, give us very valuable information. 

No. XVII.— Goras Copper-plates or Dhrl^vasena II : 

[Gupta-]Samvat 313. 

These two plates, making a complete grant, were discovered 
in 1908 in the village called Goras in the Maliuva District of the 
BhSvn agar State in Katliiavad, and have been preserved in the 
Barton Musemn, Bhavnagar. 

These plates, which are in excellent state of preservation, 
weigh about 16 lbs. They have been joined together by the 
usual seal of the Valabhl kings. They are inscribed as usual on 
one side only and measure 15J" x 11|". Their edges are fashioned 
into deep rims on the four margins to protect the writing. There 
are 24 lines of writing in the first plate, and 25 in the second. 

13 (ct) Katpur grant of Sarii. 252 (Skt. and PkL Insert of Kathiawadf 
p. 35). 

(6) Botad grant of Sarii. 310 {Ind. Ant. 6, 12). 

(c) Lunsadi grant of Sairi. .352 (ibid. 11, 305). 

(d) Devali grant of Saih. .375 {WZKM, 1,253). 

(c) Gopanath gi-ant (Ind. Ant. 13, 148). 

11 They are of Saih. 347 and 387. 
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The letters, very boldly and neatly engraved, can be read 
with. ease. 

The grant was issued from Valabhl by paramamdhesvara 
ori-Dhruvasena, also called Baladitya. He does not bear any 
royal epithet in any of his grants. The panegyrical introduction, 
including the description of each one of his predecessors, is pre- 
cisely like that in his grant of Samvat 310, published in Ind, Anf, 
0 , 12 . 

The grant is dated the 14th day of the bright half of Sravana 
of Saih. 313. The earliest grant found of the king is the one men- 
tioned already (of Sam. 310) and the latest of Sam. 321 ; see Ep. 
Ind, 8 , 194. Two more grants of the same king, both of Sam. 
320, were published in JBBRAS. 20, 6 and in 7w(Z. 8, 188. 
One more grant of his dated Sam. 312 is yet unpublished. 

The grantees in the present case are two Brahmans of the 
Kapisthalais gotra and followers of the Samaveda. They had 
migrated from Velapadra and had settled in Gorakesa. One of 
the Brahmans was named Devakula and was the son of the Brah- 
man Sarmman ; the other, the nephew of the former, was named 
Bhada and was the son of Brahman Dattila. 

The property granted to them is described thus : — 

(1) A field consisting of three pieces and measuring 100 
padavarttas (of land) in the village called Bahumula 
situated in the Vatapallika district in Surastra. In 
the south-west quarter (of the village) lies the first 
piece, of which the boundaries are : to the east Am- 
ragartta, to the south also Amragartta, to the west 
the field of the Sangha/'^ (and) to the north of the 


i-'* For the use of this word in the sense of gotra, see the Siddhanta- 
kaumudi, VIII. 3. 91. 

It is not quite clear whether the latter Brahman Bhada was the 
nephew ( ) of Devakula or of his father Sarmman. In the former case 

the two grantees stand in the relation of uncle and nephew and in the latter 
case of cousins. 

17 This may be the monastery of Mimma for which a grant in the 
same village was made sixty five years back. See the grant of Sam, 248, 
Ind, Ant 5, 206, 
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field of Devi. In its western quarter lies the second 
piece whose boundries are : to the east the field given 
as a brahmadeya^® to Kumarabhoga, to the south 
the boundary of (the village) Gorakesa, to the west 
also the boundary of Gorakesa, (and) to the north 
the field of Buttaka. Similarly in the same western 
quarter lies the third piece whose boundaries are : 
' to the east the Goraksita^® field, to the south the brah- 
madeya field of Sthaviraka, to the west the brahma- 
deya field of Sasthisura, (and) to the north the field of 
the Kiitumbi Kuhundaka. 

(2) Also in this very village called Bahumula in its western 
quarter a second (field' of) 100 padavarttas and con- 
sisting of three pieces. The boundaries of the first 
piece are : to the east the field of the Brahman Bhava, 
to the south the field of the Sangha, to the west the 
brahmadeya field of Sthavira, (ami) to the north the 
field of Kutumbi Kuhundaka. The boundaries of the 
second piece are : to the east the brahmadeya field 
of Sthavira, to the south the brahmadeya field of 
Kumarabhoga, to the west the brahmadeya field of 
Nanna, (and) to the north the brahmadeya field of 
Sasthisura. The boundaries of the third piece are : 
to the east the field of Sangha, to the south the boim- 
dary of Gorakes'a, to the west also the boundary of 
Gorakesa, (and) to the north the brahmadeya field 
of Kumarabhoga. 

The Dutaka or executive officer of this grant is Samanta 
Siladitya. He seems to belong to the royal family. In tlie 
grant of Sam. 310 the same man is Dutaka. But in other grants 
of Dhruvasena the Dutaka is Rajaputra Kharagraha. 

The grant was drafted by the Chief Secretary (Divirapati) 
Vattrabhatti, who was also the minister for peace and war {san- 

A brahmadeya grant ia accompanied with some special privileges 
which are not given in an ordinary grant. 

A pasture land meant for the cattle to graze in. Cf. the Marathi word 
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dhivigrahddhikrta). He was also the writer of the grant of Saih- 
310. 

As regards the localities mentioned in the grant, Velapadra 
cannot be exactly identified. It is, however, mentioned in two 
more grants of Sarh. 210 and 252.-^ In the latter it is said to be 
in the Jhari District (sthall). Jhari can be identified with the 
modern Jliar in the Amareii District in Kathiavad. Gorakesa 
is no doubt the modern village Goras in the Mahuva District in 
the Bliavnagar State, where the present plates were discovered. 
The village Bahumula situated in the Vatapallika -sthall is also 
mentioned in the grant of Sam. 248,^^ but it cannot be identified. 

Tkxt^ 

First plate. 

’TT^^T *♦ 

o 

6 ^R'JlT’RTRJlSRnJfqRf^TT 

•f5r’'’'»iq^qi5araw^^4'^” art^qr- 

7 f*»WJrcSTW51iqF^crf^5c5f3T'>lfiIf^ir: ?J^55gqq?T0^f5I- 

1 From the original copper- plates. — 2 Expressed by a symbol. — 
3 Read ?f5[cfj[aTpT3^. — ^ la earlier grants the word is See Ep. Ind. 3, 
319. — 5 Eor the meaning of these words see Ind. Ant. 48,207. — ^ Read f^:. — 
7 Read Bead ^ Bead Bead — 

11 Read cf;???:. 

20 See Ep. Ind. 15, pp. 255 and 187 respectively. 

25 See Ind. Ant. 5, 20G. 
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8 

9 

10 

11 


12 


13 

14 


15 


16 

17 

18 

19 


20 


21 


JTotf^r^RI^T^^qsftsJIJTR- 
5ISW^??T%- 
?Rt ^'^rlT «St?R:^r4l^^Tf^RT- 

56: ?rfqT^g«JfT6: *nR53PT^^^TR^6g'TO1^6^2rf’T6?T- 
?ITR5r61%RJIT''’’^'tTT- 

’^6mfl^?5im“f65TI5T6TT'6'''fra^K^'‘*J^^ ?T56- 



rl 6566; 5*16^655^6 1 FM 5^'6t6'TT6^T6’Tft6i6: 

6Ti:6i56f66TPT 56Tt6Tr%^556^1Tq?^- 
65616^616: ^®#5ftlJ6?656?6fe66f6^66n%66t6*I65Tf^: 


d'-l <1 ^ j 


R6:6^nfl?r6r^?fn75TmT lT5:*TJ?T?»5rC: «fTTO^l^f?T: 

I ^ I I d : 3WTc^T- 


6T66T 66T6556JT1-“6IJTT6 TT3I5566;TT^6mf6t IWU ^6 
66T?T6J6K66666%6r5f6%65^- 

Tra¥6m6T6n%66R6J6M: S6l665'75!tflW65qf66T6TllTkR^?5I- 
616636 K'4 I ifN 6615^11*1166- 

66T6T1^6661#I: a’616fR5i 6^635 IT?61661wfW66'5n:ira- 


1666 16 1 Rd 6r^%6i616 : ?6Rra- 


3l616166H66I^^^^55r--165516[6616 : 

6r66(6n66tf|f6R^^“t6615Slc5- 


66f^: 


-%6JIfM6)ll^66fl656'N6«?66^1- 


25 


12 — 13 Read — i^ Read Tn%^;- — Bead f^q- _ 

Read — 17 Read — 18 Read — i® Read Bead 

^’WtiTT. — Bead — -- Bead — 23 Read — 24 Read 

— 25 Read 
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24 ^st5B=^cT»i|ra%¥rmti^r 'RJT¥r?ir^e!; 
ftijw; ^iT?:^?r3r3i’T?Tm- 


Second 


25 

3TVrR*H 

2() ?5Tfvrflf^rT5n^^: qrJWf sgr •’’f^t^JT. a^T3^: 

?TcTr^'-:2?I^: ^qftrfn%OT'^^H^o5t5£^^?7n%Tfaf- 

27 ^qT-’-jrT[5ii*]irfq m^mt jjjTRrf^tq gw^R: 

qft?^[5^gTTqft54<Nti'^TiT«wgftq m- 

28 iT^g^TTfr: iffT%m: 

29 ^'■:?T?flTTT^: qrtrflf^^^qfq^TI 'TT IRqqq?s?^aJTfeqf- 

fiSqq^raJTTg^'Wiwrftg^ qi^qi^Ji- 

^qiTi TT3Jiqi'**'?5rf<i5a'5r5»'t^*r^^r 
31 PT«<irTrr: Sfrgf^JTTN 

JRTBT ^b- 


32 ’ qBJt^igqRniTcI^B^TgTTB'lRf^^fT3qflHBf?%^inqrT«(T3TT%rq- 

fk^nWHT qJCWqTtssriC: STT^^- 3^^ 

33 qqr ?TrB'-*'*:5qqi5T^?WTf!Tqq;B?g ^qi w 

qTafipr^: goBMiBHiB ®®5r5rTq?rf^M’^*Ti’c^5rf^- 


-6 Read Read fTI^WPWBT. — -® Read — ^®Read 

stroke meant for d is through mistake placed right above 
the letter JT, Read fTTf^:. — Read Read ^JFETTW. — Read 

— 34 Read Read Read — 37 Read — 

38 Road The proper reading of this word must be%^5?T5[ as 

the place is mentioned in some other plates ; compare Ep. Ind, 14,' 256 and 
Ind. Ant l l, 187. 
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34 


35 


36 


37 


38 


* ^ ^ >1# — 

!gTrs|5 

*f?i’’T?T«riJi^'5r5rw f5n^3^^^^6'Ti^^5?nqRJTm qq 

^%oim:?m«T snqTjqnq 

anRiT- 


frr^=q RwrqwRjfr*- fsmq- 

f-qR^TT^srsi^qq^ 

^R%20‘gT?fT 


3Tq?'<T: ’TR%5rf¥^jrq ^3[?r: rT^iq^iJ^q 

?q<rj jf?j|]’'’ sTTqRqriJT ’jsqer: *rRrqq6q%R 
^qfqqqsT- 


^qq%R 3Tqq:6: qfeip:“''*r5i^qqqq 3-fiTct: 

q%R ?T«nHii%q srqwtRq fjqTqfpjpj^iq- 

RRrtqr- 


39 a«rJT5jRf^qrq5^fii^‘ pqei: SJT^ojvnqqq# 

STR^t: 

40 qqr Ijqrq^o^qiqTSqrPT pqq: ^sjfq^qsT^J^qW qrqqilrr: 

^q(qT)?:^nsr5iqqqRRS5q'*'‘' srq?^: "loinsnjtqqw 
-qfg^- 

41 qoqq: qST-'^- 

<»r6: nR%5iRtfli arqqq: qR% q t gR qr'^'* g-qiT?r: 
fRRwnsfi- 

42 ^qqq=r t^TT^piftfer^a q^o^Tqreqq RqiqrqRqrajq ^'rw' 

^njfrqraitcqra-''-' RqiRrftqqqi^q Rpnqqr- 

43 q ^fq^qfqfeq Rsqqr^qriqRWf^fWqqqofTq ’^qJ r tq qs f^- 

qqqSR HJ^3??"'qqT^5TlWqRqT%Rfeq5q3- 

^0 Read ^iRqJtT. — 'll This village name is also found in another 
grant {Ind. Ant. 4, 174) as which seems to be the correct 

reading,— 42 Read 42 Read ' sfiguRi ;— 44 Read ^qq.— 45 Read 

3Rq. — 46 Read 5U.— 47 Read pqTqTHRrfq. — 48 Read q^q. — 49 Read 
q^ "q. — Read tjiftq. — 5i Read ?qiiqTH4qTfq. — 52 Riad — 58 R^ad 

?ftqq. — 54 Read STfqrq. — 55 Read ^qT^STT- 
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%?:^5qT JTTg^^ 

[P"] 

47 2?^r II ^^W2TT?T^'^;|5Trf^ VJfJTT- 

2TcT?ft^^n4 I f^!og^^TrTc3?!TOTTf^f rTTf^T ^T ^VR 

48 5 TO^ri®* n 

3?T=?^T =?n^^T ^ ?i^ (I ^€ipr I 

49 ^ra?^5frar^rq‘ .* fi'*^] fei%^f?Tt 

I ^ I ^^r^oT ^ o v 

[ I* ] JT?7 SSS 

s^^Kead ?[f=fliT?rT 3'N^?JT. — Kead go:^:. — Read cf;^q^:. — ">i^R(ad 
S^^T^’-T. — ^iMlead Read --«'-Miead qfg. — oa Read f^fir.- - 

This 8igu of punctuation is unnccossary. -^^'> Drop the on p 7 . 

No. XVin. - A Gran-j' of Siladitya III [Gupta-ISamvat 35 G. 

The two plates making this grant of Siladitya III of Sam. 
356, which foiiii the basis of this article, were found preserved 
in different places, tlie first one in the Watson Museum at Eajkot, 
and the second one in the. Barton Museum at Bha\uragar. From 
their measurements, the distance between the holes meant for 
the copper rings, from theii- letters and from the concluding por- 
tion of the first plate and the commencing portion of the second 
plate I find that botli these plates are of the same grant. 

About the first plate the only information available is that 
it has been preserved in the llajkot Museum for tlie last 28 years, 
since trie time of its foundation and tJiat it was included in the 
collection of the late Chi. AVatson, which was purchased for the 

10 I may point out that a first plate lying in the Prince of Wales 
Museum, Bombay, and a second plate lying in the Watson Museum, Rajkot, 
together make up a complete grant of Sam. 210. Unfortunately they 
have not been published together. The first half was published by Dr. 
V. S. Sukthankar in Ep, Ind, 17, 109; the second half will be published by 
me in a subsequent issue of the same Journal. 
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Watson Museum. Nothing is known as to how the second plate 
came into the possession of the Barton Museum. The first plate 
is in a bad state of preservation. It is very thin and brittle 
and contains some large and small holes on itvS face. The letters 
are also defaced, but they can almost all be read. The second 
plate is in a better state of preservation. It has suffered at its 
rims, destroying a letter or two in each line. A hard deposit 
of rust nas made some letters in the right hand side difficult to be 
deciphered. The portion of the last line has grovn very brittle. 
Foitunately the date is intact. 

Each of the plates measures 18"xl2J". The engraving of 
the letters, as seen from the second plate, which is in a better state 
of preservation, is fairly well execiited. But the inscription is 
full of spelling mistakes, such as tlie omission and the misuse 
of the short and long vowels. 

The grant was issued by Slladitya III. The introductory 
description of him and his predecessors is practically the same as 
in other grants of his from Vala (Nos. X and XI above). 

The gi’antee was the Buddhist monastery built by Acarya 
Bhiksu Vimalagupta, of the village Kukkuranaka, in the out- 
skirt of Dudda-vihara in Valabhi. It may be remarked that the 
Bhiksu Vimalagupta and the village he belonged to are both men- 
tioned in another grant of Sam. 413 published above. 

The property granted to the vihara consisted of a village 
called Kasaka, which is said to have been situated in (the province 
of) Surastra. The portion of the plate containing the name of the 
district (sthali) in which it was included has suffered severely. 

The purpose for which the grant was made is the usual one with 
the Buddhist grants, viz. to provide for the worship of Buddhas, 
and to meet the necessary expenses of the inmates of the monastery. 

The Dutaka who executed this grant was the prince Khara- 
graha and the writer was divirapati Anahila, son of the divirapati 
Skandabhata, the minister for peace and war. The names of both 
these officials are found in other grants of the king. 

The date of the present grant, Sam. 356, is new, and is one 
of the latest dates found of the king. 
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Text. 


First plate. 


1 


o 


3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 


10 

11 

12 


'’IcTTmT’JTi ^ 




ra'SRwaa: ^^RTcSW 

f4^'ITT4T??fl5rarf^4?:i^r^?4cskF5I^l®^ '’^- 
;BTFcH^^"jnJ:vfF%l%#Tllr: 9TTS5Ti5IIf1%TRtW^5rg^ifn- 
^%!sr2TR: itRuiiJRwas^JrT^iciJJT *%oif^qreii#- 
‘•^r? im^§a^Rr^^^f§IW’4f^f?2r; qi^- 

=qTOT ?T^gqfljfo^wFis^: q?:JRi^- 

ia??T?7T^ 

Rrim^JTq: wq?fra^^[q^]54JnJi- 
Hq^srvrri^qimfT: ?Rvr?m“f5mimfj3^?Tf3Ri: 

f4WfT^Tf%5R5^: aqJT^?;qR[?wf^€]SRT- 

a^^R4iR'Jnpa,qRT 

m^iq^HiBR^TRqfRsjqstfT: 

Rrer<g;T??t^q g^^ctc’TT^g'^qra : 

5;^* ?Rn:5t^T^^5fiRRRRjr>^- 



R^jfiN i^>TqKsfi4qfitcilq: ?jTtJt^- 


1 Read Maiqi^. — - Read — 3 Read q^IRR. — ■* Read fq^. — 5 Read 

— ® Read ^q. — ^ In some other plates we find one more word, 
here.— 8 Read gqi. — 9 Road %q. — 10 Read qR:. — n Read — 
2 Read — i® Read — 14 Read ftnrr^;. 
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13 

14 


15 


?^[dr55n^?riwg3rea[?TKig3^:] 


’TWTsC 






16 

17 

18 


19 


20 


5f- 

5%5^{f^¥3Tw]jrmTi%a?Tc^^rTi%f: a»ii^^‘4g[5fr]f?i^5^cr- 
xSTsftT’ISH K9l i I r^t TO^flfiRIJT^^I- 
fSTW^JT^tiiTt: sTirfa^r TftcJi^jJT a^JTra^wwn[H]??^Tn?f- 


piR5JT?nTtcraraT%q>TnT^' 

'TOfra'*’ aW4^ja<14.«*l%T%5T%6JTT% : 


"f^pra^ri^twfjT- 



?j[ 501 * ]nm%'4T^q^Mciafrr3?JTr^^4nf Ri^rfi^rTa^t^g^asiiRT- 
^??nfan?T; 'RJwrt^jr: 

4l^^'JIT%ncITg^<?Wraa-®ftrTRrf^7i;jRT^R«lT^vrw:^ti2T- 


21 ft?i^i§<i%vroTif^ awT5n?Tn^i>T'srJTa- 

^Tirf^^a^rnTTRij^: ?w:^rr^mfTFPTf^a- 

25 ^?r^?:^5T?ei^!^g^«ic7Kig^aro-®??^cirf^5rf4cT?T^«5^jf?aT%"' 

3TT%f^r4T-®^mf4 a^n'^OTfiT [qa^imi HjrmrfiTa 

gwEnc-® aTt-j^^i”!!- 

24 ^airfgaaa: afT%f»T?i^a^ia:?-T- 

asaa X “^asaa^PT^- 

f*lcTf^n5=rRT^'*-a^;4FH-'*^ 

15 Bead yaRdl . . . ' . . ’^•ffia:. — 1« Bead fefRr. — 17 Bead 

q^r;. — 1» Bead effir.'. — !» Bead ^=a . — 20 Bead gs^aTcT:. — 21 Bead arf;. — 
22 Bead Rt ?^:. — 23 Bead H7=aidOarffdI. — -i Bead Rt^afga . — 25 Bead 
vfg:. — 26 Read «3^;. — 27 Read qRr;. — 28 B«ad ’frraJqRT. — 29 Read 

JRR;,— w Read ilBl:. — ^*1B( ad aF??r_ — 32 Read f^JT^IeJ;. — 33 Read 
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25 ^TcT^Tt^tf: 3Tc^5?WT%- 

26 ^En^jn®* Ti«jyi?5T§r 

27 X sRPart^r JRrftr*® ftrofn^VIN ^T^- 

5n%i=i^T5rr- 



trg 

29 K^R^a^TftScTUTf^cTRft:^ X 

1^0 ft»TiftcTftP755^5fiaTq^® $ima?nJpcifr®3^lfWTS'- 

•fcf^^cqTqJTrqinwq-^^ 


Second plate. 

32 5TTf[qM]ftqTW^T^ *9^- 
5Fl?iqqq^'TrfJnr^?:t^'qq55?}T ^ ci?qT^Rm?^[TfqT 
SI^-] 

33 [JT]ftr^*T-^iftp^q fJr? ^r+i+ifed it16 i stqsn qr^^iftT- 

oqJTPPqrq^ jppjviqftsiqtT 5?w ^j{[^ JTft^cf-] 


34 ?r*Tfti qrpffftr®'^ 

: i%^: qfj: ^rtirvr 

[ZW-] 

35 [w]^: ftrfrfWf^TgriFt^qT: ir^qqrlf®^ : ^qq^wsri^q 

?T5qp^qqr4q5qqi x frprftijf : qfftqqaf^^qsqrTTW- 

[qftrqsrq-] 


3^ Read ?!%:. — 35 Read 553 T. — 36 Read ^tiqiTf. — 37 Read itlT^rji<tq.~ 
Read fjpTO;. — 39 Read — *« Read ftpfgqr. — *3 Bead ftcftqjqWT. — 

Read JTTt^:. — «3 Read 5iqi?S:. — « Read fqqPT:. — Bead q«0?;dl. — 
Read %q g )^qig T q : — Read ^RR;. — Read STPi. — 19 Read q:fRt.-— 
Read qTftdl.— Read JRfftpf:. 
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36! 


37 


38 

39 

40 

41 

42 

43 

44 


45 


46 

47 

48 

49 


sarf^ IT?T¥nTT^ST%55f5’I^ 
^6ir%?tr^!ft5a^cr4T^ 



RR+d%*^«P:: TlWrl^^: 

?5^JIT m?TT%wtCTlR?em- 




JRF7- 


[^]R?RrJRJT«gTr55 / 
cTO^rX 

qftfd^T55^rtR«q X 

5wraJT: ^^5^ grqJoJT^^^ifq'd^Wsnq:: 

f6m§r°^«'»ri'35rs5^RTRqf6iT% ^^rwgi^^iT- 

JnTiTJrF!^dlRf6tc^^«q^R5iJiqn%^TT^:3i^Y® ^- 

?^titqifn4K'»riw®® qiV^qtTO^^RdRi^^K'iiH- 
[^^:] «!«nrt > 5 r w f l%^ r K ?M qWl^’SR:: ^K- 

* f^%55|%gcmWl^?IT: ^r«TT- '’Tr^- 5*511^- 

[%?I]R ?igm5lF^ql%r>T ^ graf^^q t ^TF qq>^N4)4lc4 X 

^,Rihx^ru^«» jRowfqd'- 

swR^ jrdmrgsFrci?!: ^ i%^- 


52 Read gqf — 53 Read «TopT:.— -54 Read «r!jt:. — 55 Read qRT. — 56 Read 
45r. — 57 Read ?l®JTr. — 58 Read — 5o Read jpiT. — »0 Read — 

®^Jlead q^Rpr.-— 52 Read q?^;. — «3 Road — *4 Read ^iq'|U| :. — 

55 Read%d^I. — »« Read 
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6 1 [?r5cif^]w ?iJTT^rqqc5i^ Aqr JTTmf^T;s’30Jir:^?TJi5nq' 

*tw 35 t^rR'+,iP^u^ .... 

jR4^'t ^ ¥R^?TT ig:wi '^siRsr’TflTR'??^- 

54 Rto: RTTl^: ^ 

cI^T?l5tcJiiq: #T^mRT- 

55 Rs|?I3l^JIT5TW^a%W2T: 

55 5|rfyJ)4.l»R 3'^<Rlft<R5i«l f^sse: [ 1*] ztdiRT fflf^- 

fR f^irqPT . . . 

R %fWT- 

rwT' 4 s^^“ »jfJRrfl'i;55JTEr»i^i'^<qjT- 

58 ?jRr^tg?Rcr5Jr; ?RrRr- 

59 ’TOf?r?r^?m% iff]tf?rJTR2T3?fcmTf^ ?iif^ ^ 

RR Ri^x5R[R^a] [ II* ] ^[’^]^i[i%3 

60 ^i¥f^ ijiW* 3n=^dfn =Rg[JT]RiT =5r 5 i?:% ii 

^irf^l]5r [R5 i]35Rsr:?I^; 

^]5rf%%Rr%ii 'R 3 00 <^0 % 3% [vs?] 

[RT] 


®7 Read ®* The first ^ is here doubled by mistake. — ** Read 

f^fls: :. — ’0 Read m — Bead — 72 Read RRTFT =^.—7® Read egw 

=^. — 74 Read l^fir:.— 75 Bead Rfg.— «7 Read :. 
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INDEX A. 

List of the Copper-Plates according to Kings. 


King. 

Date. 

Serial No. of the 
inscription. 

DliruvaseriA I 

226 

I 

Do. . 


II 

Do. 


III 

Dharasena II 

.. 

IV 

Do. 


V 

Slladitva I 

286 

Y1 

Do. 

287 

VII 

Do. .. 


VIII 

Dhruvasena II . . . . ! 

213 

XVII 

piiruvaseiia III . . . . ' 


IX 

Slladitva III . . . . 1 

343 

X 

Do. .. 

356 

XVIII 

Do. . . . . i 


XI 

Unassignable plates . . . . I 

i 


XII-XVI 


INDEX B. 


Places mentioned in the Grants. 


{The numbers denote the serial number of the ins eript lorn.) 


Aksasaraka (?) 

VIII 

1 Pusyamitra 

VII 

Anarttapura 

I, VII 

; liaksasaka 

IX 

Bahumula 

XVII 

Sllianaka 

X 

Bavasanaka 

X 

i Sopokendraka 

I 

Cotdyanaka . .. • 

VII 

' Surastra X, XI, 

XVII, XVIII 

Gorakesa 

XVII 

Vansakata 

VI, VIII 

Hariyanaka 

IV 

Vatapallikii 

XVII 

Kalapaka 

VI 

* Vanautaka 

IX 

Kalasamaka 

VI 

i Valabhi 


Kasahrda 

IX 

I, IV, V, VII, IX, XI, XII, XVII, 

Kukkuranaka 

X, XVIII 


XVIII 

Kosaka 

XVIII 

Velapadra 

XVII 

Pichipaji 

XVIII 

V y aghradinnaiiaka 

VIII 

Pulendaka (?) 

XIV 




November, 1923. 



NOTES ON SOME UNPUBLISHED VALABHI COPPER- 
PLATES BELONGING TO THE BOMBAY BRANCH OF 
THE ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY AND LENT TO THE 
PRINCE OF WALES MUSEUM OF WESTERN INDIA 

By G. V. Acharya 
Prince op Wales Museum, Bombay 

No. I.— Plates of Dhruvasena I, dated [Gupta-] 

Sam VAT 210 

The plates, two in number, are inscribed on one* side only, 
and each measures lOi" The seal shows the usual squatting 

bull in the upper half of the surface ; in the lower half there are 
the words Srt-Bhataka. Each plate contains 14 lines of writing 
and the date given in line 27 furnishes instances of the numerical 
symbols for 200, 10 and 3. 

These plates have a close resemblance, from the beginning 
to the end, with the first (dated G.8. 206) of the five ValabhT 
plates edited by Prof. Sten Kouow and published in the Ejpigraphio 
Indica, vol. 11, p. 104 ff. Here the messenger is, however, 
Rudradhara, who is known to us from the Palittoa plates of 
Dhruvasena, dated 210 G. B. 

The grant is issued froui the city of Valabhi (Vala in Kathia- 
vvad) ; the donor is Dhruvasena [ I ] of the Maitraka dynasty. 
The donee is recorded as the Rgvedin BrahmanaGuhabhattiofthe 
Bh^ggava-gotra, resident of Hastavapra (Hathab, six miles south 
of Gogh a under Bhavnagar). The object of the grant is 200 
padavarttas of land on the south-east border of the village Bhad- 
re^ka and at its junction with the border of the village Nattaka- 
putra. 

The date of the record is the 10th of Bhadiapada of the year 
210 [of the Gupta-Valabhi era], which corresponds to A.D. 
530. 


JBBRAS. 1025. 
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An Extract from the Text^ 

Plate I 

14 srr 2r*rr 

Plate II 

17 vrn>%?nfRnv2r; ^r^rr ^n^rf^^rr: jojfrcirrjjjr®- 

jncJT- 

20 ^^TfhHwfor 5(^w fjf^: 

27 |rOTrri|qr% gfR?^ a?l'^2T f ^ h 

f ® sr ■) ^ 

28 W J??*?rR?^^fi?:r3tf^%5Tf2? ^»: fS%?T 

1 From the original plates. — For the contents of the first 13 lines, cf. 
Ep. Ind. 11, 104.--2 Read ^ Read — 4 Kead °q7?T. — ® Read 

— 6 Read JTfr°* 

No. II. — Plates of Dharasena II, dated [Gupta-] 
Samvat 270 

In the collection of copper-plates lent by this Society to the 
Prince of Wales Museum of Western India, there are 4 pieces of 
plates, all marked No. 73, which is evidently the number of the 
Society’s list. The biggest of these is the second plate of this grant, 
with the two corners towards the end corroded and lost. The 
piece next in size contains the middle portion of the first plate 
(lines 1-15) and in it only the usual genealogical part is left in- 
tact. The sides at both ends are missing. Of the remaining 
two, one piece measuring 9f"x2|^" is the top portion of the second 
plate of some other grant, and has no connection whatever with 
this grant. The last piece measuring approximately 10"x4f" 
appears to be the broken piece of the first plate of a Valabhi grant 
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but has also no connection with this grant. These two latter 
pieces will thus have to wait till their parentage is traced. 

The piece forming the first plate measures the 

second 12J"x8|". Both of them are inscribed on one side only. ‘ 
Fifteen lines of writing have been preserved on Plate I, and 17 
on Plate II, The date is given in the last line of Plate II audit 
furnishes instances of the numerical symbols for 200, 70 and 10. 

The genealogical portion in the first plate is exactly the same 
as that given in another grant dated 270 G.S., published in Ind, 
Ant 7, 70. The second line of the second plate gives the name of 
Dharasena [II], who is the donor of the grant. He has granted 
the village Uttapalaka situated near Sudattabhattanaka in the 
province of Surastra. The grant is for the following threefold 
purpose: (1) the worship of the image of Buddha; (2) the hospi- 
tality (clothing, food, and medicine) of the revered Bhikkhus; 
and (3) the repairs of the monastery. ^ The date is given as the 
10th of the bright fortnight of the month of Magha of the yeai 
270 G.S., corresponding to A.D. 590. The messenger of the grant 
is the Samanta Siladitya, while the writer is Divirapati Skanda- 
bhata. 

Text i 
Plate I 

1 ..... 

2 

3 . . . • . 

4 t . . . . 

5 

6 

>•15311 ...... 

1 From the original plates. 

^ For other references to Duddavihara, see Btihler, “ .Further Valabhi 
grants,” Ind. Ant. 6, 13. — V.S.S. 
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7 ^Tf5r: cR;*rir«i5i5ft^- 



8 §5fsmR5Tt wf5T95TTO<*55»ft6^: 



9 

«i • • • • 


• « • • • 

11 iPi% 5is-^R5rr|^ ?riT?['T?»T5r^iFST- 

.... 

12 ?ra55^ainmeTirsrmwi^iT 

• • • • • 

13 ^WIi^l|iiH>IIR?I5f)- 

.... 

14 STTc^^lfWc^- 

5r^RRr% 

15 n®?^5nTfTiJHTt^: q!(imrf 


Platen 

1 ^?TfrTr?:?raq^55^jfiqR»Tr>T^e?r%^q: fqq5JTrTOa?Hf%fl’«[qF^^-] 

«n: q?Jr*jrf- 

2 JifT?rrJT?w?r^r3r»triifT^H: f^r^sr RRr^^^K^f- 

3 ffirqraiT5prT%-T.^T%^r%qqqi%^r3i?«i(^gTqT^5S^jT[?:wrRr^rr- 

sTf!? q«ir?R^«r- 

4 w n^r jojTicjffjpn; 

3ncJT^^?qn§(Kg5FJi«fi?%- 

5 «5f^fr'R55Rl^ piT^^VJI?rKq 

¥r»i^3»rr3p[FT • 

6 qs’T’jq^ql^rf^ =si5/^qwR<n54 
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7 %r^ ^ 

8. q 


11 . . . . R^: 

16 . . • . fej%d ^«lf^- 

5Tf TTW - - 

17 sq Roo V5 0 § c|o 


No. III.— Plates of Dhruvasena II, dated [Gupta-] 
Samvat 312 

These are two plates, each measuring 13f"xlOJ^ and 
both have been inscribed only on the inner side. There are 23 
lines in the first plate and 21 in the second. The date is given 
in* line 44 and it furnishes instances of the numerical symbols 
for 300, 10, 2 and 4. 

These plates have a close resemblance with the plates o£ 
Dhruvasena II, edited by Dr. G. Biihler and published in 
Ind, Ant. 6, 12. 

The inscription is of Dhruvasena [II]. The donee is the 
Brahmana Matrikala, son of Skandavasu, of Bhftradvaja-gotra 
and of the Chandoga school. He is described as residing in Khe'^a 
after having left Girinagara. The object of the grant is the field 
called Sarasakedara, which is sufiiciently marked out and distin- 
guished by the boundaries given in detail. Looking up for the 
localities mentioned, we come across: (1) Girinagara, town at the 
foot of the Girnar Hills and to the north-east oPthe present town 
of Junagadh in Kathiawad ; (2) Khetaka has been identified 
with Kaira of the Kaira and Mehmedabad Collectorate ; (3) 
Konaka-pathaka, name of a sub-division of the Eaira District, 
and the .village Hastika-pallika it is not possible to identify. The 
date is given as the 4th of the bright fortnight of the year 312 
[of Gupta-V alabhi era], corresponding to 632 A.D. Both S&manta 
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f 

Siladitya and Divirapati Vatrabhatti (and not Vasabhatti) are 
known to us from the plates of Dhruvasena II [Ind. Ant. ti, 14) 
and several others. 

An Extract from the Text^ 

Plate II 

31 

ftiT«T gsqft^sr 3TSTr 

32 ^r%r^<T JT^P iPrTrfq^: ^ojncirr^lHTq 
^>Ttf%fHTHfT5s(2q;'‘R5fira»TR:5i5r??PT5r=^g^^pigw- 

arq^Tf^Hira ^12^“- 

34 irr^ ^f|fqsfi=q^3twr'T q^ri^r- 

jjrri% q«qr3if^T% 5r<qsj«r 

35 vt5rt^3arq:^f^ aTq?y2trff?% 

>TrrIl%^fl: fTSsn jrfa^iqt I I 

36 5Tl(^iirr'5^5fl^ I 

39 . . Rssr 

43 .... . ^ft^rsT ?frJT=Tr5fraif^^: 

44 rai%afjT^ ?iP’^r%5rfio4i:?’f^r^PTmw5T5fTf|;TT II 4 v--' i® ^ 

5i X JIH 

^ Fi’om the original plates. — For the contents of the first thirty lines 
cf. Ind. Anl. 6, 12. — 2 Head gjrnrr '. — ® Read — * Read ' — 

5 Read ‘nTtf. — ® Read %2qi“. — ’ Read "f^. 


No. IV. — The First Plate of a Valabhi Grant 

This is the first plate of a Valabhi grant, presented by Col. 
J. W. Watson, late Political Agent, Kathiawad. The second plate 
has not yet been traced, but it is possible that with the help of the 
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description, dimensions and other particulars given here, it may be 
traced out. Mr. Diskalkar, Curator, Watson Museum, Eajkot, 
has recently come across some more plates from Vala, and we may 
possibly find among them the second plate of this grant, which 
evidently contains the vital portion of the grant. 

The plate measures 15" xl2|" and is inscribed on one side 
only. 

There are 30 lines of writing and the plate ends with the name 
of SrI-Dharasena [IV]. In the genealogical portion there is mention 
of P)hattarka (line 2), (Juhasena (line 6), Dharasena (line 10), 
Siladitya (line 13), Kharagraha (line 18), Dharasena III (line 21), 
Dhruvasena II (line 27), and Dharasena IV (line 30). It may be 
conjecture(l from the nmnber of lines in the j)late that the grant 
is one of Siladitya Iff. 

An Extract from the Text 

No. V. — Plates ok Siladitya III, dated [Gupta-] 

Sam VAT 346 

The plates are two in nimiber, each measuring 13|"xll^ 
Both of them are inscribed on one side only. There are 31 lines 
of writing in the first and 32 in the second. The date, which is 
given in line 63, contains symbols for 300, 40, 6 and 3. 

The grant is issued from a “camp of victory” but the name 
of the village is illegible. The donor is Siladitya [III] of the 
Maitraka family of Valabhi, The recipient of the grant is Yajna- 
datta, popularly known as Yajna, who having left Anandapura, 
was at the time living in Valabhi, who was a Caturvedin of [Gargya-] 
gotra, student of Chandoga school and son of Sridharadatta. The 
object of the grant was two fields accompanied by two step-wells. 

The date is the 3rd tithi of the dark fortnight of Marga&a 
of the year 346 [of Gupta-Valabhi era], corresponding to A.D. 666. 
The messenger is Prince Dhruvasena and the writer is Divirapati 
^rimat Anahila, son of Divirapati Skandabhata. 
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An Extract from the Text^ 

Plate II 

48 

?rmfT7?r?r^ ?T«rr wr *?rfirf^r: 

go2ncjrmJTT’r 

49 «^R53^Ttw52r^n3(f?wrqr?q[nTiq]?Tnr5r3%»T?fgii^ift5n5T'ii?^t- 

^^^3% 'TU^rW+HW STTTT^T 

^5r 2?^mr2HrR 

51 <^#rr: II ^f^tiTfl: 3Tq?^; 

^qrs^fl^itJTr ^ s^rT: m5r'>T[qic]5q;?Tfqi6t^ 

52 rr«r sTTTtfris^ qrt?n:r qr'ft ^i^r: 

^^rf: [5rR|]3TR?iI^- 

53 sTT^Rr arq^fr: wrfT®i??^^rfr%5r w®i--?Trq;^ 

?r«iT ?^qsfTfR Jii^i arq^^rRH qjvr- 

54 T%fi[q;T ijqrq^^qft^Rr qr^f qs^qt: 'jsqq: qfiq[q] 

qif^rq ^ q%nm: arq^q: ^r^qrjsr- 

inraV 

55 3mq: [ ^-fiq ]q^ qqiq^q%0T^iftq ^qrqrq- 

^S^qflirrq - - St^ q^ qsqq: f%p-q | ^i%qq; 
3*qqJ- 

56 ^ I 3Tq^: %3q;5l5^lTR?fr)TOf^: 3?Ttq: 

t^qfqqqrqrsq’R;^ qr«frg q^qPq q ^q^q 

wqr\- 

57 

59 . qsqqrq: fsraS; qqr^ .... 

62 ^qqjrer ^argsrp^q: 

63 ^5i%qTiT^ ?T^qf%JTfrrqirqfqfq^qfq4tsfq?qq235n'q1%^ 

q ^oo Yo s q ^ j?jt 

1 From the original plates. — For the contents of the first forty- 
seveu lines, see Ind. AnU 11, 305, 
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No, VI.— Grant of Siladitya III, dated [Gupta-] 
Samvat 346 

The hnd-place of these plates is not known, but they must 
be the two plates mentioned in the Bombay Gazetteer^ vol. 1, part 
1 , p. 92 note 3, as lying unpublished in the Musemn of this Society. 
The plates are twn in number and each measures 16"xl2|". Both 
of them are inscribed only on the inner side. Out of two rings 
one with the seal on it is intact, and it is 8" in length with the 
seal which has its major diameter in length. 

There are 30 lines of writing in the first plate and 32 in the 
second. The date is given in line 62 and furnishes instances of 
the numerical symbols for 300, 40, 6 and 7. 

The inscription records the confirmation of the grant made 
by Siladitya [III] of the Maitraka family of Valabhi. The reci- 
pients of the grant are three Brahmanas : (1) Soma w^ho had come 
out from Kusahrada, who w^as of Bharadvaja-gotra, student of 
the Chandoga school and son of Dattulika, (2) Pittalesvara come 
out of Girinagara, resident of Simghapura, of Vatsa-gotra, student 
of the Vajasaneyin school and son of Jihatti Hari; (3) his son N^a, 
The object of the grant w'as (i) a field measuring 50 padavarttas, 
consisting of 3 divisions in the village Daccanaka in the Hastava- 
prahara in Surastra ; (ii) a step-well knowm as Birlj^vapi; and (iii) a 
division of a field measuring 50 padavarttas in the village 
Vatanumaka. 

The date of the grant is the 7th tithi of the bright fortnight 
of Pausa of the year 346 [of the Gupta-V alabhl era], correspond- 
ing to A.D. 666. 

An Extract from the Text^ 

Plate II 

45 . . . 

I From the original plates. — For the contents of the first 44 lines, 
see Ind, Ant. U, 305. — 2 Read 
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47 a'«ri 

;5r^(q?l5lt5f^t5r?H(5Tg3§J=^fKm|I’n¥rrffT<53raT?l<JI N5- 

cT«ir fTfg^TJi’Tt 

48 r%¥3T: gfi^^ f^cT^5trfr\ ?=s=gi<ii5Firiu=® flr^- 

^i^i^sTcf ?5^i»Ti7ra5i^ 

2i5r sr«rg?^5'‘ arq^Hirisr rWajj^- 

49 5I??fTqi2fllf^ qsqa: 

^JT?a^ ^ arq^^T: ^ ^^cl: 

/^Oqqrqt a^'ff i rrqi 

50 iqq fq^iriHqT^iqmqfTgi'ii qs^cT; 

qq qqi 3?q^q: gfe^rOTH^rlgr 
3TTf?T: ;i«ir g;ffrq?q'3 

51 ^5i^qr^iqf^qRgini ’jEqfr: <qif^fq2[^gfs$=f 

^qjTR?rafq^5f arq^ri: ^5f 3fTfa: ?iHqi- 

52 afs%?T I qqr ifq^qirtq ffsqiqiqq.g|>q<n^.«f^e5^i mw 

wTiqqrq'tr% ’Tfirrir q^(fq5rmwqr?rqfnqr?g^T qiqr ?i^i: 

q^: 

53 ff^sifrs^q qf^nq: gwisBSW %5r aiq'?^: I 

?rg*if?5ra?g^# fiqr qqflq^^T% qic(f<?^irrq 

54 arq^^lffiq f|5qrqT?i^?j5f^gq^#t^ q^f^T^qr^iqcd'Tft- 

UTOf 2TW ^oqrT: srr?I'Ji3[fraq5gc«%^ ^f^orrf: 

55 rfsr^ arq^;^: q^l'^qi?Tc^35I?q: %?! 

fliqi?5Trq^ qf-fWArsqa WqU^F? 

^gcT- 

56 qrffSffsTr^ ’Ef^^rrqqm: wfq?f*TRRg^ ?r^- 

?i3t^rqi?ruTf?rra%q’Jiiq^ ijftr- 

57 r'=E35^rqirr^;5iq?Rrw»lqfsjrr%q?r?cq5q^r??>iq;i55R jsrqlsfi;^^- 

wiqj^sBTm^iwT'n W57?r^i *ram . 

67 f?T«l5r ^Tsrqsrgq^Ji: 

2 Read "gfqq.— 3 Read qit.— * Read qrt.— * Read gqRl.— 

• Read qKJnij |. — ’’ Read '%qoftq. 
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68 

I ^ ^oo ^ qf^ 1 

No. VII. — Plates of Siladitya IV, dated [Gupta-] 
Samvat 381 

The plates are two in nurnbei-, and each measures 13|"xl2". 
Both of them are inscribed on one side only. There are 32 lines 
of writing in the first and 33 in the second. The date is given in 
line 65 and it furnishes instances of the numerical symbols for 
300, 80, 1 and 6. 

The donor is Siladitya IV, while the donee’s name seems to 
be Baladitya. He is described as a Pnahmana and a resident 
of Valabhi, who had migrated from Anandapura. The name of 
the village granted is not legible. The date is the Gth of the bright 
fortnight of Margasira of the year 381 G.S., corresponding to A.D. 
701 . The messenger of the grant is Prince Dharasena, while the 
writer is Divirapati Aditya. . . , adopted son of Divirapati 
Haragana. Haragana is known from the grant of Siladitya III 
dated 342 G.S. (Ind. An/. 5, 207). 


An Extract from the Tbxt^ 

Plate 11 

R^ri Rmrfq^T; 

58 RTRRq =q 

f qim ~ 

60 . . f?r^: 

64 ..... . 


65 i 

^ ^ o o ^ o c| ^ ^ I 

1 From the original plates. 



STRESS ACCENT IN MODERN GUJARATI 
By Alfred Master, I.C.S. 

§ 1 

M. Bloch in La formation dk la langm marathe (1920), p. 50, 
says : “ It lias been generally deduced that changes in Indo- Aryan 
languages are' due, like those in Romance languages, to the action 
of a penultimate intensity combined with an initial counter -accent 
according to Darmesteter’s formula.” He goes bn to say that 
the description of the modern accent is also difficult and uncertain 
and that native grammarians have neither any idea of accent nor 
a word by which to designate i(.. He therefore deems it convenient 
to consider the regular variations of quantity and even “ timbre ” 
of vowels as dependent upon a rhythm purely quantitative. There 
is, however, he considers, a scope for an independent investigation 
of accent of stress or intensity in the individual dialects. This 
investigation, as M. Bloch has previously indicated in his thesis 
on the accent of intensity (“ A propos de Taccent d’intensite 
en indo-aryen ”) included in the Bhandarkar Memorial volume, 
Co7nmemoraiive Essays (1917), should be made free from any 
historic prejudice and theoretic construction. 

This method is clearly the only sound one and that adopted 
by Sir George Grierson in his article “ On the Phonology of the 
Modern Indo-Aryan Vernaculars ” {ZDMG. 49, 393 ff.) is open to 
the objections : (1) that it places all modern vernaculars under 
the same rules, and (2) that the reader is not sure that the writer 
has beard every word of the ten or eleven vernaculars cited by 
him under ordinary conditions and with his attention specifically 
directed to the subject of stress accent. This second condition 
is a hard one on which to insist, but it is at any rate essential that 
one language should be dealt with at a time, if it is intended to 
depend upon the writer’s ear and not upon that of others. The 
necessity for this is clear, when we consider how accent varies in 
the mouths of the educated and uneducated in the same language. 
In English we find the word “ contrary ” pronounced “c6ntrS.r7 ” 

JBBRAS. 1925. 
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by the educated and “ contrary ’’ by many who cannot be called 
uneducated. How much more will a writer, who has to leap from 
one language to another and from that to a tliird, fourth or fifth 
several times an hour, be unable to keep his ear-memory unaffected. 
A wine expert cannot hope to distinguish becween Chambertin and 
Pommard, if he is tasting as well Claret, Port, Clxianti and Madeira. 

M. Bloch in ‘‘L’accent d’inbensit6 ’’ makes some wise remarks. 
He notes (op.cit. p. 361) that i^l) for one and the same issue of air a 
closed vowel is less intense than an open vowel, and (2) for one and 
the same issue of air a sound is the more intense, the more it is 
raised in tone^ Further, the intensity as conceived by the speaker 
does not necessarily correspond with the intensity as heard by the 
hearer. In fact, the speaker may not realize that he is stressing 
his vowels at all. There is no doubt, moreover, that, in languages 
in which it is customary to pronounce every syllable clearly, the 
stress accent is less perceptible. But it is possible to lay a violent 
stress upon the syllable that naturally carries it without exciting 
notice, while if misplaced, the accent at once offends the ear. M. 
Bloch gives an instance in French, a language in which each syllable 
is given full value, M, Bloch also points out that the accent is 
varied by the position of a word in the phrase and that this must 
not be forgotten. He, finally, sounds the wyrning (already men- 
tioned above) that the accent of intensity need not obey the same 
laws in every dialect. 

It has not been possible in the present enquiry to carry out all 
M. Bloch's recommendations, because the conditions under which 
it was conducted made it unadvis-able to attempt to form any 
theory till the material had been collected. It was thought, how- 
ever, innocuous to recognize the influence which quantity and 
accent have upon one another and to arrange the material under 
quantitative headings. To have carried the process further and 
to have denoted the quality or timbre of vowels would have needed 
a more detailed research, which would have perhaps endangered 

1 Compare E. Clements, “ Interpretation of Greek Music in Journal 
of Hellenic Studies ^ vol. 42, p. 155 : “ One has ... to realize the diffi- 
culty of stressing a syllable without raising the voice or raismg the voice 
in pitch, but not in loudness.’* 
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the main purpose of the enquiry. Accordingly, the quality of vo- 
wels has been touched on when very obvious to the writer only 
and in no way systematically. 


§2 

The existing written evidence for accent in Gujarati is 
rather stronger than that which M. Bloch has been able to 
find for Marathi {La langue marathe, p. 52). It is unnecessary 
to go into this question in great detail as this paper in 
itself begs the question. The elder Taylor in his Gujarati 
Vyakaran (1903), p. 208, mentions prayatna, both high, low and 
mixed, which he differentiates from the Vedic prayatna, by stat- 
ing that it lies only in the pronunciation. He frames a rule that 
the udatta or high accent falls upon the first syllable of the root 
of a word and the low (anudMta) on the following syllable. But 
if ti e suffix is heavy or of many syllables, then it attracts the high 
accent of the root, but not so that it becomes fully high, but mixed. 
An ‘‘ unmixed ” suffix may be as heavy as it can be, e.g. the suffix 
-elum does not take away the accent of the root as karelum, bole- 
lum. He goes on to give some other instances. The younger 
Taylor in his earlier grammar (1893) states that the accent gene- 
rally falls on its first syllable while a secondary stress is laid upon 
any syllable immediately preceding a conjunct letter. He aban- 
dons this theory in his second edition (1908) and gives on pp. 9 — 11 
a set of rules suggasted by Sir George Grierson’s article cited above. 
Khansaheb and Sheth {Hints on the Study of Gujarati, 1913) state 
(§ 354) : “ Accent or prayatna is the stress laid upon a syllable, 
while pronouncing it.” They refer later (§ 366) to accentual metre 
and say of the ‘ dohara ’ metre, that the accent falls on the first, 
fifth and ninth matras. Finally Mr. N. B. Divatia in Gujarati 
Language and Literature, vol. I (1921), though in the earlier part 
of his work (p. 66) he seems to deny the existence of stress accent, 
yet subsequently, bases more than one argument upon the assump- 
tion that accent exists and his pretdous statement that accent- 
uation does not exist in Gujarati must be considered as tentative 
and not dogmatic. There is thus quite a considerable weight of 
evidence as to the existence of the accent of stress. Mr. Divatia’s 
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experience shows that it is possible even fora trained philologist 
lecturing upon his own language to assume, at first, the non-exis- 
tence of accent, as a matter of course, and to realise, as his theme 
developed, that the claims of accent to existence could not be 
ignored 

§ 3 

The list of words which I have been able to gather will be 
found in Section 5 of this article, but it is essential before turning 
to them to give some idea of the manner in which they have been 
collected. They are for the most part tadbhavas in ordinary 
everyday use and only a small part of them are tatsamas or semi- 
tat^amas. A few words of foreign origin have been included. It 
would have been preferable, if, as M. Bloch suggests L’accent 
d’intensite,” op. cit. p. 3G1), this enquiry had been undertaken 
by one whose native language is Gujarati and it is hoped that it 
will be supplemented (or supplanted) before long by one who has 
a richer store of experience from which to draw and an ear trained 
from birth to the intonations of the language. I have chiefly en- 
deavoured to avoid the fault to which M. Bloch refers, of the lin- 

[2 T am afraid that Mr. Master has iniss<Ml the exact ])oiut of my obser- 
vations at p. 66 which he refers to. I have? said there that the accentua- 
tion of words (not accent) which is noti(‘eabje in Upper India and to some 
ext-ont and in a dirferont form in KathiaVad is missing in Gujarat proper. 
This accent is not the V'edic ac^cent, but a sort of emphasis and stress, pec- 
uliarly marking certain syllables in words. I wished here to distinguish 
between this peculiar feature and the ordinary accent and hence called it 
accenUKtilon , Perhaps I was not happy in the choice of the name for this 
feature. In the second volume (now in the press) 1 have tried to make my 
point (dear. I ha\ e said there as under : — 

“At p. 66 of v(d. I of these lawturos, last para., 1 have said that Guja- 
rati has not got the accentuation [wesent in Hindi and Kathiavadi Gujarati. 
This in no way conflicts with wliat T have said about accent here and in my 
treatment of the “ silent ” a etc. For, in the former case I speak of ac- 
centuationy which is more like than the principle of accent. Be- 

sides, the Kathiavadi accentuation is coupled with a peculiar intonation 
which gives it the nature of a pitch accent, as it were.” If I am not clear 
still, the fault is in my language, not in my observation. 

In fact ten years previous to these lectures I recognized accent in 
Gujarati in my paper read before the First Gujarati Sahitya Parishadi — 
N.B. Divatia.] 
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guistic habits of the observer endangering the results of his inquiry, 
I have recorded the words in my list as soon as I have heard them, 
and there are very few which I have not heard, with my attention 
directed to the accent, in actual conversation. I have relied; as 
far as possible, not on my own memory or habit of pronunciation, 
bub upon my ear kept alert for the stress of the spoken word. For 
the last six months I have almost daily visited villages in tlie 
Charotar of, Gujarat for ettlement purposes and for two months 
I have specially watched for accent. The people whose standard 
I have taken are mostly prosperous landowners with an ordinary 
education. Some words I have heard an extraordinary niunber 
of times. For example, the word kuvo (well), which Sir Ram- 
krishna Bhandarkar and Sir George Grierson accent kuvo. My 
ear tells me, after hearing the word thirty or forty times a day in 
all cases and numbers, that the accent is clearly on the first syl- 
lable, at any rate in the Charotar, and I am not aware of any different 
pronunciation in the districts of Ahmedabad, Surat and the Panch 
Mahals, with which I am also familiar. In cases in which I could 
not get the word involved actually pronounced in conversation, 
I have referred to a Bombay graduate, Mr. M. M. Shah, whose 
native place is in the heart of the Charotar. I have relied upon 
his intelligence to counteract the error which naturally arises, 
when a person is asked to pronounce a word, the speaker often deli- 
berately trying to drown the accent in order to make each syllable 
clear. I have tried to obtain only the popular pronunciation of 
a word. For although the standard of excellence of pronuncia- 
tion is that of the best educated, it is but an ide^il standard. More- 
over the learned are apt to be conservative, to retain old forms, to 
attempt to mould pronunciation to spelling, and in short to try to 
assimilate the modem speech to the ancestral Sanslcrit. The 
masses are, however, progressive in tendency — the learned call 
this degeneration and corruption — and have a great influence upon 
moulding the course of the language. It would be interesting, in- 
deed, to ascertain how many Gujarati gentlemen of the present day 
use the word hambhalo for sambhalo in their own houses. A census 
would probably result in the substitution of h for s being termed a 
‘ colloquialism,’ and not d ‘ vulgarism,’ as it is known at present. 
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Orthography , — The transliterated spelling of the words in the 
lists is phonetic, so far as the limitations imposed by the standard 
cliaracters allow phonetic spelling. Final inherent -a is omitted 
except in the case of conjunct consonants and medial inherent -a- 
is omitted, when not actually pronounced. There is a universal 
tendency to insert or retain the a, between voiced consonants (cf. 
hungry, vulgarly pronounced hungary) and it has been retained 
accordingly in words like upari and barnanuih. It has also been 
regained between certain dujdicated consonants. No conscious 
rule has been followed, the inherent a> being retained in reliance 
upon ear alone. The Indian method of syjelling hardly admits 
that a consonant can close a syllable, but it is difficult to maintain 
Aat the average Gujarati, when he pronounces the word nuksau 
is conscious of emitting not two waves or beats of sound, but 
four (nukasaua). That the Indian grammatical convention cor- 
responds with an actual practice in speaking, is maintained, and 
Mr. N. B. Divatia {Gujarati Language and LiteraUire, pp. 20G — 214) 
is an advocate, whose views deserve the greatest respect. He will 
admit no value of less than half a matra for any inherent a, medial 
or final. He bases his argument partly upon ear and paroly upon 
the ynacvice (if jioetry. The acceptance of his views would entail 
differentiation in my lists between a of a full ma ra value and n 
of a half matra value, which would have no practical advaut.'ige 
over the established method. It will be noticed . hat the Vernacular 
Text-books spelling (which is a useful standard) has not been always 
followed in the case of i and u. Belsare's spelling (Gujarad - 
English dictionary) is more phonetic. Ph is always pronounced 
/. Grammars will not admit this un-Sanskrit sound. 

Classification . — I have classified the words as disyllables, 
trisyllables, quadrisyllables, and polysyllables. They have been 
sub-classed according to quantity. The following signs are 
used : 

(1) — long by nature, 

(2) v/ by position, and 

(3) short. 
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The term long by position is used not only in the metrical 
sense of Gujarati poetry, but includes a vowel succeeded by two 
consonants pronounced as conjunct, but separated in Gujarati 
spelling by a silent a. Final -wm, which is metrically long or short, 
is considered “ long by position.” The quantity appears to be 
governed by the shortness or length of the penultimate, but accent 
is not thereby affected. The vowels e and o, which are considered 
by the Gujarati grammarian long by nature, are often short, when 
of open quality. Such cases have been noted, but perhaps nor. 
always consistently. Generally, it may be stated that unaccented 
e tends to become short and open,^ while o is not so affected by 
absence of accent. There is a tendency indeed for unaccented o 
to become u and for accented u to become o, but it is not part of 
the purpose of the present enquiry to work this out. 

Some common doublets have been included in the lists, e.g. 
tuvar and tuver. The examples given are not confined to any 
particular niwnber, gender or case and some forms may be at first 
sight unfamiliar. But it was important to take words as they 
came and it was not known, to begin with, how far intlections and 
affixes would modify ihe accent. 


§ 5 

Disyllables 
A . Indigenous words 

1 — — p'helo, ghodo, vecan, kacbo, khedut, len^ ; hut 

dekhay ; 

2 — ek-samp, anand, oluiri ; 

3 \/ — calkat, kanjtis, mandvad, visvas, kimtl, madhyam, 

agyar, sitter, padnar, lakhtaih, upje, adyo ; but 

sometimes babbe, caccar ; 

4: \y \y sambandh, ghardum, basseih, hindvum, cadhtuih, 
samjyurh ; 

5 — w dahgar, avak, bothad, pancam, meku (coll : for meih 
kahyum) ; 


3 Note, however, ek (one), with short e. 
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v/' Uttar, karvat, mandal, dabbu, lagbliag, siddha ; 

7 — sutar, milap, tuver, jdvar, kuvo, das% kharo, pacis, 

pacas, paral, sunar, janar, muani, thataih, cadbel, 
sudhi ; but patel, savar, nis4l, pradh^ix, sivay, arad ; 

B w \/ sanand, nanand, sabandh, palang, kutamb, pfcim ; 

9 ^ rarnat, balad, tuvar, lagan. 

B. Persian and Arabic words 
divan, vakil, sarkar, dava, baksis, bujrag, vasul, 
garib, nuksan, pasand, fakir ; hut bazar, sikar, 
kitab, ha jam, khasUs. 

C, European words, [Eifiglish, or French through English.'] 
hotal (hotel), albil, (all well), paleg (plague), polls 
(police), hut kalak (o’clock), galas (glass). [French:] 
kartus (cartouche), paltan (peloton). [Portuguese :] 
sdbu (sabao), khamis (camisa), astri (estirar), turang 
(tronco) : hut tuv4l, (toalha). 

Remarks on the disyllabic s 

The accent is predomiiurntly upon the penultimate indepen- 
dently of quantity, although in the case of the tadbhavas vecan, 
paca>’, milap, a European speaker would naturally accent the last 
syllable, which is the longer. The tendency is well marked in B, 
wherein a large number of words accented on the ultimate in the 
original Persian, the accent has shifted to the penultimate. Some 
words, however, like divan, vakil will bear an accent on the ultimate, 
especially in the mouths of the educated. The wwds garib and 
dava are never accented on the ultimate. The treatment of Euro- 
pean words reve^ils the same tendency to insist on a penultimate 
accent. Hotal and polis are particularly striking instances, the 
o of hdtal being actually shortened though receiving the accent.'* 
Albil probably comes through Hindustani as it is purely a police 
word. The exceptions to the rule are for the most part found in 
the sub-class 7 ( w — )? where the influence of quantity is most 
strongly felt, but they are generally capable of explanation* 

4 Cf. M. Bloch as quoted in Section 1 “ a closed vowel is leas intense 
than an open vowel.” 
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Thus, sav4r (morning) is used principally in the form savare and i 
the similar word savar (horseman), which is Persian in origin, 
would help it to retain the ultimate accent ; nisal is also accented 
nisal ; pradhan, a tatsama, has not been subjected to popular 
influence ;^siv^y (is sewn) represents a form siv4e and retains the 
trisyllabic accent ; sivay (besides) is, on occasion, accented on the 
penultimate ; arad or adhir (eighteen) is difficult to account for. 
It may have' preserved its accent to avoid confusion with ardh 
(half), failure to distinguish between dentals and cerebrals being 
not unusual in vulgar speech. Patel is difficult also. But both 
arad and pa tel are used as single word sentences and become more 
liable to a final accent. The English name Billy is often (vulgarly) 
pronounced Billf in calling and pateb is a very common foini of 
address among kanbis. 

A. ] . dekhay is. a form similar to sivdy. 

3. babbe, caccar (two each, four each) ; the accent is difficult 
to catch here. An accent on the final syllable must not be con- 
sidered impossible, but it may be noted by way of comparison 
that children call the sound whicli a train makes getting up s])eed^ 
chacha ]3aisa (six paisa each), a rhythm of double accentual tro- 
chees. 

5. meku (1 told you) is a woman's })hrase for merh kahyuih. 
Here the act of contraction enables tlie accent to shift. Other 
examples will be given at the end of this paper of similar shif tings 
of accent in the process cf contraction of proper iiarnes. 

B. The Persian words which have letained their final accent 
are not ordinarily in common use except by Musulmans, e.g. copdi 
is used for kitab, valan for hajam : sikar is a sporting term, and 
khastis literary. HazAr (thousand) is, however, in common use. 
ft is pronounced in Persian fashion with a Persian accent and for 
this reason the rules of transliteration have been violated. It is 
no matter of surprise that when the unique^ pronunciauon of the 
sibilant has been retained the accent should also remain. 

^ The spelling of zad for jhad (tree) and of Zaz for Jahaj or Jhaj (the 
name of a village} represents tho dento-palatal or dento-sibilant and not a 
pure sibilant. The influence of Persian (and perhaps also of the Parsis, 
Portuguese, Butch and English) is seen too in the pronounciation of ph as /. 
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C. The European words kalak (hour), galas and tuval 
(from Portuguese toalha) are used by persons in constant contact 
with Englishmen, which preseves the accent ; tuval is generally 
pronounced tval, cf. juvar, jvar and jar (great millet). 

A rule can now be framed, that in the absence of any special 
reason to the contrary, the accent in disyallables falls on the 'pe- 
nultimate and that the popular tendency to shift the accent from 
the ultimate in words which originally have it is often strong enough 
to overcome the conservatism of the educated, which resists any 
change of accent. 

TrISYLLABLEvS 
I). Indigenous 'words 


10 


Dh^ralo, m^hgtammaiti ; hut rakheli. vaveb 
boldtl ; 

11 


bandhelum, nakhelurh, devadvuih ; 

12 

v' " 

gokalgay, erando, jajarmto, mbkalyo ; 

i:i 


khard^narh ; hut bhatrijo, parsevo, siitilvis, 
padvano, samjfne ; 

14 

' ^ V ■' 

vaparyuih, inelavvum ; 

15 

'V 

parvaluih, sambhdlvuiin ; 

Hi 


sambandliT, durgandhi ; 

17 


ahgarkhum, dhundhalvuiti ; hut kaskastum ; 

18 


vavetar, vel4sar ; hut temamthi ; 

19 

■ 


20 

v/ - 

mandaman ; hut visvasi, uttejan ; 

Jj \ 

22 

' ^ --- 

d'hadio, dokado, natilo, ogams, 4pine, viyalT 
(or v^,yeli) ; 

23 

- - -- V' 

dsikuih, bevadum, manituih, ayalurh (or 
ayeluih) ; 

24 

V-v_x 

sehkado, buddhithi ; 

25 

'V'' >— "s/ 

sihgadum, dharti-kamp ; 

26 

• V,... w 

alasu, vayetar ; 
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27 \/ w vartanuk ; hut parcuran ; 

28 — — pathan, kadaka, dhumado, sitoter, bhanelo, 

apayo : hut kamanar ; 

29 w — kdlejiiTh, phareluih ; hut adhtiruih, ughaduiti, 

uchervuih : 

30 w — parabdi, camatkar, puravni, visaryo, sarnajta ; 

hut acambo, sabandhJ, grahastho ; 

31 \y vadhakniiih, paranyiim, ramakduih, tmt 

ajug-tuih : 

32 ladaT. sikb4man, kuvctar, avalu, vadhare : bni 
ghareghar ; 

33 \ agatya, graba.stha. vdruddha, prasauna ; hut 

vakhatsai ; 

34 ^ - kaliyar, U2)aranl, uparJ. vatali, vaparav ; 

35 bamanuih, agharurh ; 

36 v-x w acarat, vakhate. 

E. Persian and Arabic words 
barobar. jarayat, saparas (sifarish), an&mat 
(araanat) ; hut tiliiko, mukadan), dagalbaj. 

F. European words 

Ispital, (hospital), sisdtl (society), aktombar 
(October). 

Remarks on the Trisyllables 

The influence exercised by quantity appears to be confined to 
the antepenultimate and penultimate. This fact was not defi- 
nitely ascertained, until the list had been made and there has been 
no time for rearrangement. In 12, 14, 22, 23, 24, 25, 26, 34, 35, 
36 (i,e. the sub-classes with the first two syllables - - ' 

) the accent is on the antepenultimate. In 12 and 1 4 
the first two syllables are a long by nature followed by a long by 
position and the other sub-classes can be similarly identified, 
but are not quite exhaustive, 27 having an example of a penul fimate 
accent and not being included. In 11, 15, 16, 28 and 32 we have a 
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series in wlxich the accent is exclusively on the penultimate. The 

first two syllables are , — , X/ ? w — , and the seiies is 

less exhaustive than the foimer series. The words in the series, 
moreover, are, except in the case of 28, ei Aei tatsamas or semi- 
tatsamas or certain verbal forms. 

Point 1. The general principle of the penultimate accent 
is that a syllable long by nature attracts the stress accent more 
readily than a syllable long by position and the latter is in its turn 
more powerful than a short syllable. This principle will apply to 
all trisyllables of whatever sub-class, it being remembered that 
in cases of doubt the antepenultimate accent is preferrxxi and thaf, 
the ultimate syllable has no effect upon the accent. 

In the remaining numbers 10, 13, 18, 27, 29, 30, 31, 33, the 
acc^ent is found both on the penultimate and the antepenultimate, 
which syllable it is, may be gathered from Point 1, and the five 
succeeding Points. 

Point 2. A\'ords inflec,ted retain the acc^ent as when un- 
inHected (except in the case of the verbal inflexions mentioned 
in Point 3); e.g. m^ngtarhniaTh (among (his) debts) from mangtarh. 
This rule overrides lhe rule in Point I, e.g. dadathi (with the ball) 
not dadathi. 

Point 3. Vei’bs ending in -dro, -arvo. -diufo. -d//o, -dro, -dno, 
Mo[m. f. and n.) always have the accent on the penullim ite. even 
if th(*. ante])enultima,te is long d. Verbs ending in -do, -eli,-eium 
have an a(^(‘ei\t: on the penultimate, which has a tendency lO shift 
to the antepenultimate. 

Point 4. The ])(muliimate accent, as seen above, is more 
favoured by tatsamas or semi-tatsamas ihan t-adbhavas. This is 
])ossibly due to tardy disajxpearance of the final inherent a. 

Point 5. This is an expansion of Point 1. Of penultimates 
long hy position those in which two consonants close the syllable 
attract the accent in preference to those in which the syllable is 
closed l)y one consonant not coalescing with the next, e.g. 30 
a-carnb-o, but ca-mat-kar ‘camb’ is a possible word, but not 'matk.’ 

Point 6. -Reduplicated words with a connecting vowel take 
an accent on the last syllable with a counter-accent on the ante- 
penultimate ; so 32 ghareghar. 
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The following conclusions may now be drawn : — 

Concliision 1. — There is a strong popular tendency always 
io accent the antepenultimate. 

Conclusion 2. — There is a tendency not so strong to accent 
the penultimate, when that syllable is long. 

Conclusion 3. — There is a tendency to preserve the accent of 
the original wwd in derived or inflected words. 

Conchmon 4.— A steady influence proceeds from the learned 
to make the accent depend wholly upon the quantity as shown 
in the spelt word. 

These tendencies and influences are conflicting and the fate 
of the accent depends upon the adojxcion or not of a word into the 
vulgar or popular vocabulary. It may be remarked that words pass 
into the vulgai' vocabulary not only from the educated man’s, 
but from the semi-educated man's vocabulary. For example, 
the word quinine in English is pronounced kvinain in Gujarati 
and not kvinin. This is due to the ] nonunci ati on of those not 
fully acquainted with English (who would correspond with the 
semi-educated in Gujarati), who misjnonounce the word because 
of their half-knowledge. This fact probably accounrs for Ihe 
curious accent of hotal from hotel or hotel. The above conclusions 
will now be applied to a few trisyllables : 

10. Dharalo is really a derived wnnd from dh&rvalo. Euro- 
peans find a difficulty in the accent and are inclined to pronounce 
Dharalo or Dharalo : vaveli has as a doublet 22 v4yeli or vayalT, 
which is an instance of the popular overcoming the educated 
accent. 

12. k'ando shows the strong influence of the antepenultimate 
accent. The syllable e would be short, if unaccented, as it is open 
in quality. 

13. parsevo. The cIoschI c remains long and the fact that 
par- is a common prefix probably fixes the accent on the penulti- 
mate (see Conclusion 3). 

17. kaskastum (tight). I have not heard this in conversa- 
tion recently and am doubtful, but give it on the syllable indicated 
by my informant. 
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1 8. vavetar has a doublet 26 vayetar; — vel, vela belong rather 
to Marathi than to Gujarati, which uses vakhat and var ; — vellsar 
has thus had little chance of alteration; -tern arnthi (out of it). 
The short i appears to be the result of the unaccented long syllable 
preceding it. 

20. mahdtoan is the deduction a money-lender makes from 
the sum lent before he hands it over to the borrower. It is also 
knowm as vatav or kothll-cor. 

22. dii^dio (day-labourer). I had written dowm for me by 
five or six educated villagers. Only the schoolmaster spelt it as 
WTitten, the others substituting dh and d for dli, and r for d. 

22. ddkado means one per cent per month or 12 per cent per 
ye^ir (probably a couple — of. sehkado — of annas a rupee a year < r 
]2| per cent, exactness not being a matter of importance in ])o- 
p\dar terms. Cf. half-a-dollar as English slang for half-a-cr >wn, 
penny as American term for cent) ; n^tllo is spelt natllo by the 
vernacular Text Book (^ommittee an.d natilo by l^elsare's Dic- 
tionary. The more phonetic spelling is Belsare’s. So apine. 

27. parcuran means small change and is presumably a semi- 
tat^ama from Skt. pracurna. It is for some reason not affected 
by Conclusion 1. Cf. however 18 parsevo, 

28. kamahar (about to earn). I have not actually heard 
it in conversation. 

29. kdlejurh. Taylor (1908 Grammar, p. 10) places the 
accent on the penuUimate, but admits ‘‘ a secondary accent scarcely 
less strong ” on the antepenultimate. The uncertainty seems due 
to the cojiflict of the eye wuth the ear, or spelling wuth speech. 
It wn)uld probubly be going too far to assert that the accent follow^s 
the aspirate, although there are several instances of aspirated 
accented syllables in this sub-class. In this connexion the remarks 
of Divatia (op. cit. p. 284) upon the movement bf li tow^ards the 
beginning of wH)rds, are interesting. In such cases the process 
would be reversed, the aspirate following the accent. — adhUrurh 
is alw^ays spelt with a short u, I admit that the difference between 
short and long before r in Gujarati is not pronounced. Compare 
27 parcuran. 
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30. parabdT, camatkar, besides being affected by Point 5 
above, may also fall under Conclusion 3, -di and -Mr being or resem 
bling suffixes. 

33. The ‘penultimate' words are all tatsamas and the ‘ ante- 
penultimate ’ word falls under Conclusion 3. 

34. kaliyar is a black buck ; the educated person’s word 
isharan. Cf. English, donkey and ass ; Latin caballus and equus. 
— ^\^atalT means perverted from Hinduism. — vaparay can be accented 
on the last syllable like apay. The passive d is always hungry for 
tl)e accent. 

36. acarat luiglit l>e written acral, but vakliate (annot be 
written vakhte, although the accent would not, be affected. The 
Gujarall tongue seems adverse to joined consonants exce])t nasals 
followed by occlusives, and occdu.sives followed by liquids or seini- 
vowels. A combination of occlusives or of an occlusive pTcceding 
a nasal is very distasteful. So we find fakat (Arabic faqt), sakhat 
(Persian sakht), ratan (Skt. ratna). lagan (Skt. lagna), nagad 
(Arabic naqd) and so on. 

E. taluko is often ]>ronounced taltiko by Euro])eans and 
mukftdam, mukadam. Belsare gives mukadam for tlielatiei word, 
but I do not remember ever hearing it. 

F. The d in ispital senuns to indicate either Poriuguese influ- 
ence (Cf. natal — Christmas) or the influence of the semi -educated. 


Q IT AT) RIS YLLA BL RS 
f/. IndujeMous words 

Noter In order to reduce the number of sub-headings, vowels 
long by nature have not been distinguished from vowels 
long by })osition. 

37 - gliddavalo, dhihgamastb bgancAlfs, sam- 

bhalvamaih, sambhalvamaih ; 

38 — ^ - kelvaela, chodaine, kalingaduih; 

39 nanavati ; 

40 

41 V ^ mbkalavo ; 
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42 

— -- 


ravanio, pheravavuih, tarphadiyaih; 

43 

— --- 



44 


— ^ 


45 



samajnaro, upadela ; but utavalthi ; 

46 

- 


jiateliyo, sanandiyo, prabh^tiyaih, phari- 
vavuih, vadhareluih ; 

47 





48 

- 

— 


49 


— 

patidai, aganoter ; 

50 

— — 

^ - 

baladiya, upajase, pagathiurh; hut avaua- 
vurh, niraparadh ; 

51 


• - w 

agiaras, aganeihsi : 

52 





//. Persian a'nd^ Arabic ivords 
tandurasti, dagalbajh 

Remarks on the Quadri syllables 

Quadrisyllables have, what we may call, the natural trochaic 
rhythm when the first and third syllables are long. In such cases 
and when the second syllabh^ is not long the accent is usually on 
the first syllable. When the second syllable is long, it tallies the 
accent. It is difficult to say whether the accent is predominately 
upon any syllable, but the penultimate is not accented unless long 
and not always then. 

37. ogancalis has a distinct counter-accent on the first syl- 
lable. The accent is uncertain in sambhalvamam. If the speaker 
thought it might be confused wdth s^mbhalvamarh, lie would 
accent -bhaU. 

38. kelvaela, chodaiiw. Notice the short penultimate in 
each case. 

39. nanavati is a derived word, 

42. tarphadiyaih would, 1 think, be popularly avoided as 
difficult to pronounce. Either the accent on the penultimate 
or the antepenultimate makes pronunciation convenient and the 
antepenultimate is preferred. 
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49. The penultimate accent is more marked in aganoter 
than patalal. It is possible that the counter-accent in aganoter 
was formerly much weaker than now and for that reason the first 
syllable is not o, but a. If oganis repiesents ekunvis through the 
stages *gkoms, *okenIs, oganis, then aganoter would represent a 
still further stage, but J have no data for any such changes. 

50. pagathiiiih. The educated pronunciation is given me 
as pagathiurh. I have however verified pagathiuih as the vulgar 
accent ; niraparadh falls under Conclusion 3, and avanavuih is 
literary ; the latter, though appearing to be connected with 
navurh, is not given a rhythm of double accentual trochees. 

H. Persian words, tandurastf is surprising to a Persian 
student, who would rather expect tan-durusti. 

Polysyllables 

iVote.— For the sake of convenience only the last three syl- 
lables have been classified. — 

53 „„ mokalavano, khavadan^ro. kelvanivajaniarii ; 

54 - — mokalavavo, rabytaiano ; 

55 - w- janijoine, ghanuih-karine. 

50 ^ 

57 ^ 

58 

59 - 

00 

Remarks on the pobfsyllahles 

55. j4nij6ine is the only polysyllable 1 hav (3 actually heard in 
vulgar talk. The tendency to put the accent as far back as Point 
3 allow^s wlien operative or as i^therwdse possible is still evident in 
trie above examples. 


§ 0 

We are now in a position to frame definite rules of accent in 
spoken or vulgar Gujarati not as a guide to pronunciation but 
as a convenient summing up of the conclusions reached in this 
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paper. I do not attenjpt to discuss Dr. Taylor’s Rules {Gujarati 
Grammar, 1908, pp. 9-1 J) to which 1 owe a valuable lead both in 
matter and method. He did not push the theor}^ of early accent 
far enough, while his father, the elder Taylor, pushed it too far. 

The rules may be divided into quantitative and etymological . 

A. The quantitative rules are : 

Disyllables 

1. The accent is on the penultimate. Exceptions : (a) 
Foreign words still retaining the original accent ; and (b) a few 
indigenous words having tlie accent on the ultimate for special 
reasons. 

Tkisyllables 

2. The accent is on the antepenultimate '— except when 
(a) the })euultimate is long by nature and the antepenultimate 
long by position or short, or {h) the penultimate is long by position 
and the aniepenub.imate long by ])osition or short. 

Q I J AD Rl S YLLABL ES 

3. Words with sh(>rt antepenultimate and penultimate take 
the accent on the first syllable. 

1. AVords with long antepenultimate and shon penultimate 
take the accent on the aute])enulvimate. 

5. Words with a long ])euulumate take the accent either on 
the penuliimate with a counter-accent on the first syllable or 
vice versa. 

Polysyllables 

(). The accent is taken as far back as the ervmological rules 
allow. 

B. The etymological rules are : 

7. The accent of the uninflec;ed noun or adjective, of »he 
verb-stem, or of the original of a derivative word is kept in the 
inflected or derived form ; but 

8. The verbal inflexions -elo, -dvo, -dvvo, -dyo, ~dvyo, -dro, -dno, 
and -dto (m. f. and n.) ke(^,p vhe primary accent on the penultimate 
wivh a secondary accent on :.he verb-stem. The inflexion -do, 
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however, sometimes loses the accent to the antepenultimate in 
trisyllables. 


§ 7 

In illustration of the operation of accent a few proper names 
are given. A lack of knowledge of Sanskrit and of Prakrit prevent 
me trying to trace accent through tadbhavas, but in tlie case of 
all words given below doublets in a fuller form exist. 

1. Narayan gives Naran. A common pionunciation of 
rayan (a tree) is raan or ran. It seems probable that N^ayan 
became Naritn and then the accent shifted back in accordance 
with (kmclusion 1, giving Naran. The unaccenteri d then be(5ame 
short. 

2. Bhaner, a village name. This a])pears to come from 
Bhavnagar. A vulgar pronunciation of Bhavnagar is *Bhav- 
na-ar. This passes inevitably into *Bhavna-ir, Bhaner, Bhaner. 
The intermedia ce stages are physiolcgical only, the spelling only 
recognizing Bhavnagar and Bhaner. 

3. Amdav^d from Arabic through Persian Ahmad -ab^. In 
this word the three r/’s, though of different length, are all pronunc- 
ed like the French a in dame. It will be noted that the Persian 
accent is retained. This word gives the English avadavat (a bird), 

4. Aranagar from Arabic through Persian Ahmad -f Sanskrit 
nagara. The form Amner does not appear to exist and the fact 
maybe due to the late foundation of the town (about 1400 A.D.), 
when the Gujarati language was becoming stabilised. 

5. Mahgrol (a village name). Rol or roli is not an uncommon 
ending of the name of a Gujarat village. I heard the word in Cambay, 
representing Mahglur (S. Indian Mangalore). The stage of trans- 
formation would be *MahgrUl, Mahgrol, unaccented u becoming o. 
If this surmise is correct, it would indicate a Dravidian foundation 
of a village subsequent to the Aryan invasion, mahgal being Aryan 
and ur (uru) Kanarese. 

6. Khambat=Cambay. The orthodox spelling is Khamb^yat. 
Here once more is the merging of -aya- into -d- and the 
subsequent transfer of accent. 

April, 1923. 



THE TANTRAVARTIKA AND THE DHARMASASTRA 
LITERATURE 


By V. V. Kane. M.A„ LL.M. 

The Tantravaktika of the great Mimarhsaka Kumarilabhatta 
is, apart from its depth, subtlety and abstruseness, replete with 
information on various topics. Among other subjects it sheds a 
flood of light on the ancient Dharmasastra literature. As it is now 
generally agreed that Kiimaiilabhatta flourished about the middle 
of the eighth century A.i).,^ the incidental notices of the Dharma- 
sastra literature contained in the Tantravartika are of great value 
for the understanding of the development and chronology of that 
literature. In the following pages an attempt is made to bring 
together important passages bearing on that literature contained 
m the Tantravartika. 

In considering the question how far certain practices like the 
Hoi aka festival are restricted to the eastern people or are pres- 
cribed for all Arvas, Kumarila starts the discussion whether the 
Grhyasutras and the Dharmasutras, like those of Gautama, are 
restricted as authoritative to particular Vedic schools or have 
authority in all schools.- Then he makes the tollowdng interesting 
observations : The Dharmasastras (d Gautama. Vasistha. 

Sahkhalikhita, Harita, Apastamba, Baudhayana and others — which 
stand apart from the Puraims, the work of Maim (the Manusmrti), 
and Itihasa (i.e. the Mahabharata)'^- and the Grhya w^irks are seen 
to be separately studied indistinct caranas (Vedic schools), as is the 
case with the Pratisakhyas. For example, the works of Gautama 
and Gobhila are accepted (i.e. studied) by the Chandogas (Sama- 

t Vide Pathak, JBBUAS, 18, 217. 

|>. 179: 1 W 

11 ... I I j - r ri II 

The idea that the Puranas, the Manusmrti and the Mahabharata 
are Dharmasastras, but they are not, by their very form, restricted to any 
particular school as the works of Gautama and others wore. 

JBBR4S. 1925. 
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vedins) ; the Vasistha by the Bahvrcas (Rgvedins) ; and the work 

of Sahkhalikhita by the Vajasaneyins only ; and the works of 

Apastamba and Baudhayana by the Taittiriyas only. In the 

same way, after exliibiting how the .Grhya works are restricted 

as regards their study to separate (caranas) the following matter 

should be considered, viz. whether these works are authoritative 

(respectively) only in those caranas or whether all are authoritative 

in all schools.”^ The Siddhanta view is that all are authoritative 

in all schools. It is to be not-ed that in the above passage, Kiimarila 

mentions by name six Dharmasutras. Out of these the Dharma- 

sutras of Gautama. V^asistha, Apastamba and Baudhayana 

have been already published. A MS. of Harita's Sutra has 

/ 

been found. The Sutra of Sahkhalikliita is yet to come to 
light. 

Among the Dharmasutras Kumarila quotes tlie work of Gau- 
tama more frequently than any other. In some cases Gautama 
is mentioned by name ; in other cases his work is quoted simply 
as Smrti or he is referred to as Smrtikara. There are at least a 
dozen quotations taken from the Dharmasutra of Gautama. In 
one place Gautama is s{X)ken of as Gautamacarya.^* In another 
place it is said that practices opposed to Vedic tradition are declared 
by Gautama not to be binding.^ As contrasted with the tenets 
of the Bauddhas, Gautama is said to be based on Ved.a.“ Gautama 
allows a person to practise the vow of ‘ studenthood ’ either for 

p. 179: 

f 

5 p. 106 : 3PTT ^ 

jf'tcWr^T^tOT; I 'hhis is Gautama I)hS. XT. 29 (Anandasrama ed.). 

6 p. 138 : ?T5 l Tins refers to 

Gautama DhS. XI. 20. Thi.s latter is quoted on p. 130 as the dictum of 
a Smrtikara. 

7 p. 117 ; IT I 
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twelve years or for 24, 36, or 48 years.^ Two Sutras of Gautama 
are quoted with slight variations.^ 

The Sutras mentioned in the footnote below are quoted as 
Smrti.^^ Some Sutras are styled simply as vacana or dgayna}^ 
In a few places, though there is no Sutra a/^tiially quoted, it appears 
as if the author has in mind the words of Gautama.^- In one place 
Kumarila seems to be referring to an ancient reading of the Dharma- 
sutra of Gautama. 

The Dharmasutra of Apastamba is referred to in a few cases, 
“ Apastamba has laid down that certain practices are allowed in 
certain countries, though they are prohibited in others. In 
another place it is said that if a doubt arises, on account of the 
words of the Apastamba-smrti. that the absolute prohibition of 
drinking (in some Smrtis) is counterbalanced, that doubt is removed 
by the direct Vedic injunction therefore a Biahmana does not 
(should not) drink licpior/' This seems to be a reference to the 
words of the Dliarmasutia of A])astamba laying down that- “ one 
who drinks liquor should (by way of punistnnent) drink wine as 
hot as fire.’’^*'' 


8 p. 1J2: krkk 

This refers to Gautama Dh8. II. 51-52. 

« p. 109 : m] qTRpkwmk ^ 

’ 1 Vide Gautama Dh8. XIV. 42-4I1. 

10 Gautama DhS. XVI. 43 (011 p. 130); IX. 4 (on p. 993); VIII. 21 
(on p. 1117); I. 2 (on p. 143). 

11 p. 1 30 : I This is Gautama Dh8. II. 25, 

where we road ^ RdT~ 

^ I P- Gautama DhH. XVTII. 4-5). 

12 p. 142 : 

ltV-1 1 Vuk Gautama DhS. XXII. 12 or 

Apast. DhS. I. 9. 24. 9. 

13 p. 99 : gfefMkk 1 ^ 

7^ II I Vide Gautama DhS. L 45. 

1 p. 138: 

This probably refers to Apast. DhS. II. 6. 15. 1 or II. 11. 29. lo. 

15 Apast. DhS. I. 9. 25. 3 : I 
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The I)harmasutrd of Baudhayana is referred to in one place 
as being in conflict with the words of Apastamba. Apastamba 
allowed certain practices in certain localities though they were 
opposed to Vedic tradition and declared that they were sinful 
in other countries.^® This dictum of Apastamba is refuted by 
Baudhayana who cites only examples of sinful practices opposed 
to Smrti.^^ Baudhayana seems to be quoted in yet another 
place.^® 

There is in the present work at least one quotation from 
Sahkhalikhita.^® It is cited foreshowing that the word Anmaya 
is applied to Smrti works also. It is noteworthy that the words 
quoted are not in prose but are a line of an Anustubh stanza. 

Quotations from other Dharmasutras could not be identified, if 
they exist at all in the Tantravartika. Dharmasutras are said in one 
place to give instructions about the duties of the castes and estates 
and that, as the diiarmas are mostly uniform, the Dharmasutras 
agree with one another-^ and are called Smrti equally with Ahgas. 
The dharmasutrakaras are also referred to in another place on the 
binding character of usages.^^ 

The Tantravartika stands in a special relation to the Manusmrti, 
Whenever Kumarila speaks of Smrtis, that of Manu is uppermost 
in his mind. 22 He quotes it or refers to it even before the Gauta- 
madharmasutra.-’^ He often refers to the Manusmrti as 


Vide iiotc^ 14 above. 

17 p. 139 : g 

I This refers to Baudhayana l>h8. 1. 1, 19-24 (Mysore ed.). 

18 p. 993 : gilT =51 I g 3f^W3HT: 3'^r ^ 

I I Here the words seem to be an echo of 

Baudhayana i)hS. II. 3. 28. Compare Manu. IV. 34 and 36. 
i» p. 139 : ft ‘ aTPfRR: 


3^ ... »R^g?tFrr i 

^1 Tantrav. p, 144. 

22 e.g. pp. 69,76, 115. 

28 e.g. on p. 136: I 

Manu. II. 6 and the second is Gautama Dh8. XI. 20. — p. 195 : Jig- 
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" Manava/24 which latter word is found very often in the Dhar- 
masutra of Vasistha,^ Over at least twenty verses are wholly 
or partly quoted from the extant Manusmrti. The quotations 
are scattered over all the chapters from the first to the last.^® 
In some cases the verses of Manu are not actually quoted though 
they are referred to in such a way that identification is quite 
easy.-^ A few verses or parts of verses quoted in the Tantravartika 
as Manu's have not been traced.^® It is remarkable that a verse 
which is treated in the editions of the Manusmrti as interpolated, 
because it has not been commented upon by commentators like 
Medhatithi and Kulluka, is quoted in the Tantravartika.^® The 
text of Manu that Kumarila had before him was essentially the 
same as that we now have, and the Manusmrti was, according to 
him, the highest authority on matters of Dharma. It is not pro- 
bable that this position could have been attained by the Manu- 
smrti in a century or two. Therefore the extant Manusmrti must 
be several centuries older than 750 A.D. Modern scholars detect 


earlier and later portions in the Manusmrti. Kumarila looks 
upon all parts of the extant Smrti as equally authoritative. If 
we have to postulate two redactions of the Manusmrti, then the 
earlier one, out of which the extant »^mrti could be said to have 

24 p. 042 : ^ ^ I I>. «0 : 

25 Vasistha DhS. IV. 5 ; III. 2 ; XIII. 16 ; XIX. 37 ; XX. 18. 

20 Manu. (Xirnayasagar ed.) I. 21 (at p. 203); 11. 6 (at pp. 76, 128, 
130, 143) ; 11. 7 (at p. 76) ; II. 18 (at p. 143) ; II. 44 (at p. 153) ; II. 140 
(at p. 178); Jl. 125 (at p. 214) ; III. 2 (at pp. 112 and 642) ; IV. 61 (atp. 
592) ; IV. 138 (at p. 937) ; IV. 178 (at p. 138) ; V. 56 (at p. Ill) ; VIII. 57 
(at p. 199) ; IX. 182 (at p. 135) ; XI. 28 and 30 (at p. 110) ; XI. 93 and 95 
(at p. 136) ; XI. 96 (at p. 137) ; XII, 95 (at p. 117); XII. 105-106 (atp. 80). 

27 p. 591 : Efir I 

This has in view Manu I. 89. — p. 110: 

This refers to Manu. X. 108. 

2» p. 719 : ^ I— 

p. 241 : ‘ qppt 2}^ 

I — p- 110 : ^ I 

I Efi w 2t;T gl^ ^IT I 

7n=^ii gfg I 


29 p. 237 : S^Tii ITT^I^ 'pf; I fg g? 

(31'S^IHI )' I This half verse occurs after Manu. XII, 110. 
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grown, must be placed centuries earlier than the date to which the 
extant Manusmrti can be assigned. This conclusion is immensely 
strengthened by the fact that Sabarasvamin, the ancient com- 
mentator of Jaimini’s Sutras, seems to have looked upon the 
extant Manusmrti as an authoritative Smrti. For example, in 
his Bhasyaonthe Purvamlmaihsa (VI. 1. 12) he says^^^ ''whatever 
is acquired by her (scil. the wife) in another manner must become 
the property of her husband and (an author of a Smrti) declares, 
'the wife, the slave and tiie son are all without wealth,’ etc. ” 
In another place he says Manii and others have given di« 3 ctions.” 
This is not the place to discuss the date of Sahara. But from his 
archaic style and from the relation in w*hich. he stands to Kumarila, 
it may be said that he is certainly not' later than 500 A.D. and may 
be earlier by a few centuries. 

Kumarila starts an extremely interesting discussion about 
saddcdra}^^^'^ He quotes the Sutra of Gautama (I. 3) “ transgression 
of Dharnia and also rashness are seen among the great” and then 
observes that many high personages such as Prajapati. Indra, 
Vasistha, Visvamitra. Yudhisthira, Krsna-dvaipayana, Bhisma, 
Dhrtarastra, Vasudeva and Arjuna were guilty of transgressing 
the Law and even people of his time do the same. He then sets 
out in detail how these high personages of old transgressed the 
Law and tries to explain away most of the transgressions. Some 
of his explanations are c^uite after the manner of modern scholars 
of comparative mythology. The charge brought against Krsna- 
dvaipayana is that, being a 'per])etual student,’ he produced offspring 
on the wives of Vicitravyrya. This is explained away on the ground 
that he was ordered to do so by the elders as also on the ground 
of his great ta])as. Vasudeva and Arjuna are blamed for having 
married Rukmini and Subhadra, who were respectively theii' 
maternal uncle’s daughters, and for drinking surd, (liquor)^^. As 

30 ^ I ^ vqr ^ I ^ 

This is Manu. IX. 416. 

30a p. 127 : ^ 

31 p. 128: I 

^ I he latter is a quotation from the Udyoga- 

parvaii, 59. 1. 
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to the charge of drinking surd the answer is that surd which was 
produced by fermentation, etc., from food was forbidden to the 
three higher castes, but madhu (mead) and stdhu (rum) were not 
forbidden to Ksatriyas and Vaisyas, and that as Vasudeva and 
Arjuna were Ksatriyas and had only taken madhu, there is nothing 
wrong in their conduct.^- As to the charge of marrying one’s 
maternal uncle’s daughter, the explanation is that in common 
parlance one’s maternal aunt’s son is also called brother and hence 
Subhadra, though described as the sister of Vasudeva, must have 
been the maternal aunt’s daughter or the daughter of Krsna’s 
mother’s paternal aunt’s daughter (and so there is nothing 
wrong in Arjuna’s marrying Subhadra).^'^ As to Vasudeva’s 
marriage with Kukmini the reply is : — ‘‘ How can he who was an 
exemplar (lit. mirror) to all the worlds and who said elsewhere 
(in the Bhagavadgita III. 21 and IV. 11) ' whatever a great man 
does, other people do the same ; people follow what he looks upon 
as authoritative ; and men in every way would follow in my patli, 
— set up a practice that is forbidden ? ” 

Kumarila then says that even in liis day Brahman women 
of Ahicchatra and Mathura drank surd (fermented liquor), that 
northern iK^ople gifted away, accepted and sold horses, mules, 
asses and animals with two rows of teeth and took food in the same 
plate with their wives, children and friends, while southern people 
married maternal uncle’s daughter and took food seated on chairs 
and that both partook of food left or touched by friends and relar 
tives, ate betel (tambula) that had come in contact with men 
of all castes, did not ceremonially rinse the mouth after eating 
betel, i)ut on clothes brought on the backs of asses and washed 
by washermen and did not stop intercourse with those who com- 
mitted the great sins except Brahman murder.^^ 


See pp. 136-7. 
33 p. 137 : 




I 21^ 

I For vide Adiparvan, 219. 17-8. 


34 p. 128 : The sale of horses, etc., was forbidden. Sahara on Purva- 
mimamsa, X. 3. 47 quotes a Sruti : q I 
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It has been said above (note 4) that Kumarilabhatta looked 
upon Puranas as authoritative works in the department of Dharma. 
The Puranas he means are not those ancient works to which 
reference is made even in the Upanisads.^^ His remarks in other 
places show that he refers to the Puranas that are now extant. 
In one place, among the topics of Puranas he enumerates the divi- 
sions of the earth, the lineage of royal and other families, the mea- 
sures of time and distance, and future history.^® In another 
place he quotes a verse which occurs both in the Visnupurana 
and the Markandeyapurana.^" He says that according to some 
by svarga is meant the top of Meru as established by reasoning 
in the Itihasa (i.e. the Mahabharata) and the Puranas.^® In 
another place we are told that the Puranas speak of the Bauddhas 
and others who will bring about the confusion of Dharma in the 
Kali age/^® Thus it is beyond doubt that at least some of the 
extant Puranas existed in his day and were looked upon by him 
as authoritative in the province of Dharma equally with the Smrtis 
of Manu, Gautama and others. This irresistibly leads^to the con- 
clusion that some of tlie extant Puranas were composed several 
centuries before 750 A,D. 

The foregoing will, it is hoped, give some idea as to how a 
close study of the Tantravartika will yield valuable results for the 
history of the Dharmasastra literatur?. 

e.g. Chandogya, 7. 1.2. 

-6 p. 79 : I 

1 ... j 

37 p. 126: I 

II Vide Visnupurana, I. 5. 04 and Markandeyap. 48. 44. 

p. 255. 39 p. 127. 



STUDIES IN BHASA 


By V. S* SUKTHANKAR 
VI. On the Prahrit of the dramas.^ 

This is a rather belated review of the thesis Bhdsa’s Prahrit 
by Dr. Wilhelm Printz, which was accepted by the University of 
Frankfurt as ‘ Habilitationsschrift ’ in 1919, but which was not 
published till 1921.2 is undoubtedly the most important contri- 
butioir*^ hitherto made to the study of the Prakrit of the tnirteen 
anonymous plays attributed to Bhasa, and as such it deserves a 
detailed notice. Moreover, as the author of the brochure contem- 
plates incorporating the published material in a Prakrit Lexicon 
which he is prepaiing"^, it appeared desirable that before the material 
is finally embodied in the proposed dictionary, the thesis should be 
critically examined by some one who has made a careful study of 
these dramas. As T had already collected considerable data of 
a similar kind in the course of my study of the dramas, I was in a 
position to check without much difficulty the statements of Printz 
by comparing them with my own unpublished notes. The follow^- 
ing review is the outcome of this comparison. 

It may be stated at the very outset that the w^ork of Printz 
represents the most painstaking, minute and comprehensive re- 
view', hitherto publislied, of the Prakrit of these diamas. As a 
monument of patient erudition it commands respect, and as a 
conscientious piece of laborious work it will be valued by every 

1 For tho first five studies in this series, ^e^JAOS. 40, 248 ft ; 41, 

107 ff.; 42, 59 ff.; Annals of the Bhandarkar Inst, 4, 167 if.; J EBB AS. 

26, 230 ff. 

2 Wilhelm Printz: Prd Frankfurt a. M., 1921, im Selbst- 

verlag, pp. 47. 

3 The Czech contribution of Lesny' to the Bohemian Academy of 
Sciences is to me, unfortunately, a sealed book. Its resume, ZDMQ, 72 
(1918), 203 jff. is rather scrappy. 

4 See Printz’s Einleitung (p. 3). 

JBBHAS. 1925. 
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serious student not only of the Trivandrum plays but also of dra- 
matic Prakrit. The searching criticism to which it is here subjected 
is not made in a captious spirit of fault-finding; it is offered with a 
view to increasing the value and utility of the work. 

A defect which mars considerably the value of this disserta- 
tion is the axiomatic finality wuth which Printz postulates the 
authorship of Bhasa ; for though the attribution of the plays to 
this dramatist may be said nob to have been satisfactorily dis- 
proved ^ it cannot be contended any longer, in face of the numerous 
valid objections raised against the theory, that it has been satis- 
factorily established either^t Not only does Printz categorically 
assume Bhasa’a authorship, his methodology seems to imply also 
that the Trivandrum texts have been handed dowm in an almost 
unalloyed condition since the time of the supposed autlior Bhasa ! 
Printz deals with the Prakrit of tnese plays in the same confident 
way in w^hich Prof. Liiders has dealt wdth the Prakrit of the Turfan 
fragments of Buddhist dramask In doing so, Printz has faih'd to 
take into account the essential difference oi character between the 
two sets of n anuscripts, not to speak of the manner in w’hich they 
have been edited ; he appears not to appreciate the elementary 
fact tliat Prakrit texts are liable to serious mutilation and corrup- 
tion in the course of transmission througli centuries, and that they 
need most careful editing. Printz’s method of arguing is most 
unscientific. 

Even a cursory animation of the Prakrit of these dramas is 
sufficient to show^ that the manuscripts are full of blunders and in- 
consistencies. Here are some a priori considerations which cast 
suspicion on the absolute purity of the text : the frequent elision 
in SaurasenI of t in the termination of 3. Sing. Pres, (-ti) and in the 
ending of the Part. Perf. Pass, (-fa-) (Printz 32, 39) ; the uniform 

5 A. Berriedale Keith, Notes on the Sanskrit drama, BSOS. 3, 295 ff. 

® See my Studies in Bhasa V, JBBRAS. 26, 234 ; Pisharoti and Pisha- 
roti, “ Bhasa’s Works ” — Are they genuine ?, BSOS, 3, 107 ff. ; Kunhan 
Raja, Bhasa; another side, Zeitschr. f. Ind. n, Iran, 2, 247 ff.; Barnett, 
BSOS, 3. 35 ; and W. E. Clark, JAOS, 44, 101 f. 

7 Liiders, Bruchstucke huddhistischcr Dramen, Berlin 1911. 
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<jhange of intervocalic -th- to -h- (Printz ] 6) ; the termination of 2. 
Plu. Indie, and Imp. -ha instead of -dha (Printz 32) ; the frequent 
change, in Magadhi, of initial to j- (Printz 17) ; the (apparent) 
retention of -yy- (derived from Skt.-ry-) in Sauiaseni (Printz 21) ; 
evident Dravidianisms^such as Saur. -nd- instead of -nt- (Printz 19); 
uniform cerebralization of I (initial as well as double) (Printz 18); 
the forms attabkavam,tattabhavaih^ (Printz 22); palpable Sanskritisms 
like vtssdsihi, saniassasihi,^^ rodidi (Printz 34), dnumtadni 
(Printz 32); and so on and so forth. 

Another— and a more serious— defect in tliis dissertation of 
Printz arises out of the faulty classification of the Prakrits. It is 
extremely unfortunate that Printz (]). b) should have thought fit 
to style as Magadhi the Prakrit of the Cowherds in the two Krsna 
dramas. It seems unnecessary to point out that a MagadliT in which 
the Norn. Sing, of thematic stems ends in -o is no Magadhi at all ; at 
least not the Magadhi Ave know anything of. This curious dialect of 
the Cowherds in Bala, and Panca. has all the appearance of being a 
western or northern dialect, and may, for the sake of convenience, 
be styled a variety of Sauraseni, as Weller has done but I fail 
to see how it could be called Magadhi. Again, to bracket together 
the dialect of Indra (in Karna.) and of the Pugilists (In Bala.), and 
to label them as Ardhamagadhi is not merely a ‘ Notbehelf ' (as 
Printz calls it), but the height of inconsecpience and arbitrariness. 
It seems almost as though Printz needed ' Belege ’ for Ardhama- 
gadhi in order to complete his case for Bhasa ; and the dialect of 
the Pugilists was the only one handy besides the few sentences 
spoken by Indra. These facts, unfoi1;unateIy, make Printz’s 
citations for M^adhiand Ardhamagadhi all but useless. 

Since the appearance of the dissertation of Printz, our know- 
ledge of dramatic Prakrit has been considerably furtkered through 

8 Pischel 275. 9 Ibid. 293. lo Ibid. 495. 

11 Dr. H. Weller, Bdlacarita (Leipzig 1922), Vorwort, p. iii. Banerji- 
Sastri, Bhasa ; His age and Magadhi, Joum, of the Bihar <f? Orism Res. Soc, 
1923, pp. 1 ff. admits under Magadhi the dialects of Unmattaka and Sahara 
only. 

12 Konow, Das indische Drama § 1 1, hesitatingly assigns Ardhamagadhi 
to the dialect of Indra (Karna.) only. 
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the publication of the southern texts of other dramas. The 
additional light thrown by these publications on the practice* of 
southern dramatists and southern scribes will necessitate correction 
in many a hasty generalization of Printz, based on an observation 
of too narrow a field. 

With these preliminary remarks we may proceed to an examina- 
tion of Printz’s treatment of the grammar of the Prakrit of these 
plays, which begins on p. 8 and comprises the major part of , the 
thesis. 

Page 8. {Line 5.) S. paada- (prdkrta-) Avi. 29 has the usual 
meaning ‘ common ’ ; pdadaganid means ' a common prostitute’ J 
and therefore it is not necessary to stretch pdada- to mean ‘ weg- 
gejagt/ as P. does. — (Line 6.) There is no need to trace back 
pdkida- Pratijha. 13 to prakrta-, since jyrdkrta/i (Pkt. pdkido 
‘ a common fellow ’) gives a thoroughly satisfactory sense without 
any difficulty.^ — (Line 12.) ra.pfbha- and govcusalia- Bala. 15 are not 
Mag. ; they may be said to belong to a sub-variety of Saur. assigned 
to Cowherds. 13.) Bala. 54 is likewise not Mag. — 
Thus the distinction that P. tries to draw' betw^een the Saur. and 
Mag. treatments of r {line 9) on the ground of the instances cited 
by him in the first paragraph is illusory.— (Z/^/ye 18.) S. -utiim 
ifc. Pratijna. 44 is noteworthy only as an orthographical peculia- 
rity ; for the elision of medial r in these mss. cf. Printz 19. The 
V of -viitti- has been correctly retained in sdhdronavuUim Cam. 7. 
S. uUanta- {vrUdnta-) PratiihA 18, Abhi. 24 appears not to have 
even that justification. There should be no hesitation in correcting 
the text reading to vuttania, since the former appears to owe its 
existence to the influence of such doubtful forms as pnvUa- Pra- 
tijha. 51, sampduda- Bala. 9.--(Lme 24.) amida- Bala. 39 is 

13 Among others Mattavilasa (Triv andrum Skt. Series, no. 55), Kaiyana- 
saugandhika (BSOS, 3, 33 If.), and the prologue of the Ascaryacudamani 
{BSOS. 3, 116 f.), besides the southern recensions of classical and post-clas- 
sical dramas, published in the Trivandrum iSkt. Series and elsewhere. — For 
important additions of lengthy Magadhi passages unknown to Pischel and 
perhaps to Printz, see now W. E. Clark, Magadhi and Ardhamagadhi,. 
JAOS. 44, 96, footnote 44. 
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taken from the speech of Yfddhagop&laka and is therefore not 

Mag. 

Page 9. {Line 4.) As we find yeoa (i.e. eva with prefixed y-) 
even in the Old Saur. of the Turfan fragments (Liiders 69), the 
l^aur. €{v)va of our mss. would appeal to be an orthographical 
blundei ; it is probably nothing more than a Sanskritism ! — 
{Line 32.) In odaradi via {avatarati iva) Caru. 51 etc. there appears 
to be a confusion between the use of the enclitikon -wa (with 
subsequent elision of one v and compensation lengthening) and that 
of S. The alternative forms are odaradiva (for odaradi-^va) 

and odaradi via ; the hybrid forms of our mss. appear to be utterly 
without justification. 

Page 10. {Line 13.) There is no shortening of the end vowel 
in haddhi {lid dhik), which is arrived at by a regular elision of the 
final consonant ; on the other hand there is an anomalous leng- 
thening of the end vowel in haddhi cited by P. from Sale.- — {Live 
17.) As the short final of vocatives of nouns ending in -a alternated 
frequently with the pluti vowel/^ it is highly improbable that the 
initial of klm should be doubled just after a vocative, when it is 
not doubled in any other position. Weller (ed. Balacarita, p. 38) 
is therefore perfectly justified in emending the ms. reading kkim 
(in the four isolated cases in) Bala. 34 to kliu. -{Line 21.) dhikkha— 
dhkdchahi and not dink khahi. — {Lim 30.) As the Old Saur. of 
Turfan fragments shows yeva, the form S. fdisavannayyera 
(idr>>avarnd~^ev(t), condemned by P., appears to be correct Pkt. ; 
on the other hand the spurious forms e(?j)ra, approved of by P., ha ve 
all the appearance of being unauthorized Sanskritisms, as already 
remarked. —(Z 2 /ze 34.) d urattanayyeva Bala. 18 is not Mag. 

r 

Page 11. {Live ^.)S. -matta- {~mdtra-) '\ic. occurs likewise in 
Kalyanasaugandhika(ed. Barnett, BSOS. 3, 37), ettiavimatto maggo, 

Pischol’s observation that iva becomes -vva alter shoit vowels 
sporadically in verses only; one of the examples cited by him is : santHsasanti- 
vva. But the rule holds good only foi Mahar., Ardham. and Jaina Mali ar. 
{Gramm. Pkt. Spr. 143.) 

See Pischel 71. The length is maintained even in the tertiary 
stage ; of. Bloch, La formation de Ja langue marathe, p. 180. 
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If it is an archaism, as it appears to be, it is probably one common 
to all Malayalam mss., and not peculiar to the Trivandrum plays, 
Ilema. 1. 81 cites, as a matter of fact, both variants matia- and 
nietta-. -(Lme 34.) P. implies that the form piirusa- is older than 
puma-. It may be so. But Markandeya, Prakrtasarvasva 9.9, 
assigns purusa- to Saur. and ptirisa- to MaharastrT. This suggests 
that the difference between them is really dialectic, a view fully 
endorsed by the ground-form "^pursa- (Wackernagel, Alhnd, 
Gram. 1. § ol). In the northern mss., the Maharastri furin pnrisa- 
appears to have been stereotyped. In our mss., however, pmasa-- 
may be merely an incorrect (or accideni ally correct) Tadbnava. 

Page 1!], Iwc 20. S.anhadi. etc. I adhere to tlie \iews ex- 
pres^^ed in my Studies in Bhasa I, JAGS. 40, 202 f., despite the 
remarks of Printz on p. -JG. 

Page 13, line 3. With -jniniva- (-]/urm~) ifc. of oiir mss. 
conipare diWiapvru\w] of the Tiirfan Fragments (Liiders 50)^ 
not noticed })y P. 

Page 14, line 19. P. mentions oggada- Bala. 9,12 as an 
exception to the rule that the ju’eposition apa- appears invariably 
as (iva - ; but, a matter of fact, it is better to trace oggada- to 
adgata-^^'^ than to apagata- (proposed by Chaya); for the instances 
of the change of short ii to short o, sec Printz 1 1 f. 

Page 15. {Line 18.) The explanation of svUhu idam Bala, 
42 (proposed in the Chaya and accepted by P.) is unsatisfactory. 
In view of in the parallel passage, Panca. 22, either 

read suUlin idam. or correct the text to suUhn gdidam, following 
Weller, ed. Balacarita, p. 49. There should be really no hesita- 
tion in making the correction, since the text of the Trivandrum 
edition is based on one single ms., which swarms with mistakes,— 
{Line 11.) The change of -th- to -A- (instead of nlh-) in Saur. appears 
to be a characteiistic of these Malayalam mss. ; thus Kalyanas. 
(ed. Barnett) has kaham (pp. 36, 37, Skt. katham), ndha- (pp. 
40, 41, 48, Skt. ndfha-), etc. Similarly in the extract from the 
Prologue of the Ascaryacudaniani (j9>S0S\ 3, 117) published by 
Pisharoti. 

Apte’s Dictionary give'i sub voce vd-gam- the meaning ‘ to depart 
(as life).’ 
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Page Id, line 15. P. does not give tde reference for agham= 
dhik ; bub 1 expect that the Chaya spells it correctly as dhik. 

Page 17. {Ltne 13.) As regards the change of cch to sc, it 
should be remembered that the rule is seldom followed in the mss. 
of dramas. Pischel admits that the texts have mostly cch, and 
although lie adds that the mss. show distinct traces of this rule, 
he cites only instances from the Mrccha. and the Coir. Prthvidhara. 
To judge by the dramatic texts published in the Trivanaium 
Sanskrit Series (sucn as the Mattavilasa, Subhadradhanamjaya and 
others), the Mala3^alam mss. show uniforml^^ cch^'^. —{Line Id.) The 
instances P. (piotes for the I’etention of y in Magadhi have been taken 
mostly from tlie speeches of Cowherds in the twx) Krsna dramas, 
and are therefore, for reasons already given, perfectly irrele- 
vant. Moreover, the instances cited for tlie irregular change of 
?/toji* in are more numerous than for the correct retention of y. 
Conversely, the instances for the incorrect retention of y in Saur. 
are almost as numerous as those for tlie regular change of y to j. In 
fact, the treatment of y-j in the mss. of our dramas is inconsequent 
to a degree, violating all rules of Pkt. grammar, and cannot there- 
fore be made the basis of any inference like that drawm by P. 

Page 18. {Line IG.) The rule regarding the change of r to / 
is not applicable to the cases P. lias in view, the dialect in question 
not being Mag. ; so there is probably no text corruption . — {lAyie 
36.) I for I appears to be a characteristic of Malayalam mss. ; 
cf. Kalyanas. (ed. Barnett) p. 41 lal'hhiadi, p. 42 sagga-lacchi , p. 
49 l)ahal(ittana.--~V>\\t it is never carried out quite so consistently 
as in the Trivandrum te.vts. My surmise is that the editor has 
normalized tlie spelling and written I throughout, irrespective 
of the ms. spelling. 

Page 20. {Line 13.) The confusion between the Saur. and 
Mag. treatments {-nn- and -nn-) of the Skt. -jn- is so complete in 
our mss. and besides so common in all classes of mss. that to my 
mind it is most uncritical to assume that -nn- has crept into our 
texts through contamination with younger texts. - {Line 15.) The 
examples yahna- Bala. 9 and lafino Bala. 10 cited by P. as Mag. 


17 See W. E. Clark, JAOS, 44, 82-93. 
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are not Mag. — {Line IT,) The treatment of Skt. is analogous 
and P. himself cites a very illuminating eieample : S. dakkhinnaddy 
sadakkhinha, sadakkhinna, s^nd adakhhinna.—{Line 33.) Owing to 
the uncertainty characterizing the ligature -yy~ in southern mss., 
we cannot attach much importance to the spelling uyydna- (udydna-) 
Avi. 2, 4 ; it may be read as uyydna- or as itjjdna-; see below. 

Page 21. {Line 4 f.) The examples anna-, kannad, and ndsa- 
cited by P. from Bala, are not Mag., but, as pointed out often 
enough above, a variety of Saur. — (izne 12.) Barnett in his edition 
of the Kalyanas. {BS0S,3, 36, footnote 5) states that in his ms. 
the word ayya is spelt ama^s^ therefore in all likelihood the Tri- 
vandrum mss. also follow the same orthography, although Ganapati 
Sastri is silent on the point. It must thus be regarded as still 
uncertain whether the ligature is to be read as -yy- or as -ji}'-, or 
again be looked on as representing a sound intermediate between the 
two (Pischel 193,284). P. adds that the reading -^y- is assured, 
because of the hesitating orthography in words like niyyddedi- 
niddedi, but in this P. is grossly mistaken ; for P. admits that -J- 
is preserved only^ — or at least mostly —at the point of contact 
in a compound, but is elided generally in the middle of a word 
(Printz 15) ; niddedi may therefore stand for mjddedi as well as for 
niyddedt, since intervocalic -j- is dropped in the same way as inter- 
vocalic -y-, cf. aniaa-{(mfaja-) Avi. 14, 'puania-ij)ujaniya -) Caru. 34, 
rad (raja) Svapna. 6, etc. Thus it is evident that it is a futile 
attempt to try to place the treatment of Skt. -ry- in our dramas on 
the same footing as in the Turfan Fragments. 

Page 22, line 13. The Chaya is perfectly right in explaining 
the compound 5a ^iA?7ta/a- as ,va6*^/f27:r/a-; see Morgen stierne, JJeber 
das Verhdltms zwischen Cdru. u. Mrccha, 30. The rendering of 
P. is grammatically faultless ; unfortunately it makes no sense. 
Expand the compound msilii{samhandM)kriademkdrya- {^krtasas- 
piisamhandhidevakdrya-) ‘one who has performed the religious duties 

IS See also his footnote to Pisharoti’s transliteration of the 
Prologue of the Ascaryacudamani, BSOS. 3, 1]6. 

Lesny' (ZDMG. 72, 207) has fallen in the same trap, through the 
omission of the editor to report about the orthographical peculiarity of 
southern mss. 
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(pertaining) to the sixth’ ; for the transposition of the raemher» of 
a compound, see Pischel 603 ; for the significance of the sixths see 
the discussion on the tithi scheme and the time analysis of the 
Cam, in my Studies in Bhasa III, JAOS. 42^ 67 fl. Lastly, it miay 
be pointed out that the usual reflex of -rfA-, in our plays, is ^tth* 
and not -Uh- ; cf. atthavdvdrd {arthavydpdrd) Cam. 10, attha- 
{artha-) Svapna. 54, and elsewhere. 

Page 23, line 12. P. has failed to notice that riiJckhanta- of 
our dramas has a parallel in nikkhanta- of the Turfan Fragments 
(Luders61). 

Page2G. (Zinc 12.) The Mag. in whicn the Nom. Sing, of 
thematicstems ends in -o, as already remarked, is no Mag.^® Printz’s 
treatment of the dialect of the Cowherds as Mag. has been rightly 
rejected by Weller, ed. Bala. Vorwort, p. iii f. -{Line 14.) Better 
to correct the text reading to Nandagovaputto pasudo Bala. 35 as 
Weller (op. cit. p. 40) has done, because the construction of a loc. 
abs. with jadappaJmdi is harsh. —{Line 15.) The Ardham. in 
which the Nom. Sing, of thematic stems ends in -o is no Ardham. — 
{Line 30.) It is a notable observation of P. that in the plays before 
iis there are instances of Acc. Plu. Masc. ending in -dni in Saur. 
and Mag. But his remarks on the subject call forth following 
comment. (1) All the examples cited by P. but one are from 
Saur.; the exception is amhdUkikdni Cam. 14. (2) With the excep- 
tions of two adjectives, tddisdni and amhdlisakdni, all the words ref- 
er to inanimate objects {kesa, gucchaa, gmnhaa, guna, padra, mdsau, 
phana, saadaa and pataha). (3) In the example tdni ddva sehdlidgU' 
mhadnl pekkhdmi kusumiddni vd na velti Svapna. 33, gumliadni is 
Nom. Plu. and not Acc. Plu. P. was evidently misled by the position 
oi pekkhdmi and has taken gumhadni as its object. The object of 
pekkhdmi; however, is not gufnhadni, but the whole sentence tdni 

-0 ';i"he use of the cerebi'al s is certainly peculiar. Though unnoticed by 
Prakrit grammarians it is not altogether unknown to Prakrit orthography. 
The 8hahbazgarhi, Mansera and Kalsi versions of Asoka’s edicts are full of 
words spelt with the cerebral s. A few examples chosen at random are : 
Rock Edict XII Sh savraprasamdani, M savrapramdani, K savdpdsamdani; 
\\\ M parisa ,' XIII K 56 a/At amisaye ; ibid, athavasdhhisitasd devdnam 
piyasa Piyadasine Idjine ; VIII Sh dasavasabhisito sato. 
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ddva sehdlid° etc. (4) Pkt. grammarians (Hema. 1.34) permit the 
optional form (m.) and gundim (n.) and therefore the suggested 
change in Caru. 47 is quite uncalled for ; P. has here again been 
misled by the Chaya. The text reading is ekajpurusapakkhavddidd 
savvagundnam hanti ; and P. wants to correct the text reading 
gundnam to gundni ; but gundnam is clearly nothing more than an 
incorrect contraction of gund nam. (5) It is questionable whether 
we have to correct fdndni (Svapna.) to pdnd, or to correct pdnd 
(Pratijha.) to pdndni; or again to let them both stand, like so many 
doublets in Pkt. (6) With regard to mdmdni, it should be remark- 
ed that in Caru. 5 the Nom. Plu. has the identical form yndsadni^^, 
which makes it doubtful whether in Pratijna. the word is used as 
mas. or asneiit. (7) If 6Y/AY/fr/-isn.. madga- could, I think, quite easi- 
ly be also n. I am not able to check the example, as P. has omitted 
to give the reference to the text. (8) As a reference to the Petersb. 
Diet, will show, pataha- is used sometimes as n and what is more 
important is that the passage cited (Bala. G2) is not Ardham. (9) 
P. has not given a single instance of any of these w ords being actually 
used in these plags with masc. ending to show^ that they are used 
in the Prakrit of these dramas as masc. nouns ; on the other hand, 
be has cited (p. 25) a number of cases in which the gender has 
actually changed from m. to n,:anki(m, puri(sakdra^gi(da^ naraka, 
vdsa, svapna, and tandala, some of wdrich are used in both genders 
indiscriminately. And as pointed out above, none of these woids 
(with the exception of the tw^o adjectives) are protected against 
neutralization by their meaning, as they are all names of inanimate 
objects. (10) L?vstly, it is worth remeuibering thi.t Prof. Liiders, 
after a most exhaustive and minute investigation of the entire 
material, has succeeded in establishing this peculiar form for 
Ardham. and Mag. only ; for Saur. its propriety is still questionable 
(Liiders, Epigraphische Beitrage 111— Sitzmigsb, Preuss, Akad. 
1913, p. 1009). It should seem then that w^hile there is a distinct 
possibility that some of the instances cited by P. are Acc. Plu. 
Masc. formed with the termination -dni, in others there has most 
probably been a change of gender. The claim of P.^ is justified tx> 

The text reading is : avia dakkhindmdsadni hhavissanti, repeated by 
the Vidusaka on p. 6 of the text. 
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a certain extent, but it is undeniable that P. considerably over- 
shoots the mark. 

Page 27. {Line 23.) The propriety of assuming a Loc. Sing. 
Fern, in -dam is questionable ; we should sooner assume an unautho- 
rized Sanskritism.--(Liy?e 27.) vind Caru. 79 has been correctly 
constiued in the Chayaas Nora.; Printz has been apparently misled 
by the text reading vdddanti, which is only a misprint for vddianti^ 
duly corrected in the second edition (p. 97).— (Lmc 32.) There 
is no need to correct Ujjatmo to Ujjatnte in Svapna. 21, 22 (first 
ed. pp. 20, 21), since JJjja'inio is not Gen. Sing, but a nominal adj. 
{:::z:zlJjjayimka- or IJjjayiniya-) derived from Ujjayini ; P. has again 
allowed himself to be misled by the Cbaya. 

Page 30. {Line 2.) P. has misunderstood the passage cited 
by him ; the subject of hhavissadi is nvdanam and not tdni, which is 
the predicate \—{Lvne 3.) tdni Svapna. 33 is not Acc. Plu. Masc. 
but Nora. Plu. Neut. (see above). — {Line 35.) It is uncertain whether 
imdni Pratijna. 4,0 should be regarded as Masc. or Neut., since 
mdsadni Cam. 5, 0 has been used once as Nom. Plu. (see 
above). 

Page 31, lines 28-31. S. saUhi, sattami and atthami refer to the 
day of the lunar month, and not to the hour of the day; cf. aUhami 
hh\i ajja Caru. 53. Further IcdlaUhami Pratijna. 50 is not the ‘black 
eighth hour,’ but the eighth day of the dark fortnight of Sravana 
whenKrsna was born, a day also known as Krsnastami. 

Page 31, line 27. The text reading vdddanti Cam. 79 is only 
a misprint, as already remarked, for vddianti, corrected in the 
second edition. The sign of the medial i was displaced and knocked 
off by the superior Devanagari figure 4. The Chaya correctly ren- 
ders it as vddyante, a fact which should have put P. on the right 
track. 

Page 35, line 36. It is not quite clear to me what P. means 
by future forms with thematic -i-, unless he is referring to forms 
like ukkanthissidi Svapna. 17, jivissidi Dutagh. 54. The Turfan 
fragments have preserved pawajissiti (Liiders 48, footnote 1). 

Page 36, line 23. No need to correct pucchiadi to pacchiadi, 
if the sentence is understood aright ; see Belloni-Filippi, Note 
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critiche ed esegetiche a] Carudatta ” di Bhasa, Riv, studi orient. 
9,586, 

Page 41, line 16. In explaining aamm Pratijna. 11 as Abs. 
of rt. gam, P. follows the Chaya, and has been misled again ; foi 
by reading the passage himself, he could have seen that agamy a 
in that context does not make any sense ; here damia is obviously 
=dcamya, dcamana being a ceremony which always precedes the 
prantoa. The stage direction dcamya is particularly frequent in 
these plays. 

Page 44. {Line 1 1 .) S. dma occurs in the BrhatkathaS'lokasaihgra- 
ha 5.114 and 9.70, as pointed out by Winternitz, Ostasiat ZeiUch. 
9, 290, and in Mattavilasa. — (Line 19.) S. yvanhdna Avi. 79, to 
judge by the context, is not ‘ Waschwasser,’ but some other acces- 
sory of the bath, perhaps ointment. — {'Ltne 26.) The reference for 
kumbhavalda has been left out inadvertently. 

Page 45. {Line2.) If tunnid is the same as tUnhid of the second 
edition (p. 21) it will hardly be necessary to assume the improbable 
meaning ‘ Schwiegertochter ’ for an imaginary word tunnid, since 
tunhid is a regular derivative of Skt. tusnikd ‘silent,’ which gives a 
thoroughly satisfactory sense ; see my translation (Oxford Univer- 
sity Press 1923), p. 21. —{Line 4.) The successive steps by which 
fankha Bala. 14 is reached appear to be these : Skt. j»dm,yw>Pkt. 
pdmsu,^^ pdmkhu, pamkhu ; whether the form is valid and admis- 
sible is another question ; about the meaning, however, there can 
not be any doubt ; see Weller, Die Abenteuer des Knaben Krischm, 
Anmerkungen, p. 94 —{Line 7.) Instead of correcting vadivassaa- 
Cam. 1, 4 to padivassaa- (as suggested by P.), adopt the reading of 
ms. kha, padivessa- (Skt. prative^ya-) Cam. 4 footnote. — {Line 13.) 
S. padisard is, as Ganapati Sastri in his commentary to the second 
edition of the Pratijna. explains, a charmed protective thread worn 
round the arm {hastadhdryam raksdsutram) ; in support he quotes 
pratisarastu sydd hastasutrenrsandayoh l,..manasuddhauca 
kecit tu striydm pratisardm vidu/i / /. — {Line 21 .) For S. landuo, see 
nowMorgenstierne, Ueberdas Verhdltnis zwischenCdru.u. Mrccha. 
p. 27 f., who has undoubtedly proposed a very satisfactory explana- 

22 Wackerna^^ol, Altind, Oramm, 1 § 118. 
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tion.— (Zftne 22.) For lohi also see Morgenstieme, op. cit. p. 26, 
who refers to a Divyavadana passage cited by Monier- Williams. 
— (Ziwc24.) Both the form and meaning of honti- Svapna. 69 
are quite clear. The Chaya rightly explains it as hunkrti ; honti= 
hum-ti for hum iti, lit. ‘hum’- making, that is, following the narra- 
tive with the ejaculation ‘ hum in order to show continued atten- 
tion ; see my transl. (O.U.P.) p. 57 and explanatory note 2o. Cf, 
the analogous derivativesj/tcf t-iYfj^ad-iff, and see examples in Kasika 
to Panini6. 1 . 98. See also now Belloni-Filippi, Riv studicrient, 
10,370. 

We will now reveit to p. 5 of the thesis, where Printz has 
presented in a collected form the most important peculiarities of the 
Prakrit of these dramas, which establish, according to him (p. 47), the 
antiquity of the dramas, as also in a remote manner the authorship 
of Bhasa. In regard to these alleged peculiarities,*^'^ I have to submit 
thefollo^\ing remarks and reservations : (1 ) metia- {mdtra-) according 
to P. is later than matta-. It may be so. But matta- is mentioned by 
grammarians like Hemacandra and occurs in the Kalyanas. also. 
It cannot therefore be said to be peculiar to the Trivandrum plays. 
(2) Svarabhakti u in purusa- is correct in Saur. according to 
kandeya. (3) -puruva- (instead of -puvva- Ski. -purva-) ifc. is found 
in the Turf an Fragments, and may therefore be regarded as a 
genuine archaism, (4) The regular cerebralization of I is a charac- 
teristic of Malayalam mss., also found in most of the southern 
editions of classical dramas recently published ; it is not a peculiar- 
ity of the Trivandrum plays, (b) In the hesitation between the 
reflexes -nn- and -nn-(Turfan-nn-) of ^jn- 1 see a confusion between 
the Saur. and Mag. forms, an explanation which harmonises with 
the frequent representation of -ny- by -ww- (the Turfan mss. show 
-M-). (6) The alleged change of -dy-(in nd-y-) and -fy- to -yy- is un- 

23 See also W. E. Clark, JAOS. 44, 101 f. — Clark takes exception to 
my use of the term ‘archaism,’ but there can be, I think, no question that the 
forms mentioned by me are ‘ archaic that is to say they belong to the ^ Old 
Prakrit’ in contradistinction to the rest of the Prakrit of the dramas, which 
is mostly ‘ Middle Prakrit.’ That is exactly the sense in which I use the word 
'archaic.* 
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certain, since the symbol used in southern mss. to represent the 
ligature is ambiguous. These doubts are only strengthened by the 
inconsequenttreatment of initial y-. (7) The change of -i^-to -H'A- 
instead of -ccA- signifies nothing relative to the age of the plays. 
(8) Some of the instances of Acc. Plu. Masc. ending in -dni cited 
by P. are valid ; others are doubtful or spurious. (9) Nom. Acc. 
Plu. Neut. in -ani appears to be a common, if not the regular, form 
in Malayalam mss. (1 0) The Loc. Sing. Fem. ending in -dom, as well 
as attdnarh (for attdnaam), I regard as Sanskritisms, as there is no 
authority for them anywhere else. (11) vaam, amhdam, tava, and 
kissa are true archaisms, as they are documented by actual instances 
in the Turfan Fragments. But it appears now that they are not 
peculiar to the Trivandrum plays, since, they are also found in other 
Malayalam mss. of, in part, very late plays such as the Mattavi- 
lasa, Nagananda and others. (]2)kocci I am unable to account for. 
(13) In view of the genh-oi the Turfan fragments, ganhadi appears 
to be a misformation, a hybrid Tadbhava. (14) The Part. Pres. 
Pass, in -ta^ndna-, I am inclined to regard with suspicion. (15) As 
has been observed by P. and other writers, these mss. contain clear 
instances of the inhibition of simplification of double consonants 
and compensation lengthening. Malayalam niss. in general, as appears 
from text editions of dramas published in recent years, favour 
this inhibition. (16) karia and gacchia are true archaisms ; 
but damia should be deleted from the list, since it is a reflex not of 
dgamya but of dcamya, (17) The use of with Imp., Inf. or Abs. 
and the employment of Part. Perf. Pass, as nomen actionis are 
matters of style and have no bearing on the question of the age of 
the plays. 

The more important of the general observations regarding 
the Prakrit of these plays scattered through the above pages may 
be conveniently summarized as follows. Firstly, even if these 
plays be Bhasa dramas (or as some scholars think adaptations of 
BhAsa dramas), the Prakrit they contain is not necessarily Bhdsa^s 
Prakrit, since our mss. arc barely 300 years old. Secondly, owing 
to faulty classification Printz’s citations of Mag. and Ardham. 
forms are useless for purposes of dialect differentiation. Thirdly, 
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we cannot be sure that forms like matta {mdtm)^ purusa (purusa), 
eva are archaic, or even legitimate Prakrit forms, unless we find 
corroboration from more reliable sources ; they may be mere 
Sanskritisnjs. Fourthly, the treatment of the ligatures jn, ny, 
ry in our mss. is confused and inconsequent ; hence in regard partly 
to the near possibility of confusion between &ur. and Mag. 
forms, and partly to the ambiguity of the symbol representing the 
ligature jj-yy, Printz’s attempt to bring the treatment of these 
conjuncts in a line with their treatment in the Turfan fragments 
and to base thereon chronological conclusions regarding the stage 
of development of Bhasa’s Prakrit may be regarded as having: sig- 
nally failed. Fifthly, the most important contribution to the 
subject made by Printz is to have shown that the mss. of our plays 
contain some instances of the Acc. Plu. Masc. ending in -dni, though 
the instances are not quite as numerous as Printz supposes them to 
be. Sixthly, besides this noteworthy form the mss. contain a few 
more instances of genuine Prakrit archaisms ; but as these latter 
are met with also in Malayalam mss. of classical dramas and of even 
later southern productions, the Prakrit argument is inconclusive 
and cannot by itself be safely made the basis of chronology. 
Seventhly and lastly, a satisfactory solution of the Bhasa question 
cannot be reached from a study merely of the Prakrits of the 
plays. 

July, 1924 . 



THE OBLIQUE FORM AND THE DATIVE SUFFIX 
IN MARATHI 

By N. B. Divatia 

Sir George Grierson’s notice of Jules Bloch’s work (La 
formation de la langue marathe) in JRAS, 1921 has proved to 
me highly suggestive and profitable. I shall state how. His 
remarks regarding the Marathi oblique singular form (deva-) are of 
special value to me. He accounts for devd- by the Apabhraihsa 
genitive devaha. This view is supported by the fact that the 
genitive sense fits in very well with forms like devd pdsi, devd hade, 
devddd, and the like. In the last-named form the dative suffix 
4d, as has been pointed out by Sir R. G. Bhandarkard is traceable 
to Hindi Idya, liye, Sindhi Idya etc. ; e.g. devahe liye, deva-je 
Idya, and the like. The genitive devd’-cd will present a sort of 
tautology in devasya^devaha^-cd (from Skr. -fj/a, which itself is 
equivalent to a genitive sufiix by virtue of its adjectival nature) 
But such apparent tautology is occasionally met with in later 
Apabhraihsa formations like idsa-tana (Skt. Hasya-tana) and we 
may very well condone it.2 

It may be incidentally remarked that Sir R. G. Bhandarkar^ 
also regards this oblique form ending in -d as derived from the 
Apabhraihsa genitive in 4ia. This derivation of the oblique form, 
however, throws special light on the formations in the sister 
language Gujarati. Thus, while Marathi has the oblique modi- 
fication -d in the case of words ending in -a (deva type), Gujarati 
has a similar oblique form in -d in the case of words ending in -o 

1 Wilson Philological Lectures, p. 249. 

^ c.g. ?TTg (Jamhu-svdmi-rdsa, V. S. 1266) ; 

{Vidyd-vildsa-rdsa, V.S. I486). 

In fact Hem. VIII. iv. 422 has (inside it) where the 

suffixes are adjectival and take a genitive before them. Only when their true 
nature had been lost sight of and the two suffixes became mere genitive 
terminations, the preceding genitive terminations vanished. 

8 op. cit. p. 239 f. 

JBBRAS. 1925. 
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(ghodo type) ; e.g, gho(^d-pdse, ghoddthi, ghoddnum, and the like. 
(The geoitive here also will present a double suffixing, -ha- and 
-num.) And here I come to the point where I have derived special 
light from Sir George’s article under reference. Hithert.o I have 
been viewing this -d in a different light. To quote myself: — 

“ A closer analysis of the W stem will show that the word 
ending in err is really the ‘form of nominative singular and it is 
by a constant habit, as it were, that it has taken the place of a 
base-word. For just see. turns the final into arr in 

its inflectional forms : (Skr.), 

(Pr.), (Gr.) : — bere the m: becomes ^ through the elision of 

^and the change of into thus retaining the nominative 
termination inherently. Before «n, etc. it is not the 
or afr that is changed to arr; but the true phonetic couise 
is : m etc. and thus the arar (without the 

nominative termination) becomes a?r ( etc,).”^ 

The -0 stem in Guj., the -d stem in Mar. and Hindi, have been 
shown by me at p. 215 of the same book thus 

(Masc. ending Apabhr.) 


1 

(G.) 

1 

3Tr (M.) 






ari (H.) ^ (H., Old H., or Braj H.) 

In the view stated above, I am now half inclined to introduce 
a partial modification regarding the oblique ending -d, and accept 
its derivation from the Apabhraihsa genitive in -ha. There are 
only two points requiring consideration : — 

(a) If the oblique ending is derived from the Apabhr. geni- 
tive, we shall have the stems with the -ha- suffix for the 

^ Gujarati Language and Literature by N. B. Divatia, p. 216. 

5 The final 3?T in is what I call rT (semi-wide). 
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nominative singular (g}iotakah,'> ghodau'i^ ghodo) , while ioi the 
oblique cases we must take the words without the -ka- suffix 
{ghotasya'^ ghodaha^ gliodd-\-num, ne, mdm etc.) This double 
arrangement presents a radical defect. 

(b) In the case of the ablative (ghoddfM) the genitive 
ancestry (ghodaha-) in the oblique form (ghodd-) does not fit 
properly with the origin of the termination 4M, which I trace 
from the conjunctive participle of thd. (Skt. sthd), 
being equivalent to This presents a psycho- 

logical defect not easily cured. 

Being faced by these two objections, the strength of which 
cannot be ignored, I hesitate to accept the genitive theory. The 
a-a theory (gJiotaku-^ ghodaa-'^ ghodd— {-the oblique terminations) 
would get over both the difficulties, while furnishing a fairly satis- 
factory account of the d-ending of the oblique form. Thus, I 
feel inclined to go back to my original view, not without a feeling 
of diffidence all the same. 

Tnere is another question discussed by Sir George Grierson 
which also furnishes food for reflection. It is as regards the -s 
in the Marathi dative (devds). Sir George Grierson gives up his 
derivation of this -.s* from the Prakrit genitive suffix'^ -ssa, 
and accepts M. Bloch’s view which, following Mr. Rajvade, sees 
in the -s the Old Marathi dative termination -si (devdst) ; but 
(and here I am afraid he treads on doubtful ground) he traces 
this -si again to the genitive -ssa plus the locative -e, ‘ false 
locative ’ though he calls it. The reasons he advances present, 
no doubt, a plausible and compact structure wherein the Prakrit 
genitive is fitted in snugly to account for the oblique form as well 
as this dative suffix. But, I may be permitted to suggest, we can 
do without resorting to the doubtful handle of a ‘ false locative ’ 
and double case-ending, if we derive this dative suffix -s (Old 
Marathi -5^") from Skt. samam ' with.’ No doubt, the sense furni- 

® See my article on “ The Ablative Termination in Gujarati ” in Sir 
Ashutosh Mukerji Jubilee YoluineSf No. 3 (Orientalia), part 3 . 

^ Beames, Comparative Grafnmar, vol. 2, p. 237, § 52 sterns to have 
derived this -s from the Skt. genitive suffix -sya. 
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shed by samam will primarily be instrumental, and such is the 
sense in Marathi in sentences like rfl 

But these very instances will furnish the psy- 
chological step by which the dative sense quietly comes in. In 
fact Sir R. G. Bhandarkar has shown this aspect of the -s suffix 
fully, in his Wilson Philological Lectures 2r)0 — 252). I need 

not reproduce the whole discussion, but the following extract 
(p. 252) will be useful ; 

Now the original sense of this word [viz. samam] is with, 
but this with expresses many relations, the differences between 
which become wider in the course of time and thus the word 
has come to signify ‘ to, according to, with (as an instrument) 
and/rom.’ ” 

The only point wherein I differ respectfully from my learned 
Master in that discussion is regarding the derivation of -sem or 
saiim as an ablative suffix. In 

Dr. Bhandarkar traces the ablative endings to samam just as 
in the case of the instrumental^ and dative suffix. I think these 
ablative endings -sem, -savm can be derived better from some ob- 
solete or posited con junctive participle of the Skt. root as (:=^'to 
be,’ as in Mar, asun) ; this derivation fits better with the partici- 
pial sense contained in Guj. -fhi (=thai),'^ 

September, 1921. 

s Hindi has another instrumental suffix, sana, e.g. 

fiirf 41^ (Tulsi’s Ramiiyana, Lahka-kaiida) 

(ibid. Bala-kaiida). 

This Sana can very well be traced to Skt. sanga, rather than to samam. 

® For further details see my article in Sir Ashutosli Maker ji Jahilee 
Volumes, No. 3, part 3, referred to in n. 6 supra. 



THE PORTUGUESE ALLIANCE 
WITH THE MUHAMMADAN KINGDOMS OF THE DECCAN 

By Rev. H. Heras, S.J. 

St. Xa vibe’s College, Bombay 

{Communicated hy Rev. Dr. R. Zimmermann, S.J.) 

Commenting on a letter of Fr. Jerome Xavier, S.J., published 
in the Indian Antiquary, February 1924, 1 pointed out the probabi- 
lity of an alliance between the Portuguese Viceroy and the Muhami- 
madan Kings of the Deccan, although the Asia Poriuyuesa olM&imel 
de Faria y Sousa and other works on this subject do not say a word 
about this particular point. ^ The only hint of such an alliance is 
found in Fr. Du Jarric, Thesaurus Rerum Indicarum, vol. in, 
p. 46. 

Fortunately in the official Archives - of the Portuguese State 
of India, at Pangim, I came across last October several documents 
which clearly speak of this alliance. I shall publish here the ex- 
tracts from those documents, chronologically arranged. 


From a letter of Philip II of Spain to the Viceroy Dom 
Francisco de Gama, Conde de Vidigueira, dated Lisbon, 25th of 
February 1596. 

“ Matias de Alburquerque [the former Viceroy] wrote me also 
that his embassy to the Idalcao [the King of Bijapur] was intended 
to make an alliance with the Mellique [the petty Chief of Chaul and 
Dabul] in order to be ready against the Mughal [Emperor] ; and to 
attain better this object, he mentioned to him many reasons showing 
him the evident danger for all those kings of ruining themselves 
altogether, should they not ally and strengthen themselves against 

1 Intentionally, I do not mention Danvers, The Portuguese in India, 
because his work is nothing but a translation of the above-mentioned Asia 
Portuguesa. 

2 Archivo da Secretaria Qeral do Oovemo. 

JBBEAS, 1926. 
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theMughals ; to this you must help also, persuading all those kings 
one after another, a task that will become easier with the Mellique 
at present, since peace has already being settled [with him], accord- 
ing to the news of Matias de Alburqu^rque that came by 
land Vide Mongoes do ReinOy No. 4, Ano de 1595 te 1598, 
fol. 629. 

II 

In another letter, dated Lisbon, 5th of February 1597, the same 
King recommends again to the same Viceroy the aforesaid alliance 
with all the neighbouring Kings against the Mughals. — Vide 
Mongoes de ReinOy No. 4, Ano de 1595 te 1598, fol. 783. 

III 

In an answer from the Viceroy to the King, of the sanie year, 
there is an account of the steps taken by the King of Bijapur to 
foster this alliance .^ — Yide Mongoes de Remo, No. 4, Ano de 1595 
te 1598, fol. 785. 

IV 

From a letter of Philip III of Spain to the same Viceroy, dated 
Lisbon, 21st of November 1598. 

I approve of your interest in keeping the King of Bijapur on 
good terms with that state, although he ordered no visit to be 
paid to you until now, as is customary. Treat him always 
remembering how necessary is the alliance with the neighbouring 
kings, to defend us all against the Mughal [Emperor].”^*— Vide 
Mo7igdes do Rei/io, No. 2, Ano de 1583 te 1601, fol. 421. 

‘‘ Tambem me escreue Matias dalburquerque q a sua embaixada ao 
Idalcao fora ajuntarse cm amisado com o Mellique pera se defenderem do 
Mogor, e pera q milhor viesem riisto Ihe acre9entara m ^ resoes mostrandolhe 
o uidente periguo em q estauao de se perderem de todo si se nao ligasem e 
fisesem poderosos contra o Mogor e q de uos ap deveis ir persuadindo a hu 
Rei, e a outro, e agora se podera faser iso milhor com o Mellique pois sao 
asentadas as pases com elle comforme a o auiso de Matias dalburquerque q 
ueiopor terra.” 

4 “ Bern he qu© facieis conta, de oydalx?i Correr Bern Com esse estado, 
Postoque nao Vos mandasse, at 6 entao Visitar Como he Costume, e que cor- 
raes com ele nas Lembran^as necessarias do muito que ymporta ligarsso 
com 08 Reys Vezinhos, e dofenderemse todos do Mogor.” 
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V 

From a letter of Philip III of Spain to the Viceroy Ayres de 
Saldanha, dated Lisbon, 25th of January 1601. 

“ And though the Conde [de Vidigueira] writes me that Akbar 
is already an old man, distrusting his eldest son and fearing to be 
poisoned by him and [on account of that] he had stopped the war 
he was waging against the kingdom of the Mellique ; yet since that 
King is very, powerful and sagacious and desirous of approaching 
to that island of Goa, I recommend you to keep your eyes open on 
his designs and intentions to prevent them witli the necessary 
remedies.”^— Vide Mongdes do Reino, No. 8, Ano de 1 601 tel 602, 
fol. 18. 

VI 

From a letter of the same King to the same Viceroy, dated 
Valladolid, in Spain, 23rd of March 1604. 

The circumstances of the relations between Akbar and his 
eldest son, as related by you, are the most suitable for the welfare 
of that state ; and since we know the purpose of that King, I wish 
that the discord between them w^ould last until his death, for after 
his demise it is understood that war will ensue in all his kingdoms. 
The precautions taken by the Mellique to defend himself from him, 
as you told me, must be much appreciated, and I thank you for 
the pains that you tell me you are taking to induce and incite him 
to do so.” Vide Mongdes do Reino, No. 9, Ano de 1604, fol. 22. 


5 “ E posto que o Comde mo escreue quo ho oquebar ^ ja volho e andaiia 
desconfiado de stiu mais velho o temia quo o matase com pe^onha e quo 
tinha sospensfi a guerra q fazia ao Hno c^o Meliquci, por esto Key ser muito 
podoroso o sagaz e desiyar muito aveziiiharso a ossa ilha do Goa, vos euco- 
mondo terihaes sempro muita vegra em sous desegnhos e inteiitos pera 
Ihos altalhardes com hos Remodios necessarios.” 

® “ 0 estado om q dizeis q esta o Ecabar com sou hlho mais velho ho 
o q mais conu^ a esse estado conforme aos intentos deste Key querera Ds q 
em quanto uiuir continue esta diuizao eritro elles, que por sua morte bem se 
eutende q auora em tbdos seus Reinos. As deligencias q me auizaos q o Meli-i 
que faz por se defender delle so deuem estimar muito, e ou uos agrade^e as 
quo me oscreueis q fazeis pello pressuadir e animar a isto.” 
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From a study of these extracts we can deduce the following 
conclusions : 

1st. — ^The Portuguese authorities were aware of the imperia- 
listic designs of Akbar, and the King of Portugal himself was the 
first in urging the Viceroy to be ready for the Mughal attack. 

2nd. — The best preparation against the Mughal army seemed 
a defensive alliance with the neighbouring kingdoms ; such were the 
Muhammadan kingdoms of the Deccan that surrounded Goa. Akbar 
could never reach the Portuguese settlement but by passing through 
these kingdoms, since he would never dare to fight the Portuguese 
on tne sea. 

3rd. — ^Although these documents inform us only of the negotia- 
tions between the Portuguese and the King of Bijapur and the 
Mellique, nevertheless there is no doubt that all the other kingdoms 
of the Deccan joined this alliance to which they were invited by the 
very Portuguese, and it seems probable that this invitation was made 
through the above-mentioned Kings of Bijapur and Dabul. 

4th. — ^During the time of the rebellion of Prince Salim against 
his father the alliance was a little forgotten, being then unneces- 
sary : as the interior disturbances of Akbar’s kingdom became a 
cause of rejoicing for his enemies. 

At last the Portuguese saw all those kingdoms overcome by 
the Mughal Emperors, being themselves safe in the midst of that 
srorm, on account of the new Maratha kingdom that arose from their 
ruins. 

Jwwe, 1924. 



THE BHASA RIDDLE : A PROPOSED SOLUTION 


By V. S. SUKTHANKAR 

The previous historyi of the discussion centering round the 
thirteen anonymous dramas discovered by Pandit Ganapati Sas- 
tri and attributed by him to Bhasa is sufficiently well known, and 
there is no need to repeat it here in detail. It will suffice to observe 
that many distinguished scholars, whose researches in Sanskrit 
literature entitle them to speak with authority, fully agree with the 
learned editor of the Trivandrum Sanskrit Series, and whole- 
heartedly support him in attributing these plays to Bhasa. The 
theory has not however won entire satisfaction. Prominent 
among the dissenters are : Ramavatara Sarma Pandeya, Barnett, 
Bhattanatha Svamin, Rangacarya Raddi, Kane, and (latterly 
also) Pisharoti, who all agree in placing tiie dramas after the seventh 
century A. D., and in regarding them as the work of some paltry 
playwright or pkywrights. Between these extremes lie the 
views of Winternitz and myself. We accepted the Bhasa theory, 
but not without some reserve ; while recognizing that the pro- 
pounder and the supporters of the hypothesis had a strong jprima 
facie case, we held at tiie same time that the evidence adduced did 
not amount to a conclusive proof (see, above, vol. 26, p. 232). 

♦ * * 

One peculiarity of the Bhasa problem appears not to have 
been clearly realized by most previous writers on the subject. This 
peculiarity is that there is not a single argument advanced on either 
side that may be regarded as conclusive and that has not been, or 
cannot be, met by an almost equally sound argument on the 
opposite side. 

Let us consider some individual instances. Take the fact that 
the title of the work and the name of the author are not mentioned 

1 Bibliographical material will be found in my “ Studies in Bhasa (V)*', 
above vol. 26, pp. 230 ff. 

JBBRAS. 1925. 
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in the rudimentary sthapana of these plays. This omission is 
explained by the supporters of the theory on the assumption that 
in pre-classical times details like these were left to the preliminaries 
and are therefore not found in the sthapana.^ The explanation 
possesses a certain degree of probability, but nothing more since it 
involves an unsupported and unproved, though plausible, assump- 
tion. — On the other hand those writers who deny the authorship 
of Bhasa explain the omission on the ground that the plagiarists 
or adapters, whose handiworks these dramas are, had very obvious 
reasons to remain nameless, an assumption, on the face of 
it, not less improbable than the other. ^ 

Next take the lack of accord with the rules of theorists like 
Bharata, as seen in the admittance, into our plays, of stage fights and 
death scenes, which were avoided in the classical drama, and are 
in part expressly forbidden by Bharata. This has been utilized Dy 
the protagonists of the theory as another proof of the antiquity of 
the plays. But this explanation, like the previous one, has all the 
appearance of being another subtle attempt at exploiting our ignor- 
ance of pre-classical technique, being in the last analysis nothing 
more nor less than a deduction from the a priori assumption that the 
plays in dispute are pre-classical. The Mahabhasya passage en- 
listed by Keith {The Skt, Drama, p. 110) in this connection does not 
in any way countenance the assumption; for Weber’s theory of 
mimic Idlliiig f)f Kamsa and mimic binding of Bali, which has 
repeatedly oeen shown to be inadequate, must, unfortunately, be 
finally abandoned now, after the conclusive proofs brought for- 
ward by Prof. Liiders^ to show that the Saubhikas and the Gran- 
thikas were both merely raconteurs or rhapsodes.- — The conflict 
with the rules of treatises on rhetorics admits of another expla- 
nation, which must be pronounced to be quite aS plausible as the 
former, if not still more so. These innovations, it has been urged, 
have been introduced in quite recent times with a view to produc- 
ing a more arresting stage effect, to striking a more popular note 
in the presentation of Sanskrit plays ; and tliere is ample evidence 
to sliow' that these pla^^s have indeed been very popular, as stage 

2 Keith, The Sanskrit Drama (Oxford 1924), p. IJl. 

^ Pisharoti, BS08, 3, 115. 

4 “ Die Saubhikas,” SBAW. 1916, 698 ff. 
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plays, in Mala 3 ^alam, where some of them are even now regularly 
produced by professional, hereditary actors, locally known as 
Cakyars and Nahgyars (Pisharoti, BSOS. 3, 112 f.) 

Then there is the argument based on similarities in diction and 
ideas betw^een these plays and some celebrated plays such as Sakun- 
tala. These similarities are clearly equivocal. While they can 
on the one hand be used^ to prove that the striking ideas of the 
author of the anonymous plays have been freely borrowed and 
amplified by others, they can on the other hand be also used, with 
equal cogency, to support the view that the anonymous compilers of 
these plays have found in the works of classical dramatists a splen- 
did hunting ground for hons mots and happy thoughts.® And the 
protagonists of the theory have to admit that no strict proof of 
indebtedness is possible. Keith (op! cit. p. 124) confidently as- 
sures us that “ the evidence is sufficient to induce conviction to am^ 
one accustomed to weighing literary evidence of borrowing.” Yes, 
but what IS the test of one's being ‘‘ accustomed to w eighing 
literary evidence of borowing” ? Presumably, the suceptibility 
to the conviction being induced ! 

Then there are verses in these dramas that are found cited or 
criticized in different treatises on rJietorics. They have been used 
by those who favour the Bhasa theory to corroborate their view" 
that these are w"orks of a very considerable writer, who could be no 
other than Bhasa. The rhetoricians being mostly silent on the 
point, w"e do not know^ that the verses quoted w^ere taken from 
dramas oy Bhasa. ft cannot however be denied that the view can 
claim for itself a certain degree of plausibility.- On the other hand 
it is also not quite impossible that these verses might have been 
appropriated for their own use by adapters at a moment when the 
creative faculty, being too severely taxed, had refused bo function 
further. 

Great capital has been made by the opponents of the theory 
out of certain verses which are cited as Bhasa’s in anthologies of 
Sanskrit verse, but are not found in the present plays. The ar- 

^ See for instance Ganapati Sastri in the Introduction to his edition 
of SV. 

® Cf. Raja in Zeitsclir. f, Ind. u, Iran, (ZII.) 2, 260. 

7 Cf. Ramavatara Sarma Pandeya, ^dradd, vol. 1, p. 7. 
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giiment is not as sound as it at first sight appears. It is easy to 
explain their absence on the hypothesis, that the supposed author 
had written further plays or poems which may be the sources of 
these citations (Keith, op. cit. p. 105). And if that does not 
suffice it may, with some plausibility, be urged that these verses 
have been excerpted from some lost recensions of these dramas. 
We need onlv recall the well-kno^^ n fact that in the third act of the 
Bengali recension of Sakuntala one scene is four or five times as 
long as the corresponding portion in the Devanagari recension; even 
the names of the dramatis personae are in part different in the two 
recensions.® As a last resort one may even enlist the unquest- 
ionable facts that- in these anthologies the names of authors are 
frequently miscjiioted, the same verse is attributed to different 
authors, and finally verses attributed even to Kalidasa and 
other celebrated dramatists are not found in their extant 
works. ' 

I have' so far dealt with some of the minor arguments advanced 
on either side and tried to show that they are utterly inconclusive. 
There are however some arguments that are cionsidered by their 
propoimders as d(‘cisivo in cliaracter, and to these we shall now 
turn our attention. 

OiK^ of these arguments is that our plays are begun by the 
Sutradhara, in contradistinction to the classical plays, and that 
this chai’actei'istic of the plays by Bhasa has been pointedly alluded 
to by Bana in tiui distich in which he celebrates the great drama- 
tist. This argument on which the supporters of the theory place 
so much reliance is fallacious, and the great effort made to 

find in this lact a proof conclusive of the authorship of Bhasa must 
definitely be pronounced a failure. The verse from the Harsacarita 
states merely that Bhasa’s dramas were begun by the Sutradhara. 
It is the perversion of all probability to find in this innocuous 
statement a distinguishincf characteristic of Bhasa dramas, because 
every (Sanskrit play we know of, all the dramas by Kalidasa, Harsa, 
Bhavabhuti and other dramatists, were likewise begun by the 
Sutradhara. The latter fact is somewhat obscured by the circum- 
stance that instead of the correct shorter formula ndndyante 


® Sakuntala ed. Moiiicr Williams (Oxford 1870). Ihefacic, p. vii. 
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sutradkdrah^ some norihein manuscripts read ; 
ndndyante tatah pravisati sutradhdrah, 

these words being placed between the benedictory verse (or 
verses) with which all dramatic manuscripts begin, and the 
introductory prose speech of the Sutradhara. When the stage 
direction reads merely ndyidyante sutradhdrah, there is no 
question that the Sutradhara does not enter at the point where 
this stage direction is inserted, and must be Ksupposed to be on the 
stage already, for the simple reason that the manuscripts contain 
no stage direction announcing his entry. Who recites the nandi 
follows from the direction of the Natyasastra of Bharata (Ed. 
Kavyamala, adh. 5, v. 98) ; 

sutradhdrah pathet tatra ^nadhyamam s^varam d^ritah 
ndndim,,, * 

In view of this clear statement of Bharata, can we legitimately draw 
any conclusion other than that the nandi of the classical dramas 
was recited by the Sutradhara himself ? Thus, according to the 
testimony of the vast majority of manuscripts and conformably to 
the rules of rhetoricians, the procedure is that the Sutradhara first 
recites the benedictory stanzas (with which manuscripts of all 
dramas commence) and then proceeds with the prose speech as- 
signed to his role. The words ndndyante sutradhdrah of the northern 
manuscripts then mean : “ at the end of the nandi the Sutradhara 
(continues speaking)". This is the view of the commentator dagad- 
dhara,® and it appears to be perfectly sound. If it is admitted 
that all plays without exception were begun by the Sutradhara with 
the recitation of benedictory stanzas, it is clear that the position 
and the wording of the first stage direction has nothing whatsoever 
to do with the question whetlier the play is begun by the stage- 
director or not. The only difference between the manuscripts of 
the Trivandrum plays and the northern manuscripts of classical 
plays is as regards nomenclature, as has been already pointed out 
by Winternitz {Ostasiat. ZeitscJir. 9, 285), Such being the case, 
it cannot any longer be maintained that Bana had the intention 
of drawing attention to any distinguishing characteristic of Bhasa’s 


® Malatimadhava, Ed. Bombay 8kt. Series, ]). 0. 
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works by saying that his plays were sutradhdrakrtdrambha. Bana’s 
only object is, as Keith (op. cit. p. 91 ) has justly remarked, to 
celebrate Bhasa’s fame, and to show his wit by the comparison in 
the same words with some not very obvious object of comparison.” 
Bana’s verse is merely a siibhasita, as will now be admitted by 
every unbiased critic. The di«oussion whether in this verse from 
the Harsacarita there is an allusion to some technical innovation 
of Bhasa in shortening the preliminaries, combining the functions 
of the Sutradhara and the 8thapaka, taking the prologue away from 
the Sthapaka and placing it in the mouth of the Sutradhara and 
much other vague speculation of the kind (Lindenau, Bhdsa- 
Studien, pp. 10,37 ) is mere verbiage. The Trivandrum plays at 
any rate offer no occasion for the discussion of these questions 
and, what is more important, furnish no answers to them. 

Our conclusions on this point may be summarized thus : ( 1 ) 
the nandi, which used to precede all dramatic representations, 
being invariably recited by the 8utradhara, all Sanskrit dramas are 
sutradhara krtdrambka; (2) it is thus wholly inadmissible to regard 
this attribute as specifying a distinguishing characteristic of Bhasa’s 
dramas; and therefore (3) the argument whicli seeks in the position 
and the wording, in our manuscripts, of the stage direction ndn* 
dyantc etc. a proof conclusive of Bhasa’s authorship is utterly 
devoid of cogency. Furthermore, it has now been shown that all 
Malayalam manuscripts of dramas begin in the identical manner. 
If it then still be true (as Keith asserts, 1923,60) that 

“ by this decidedly noteworthy fact’' (namely, that these plays 
are begun by the Sutradhara,) they are “ eligible to be considered 
Bliasa’s”, then all Sanskrit dramas are likewise eligible to be con- 
sidered Bhasa’s ! 

Several efforts have been made to prove in these dramas traces 
of later date than Kalidasa ; but most of the arguments,'" as has 
in part already been shown, are quite inadequate to su})porl the 
conclusion. It is also impossible to find cogency in the argument 
advanced first -to my knowdedge-— by Kane,^^ and then repeated 
recently by Barnetti- that the Nyayasastra of Medhatithi men- 


For instance, Pisharoti, BSOS. 3, 107 f. 
VividJui-jndna-vistdra, vol. 51 (1920), p. 100. ' 
1-2 BSOS, 3, 35. 
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tioned in the Pratima is the same as the Manubhasyab^^Medhatitbi 
(c. loth century). The different sastras have been mentioned in 
the Pratima (v. 8/9) in the following order : the Manaviya Dhar- 
raasastra, the Mahesvara Yogasastra, the Barhaspatya Arthasastra, 
Medhatithi's Nyayasastra and lastly the Pracetasa Sraddhakalpa. 
If the view mentioned above be right, we should, in the first place, 
be unable to explain satisfactorily why the Nyayasastra of Medha- 
tithi should be separated from the Dharmasastra of Hanu ; then 
there is the difficulty that the Mannbhasya is, strictly speaking, 
neither a work on Nyaya (Logic) nor a sastra (Keith, BSOS. 3,295). 
More important than these is in my opinion the following consider- 
ation. There is something so incongruous in citing 'Medhatithi's 
commentary on Mann in juxtaposition with such sastras as the 
Dharrna, Yoga, and Artha, and the Sraddhakalpa, said in this 
passage to be proclaimed by gods and progenitors of the Imman 
race like Manu, Mahes^^ara, Brhas])ati, and Pracetas, that, to say 
the least, the explanation cannot be considered very happy. In 
fact tlie context comjxds the conclusion that the Nyay:isastra is a 
science of the same order as the otluu sastras mentioiK'd in the list, 
and that Medhatithi is an author, real or imaginary, of the same 
standing as the rest c)f the authorities inentiorKai by Itavana. 
Whether such a work as Medliatithi's Nyayasastra (or at least some 
notice of it) has come down to us or not seems to me immaterial. 
Moreover the boast of Havana, the primeval giant, that he has 
studied Medhatithi \s commentary on iManu would be such a ludi- 
crous anachronism that we must refuse to credit even an alleged 
plagiarist of the tenth or eleveritli century with such an abysmal 
absurdity. Tlu' only effect of admitting such an explanation of 
the Nyayasastra would be to make the emimeration and the whole 
boast of Havana farcical, which is far from being the desired effect. 
It is thus impossible to accept the identification of the Medhatithi 
of the Pratima with the commentator on the M^anusmrti. 

Now finally the Prakrit argument. At one time I myself held 
the view that the archaisms in the Prakrit of these plays would throw 
some light on their age : but my anticipations have not been 
realized. It has now been shown that in Malayalam manuscriy^ts 
of flramas of even Kalidasa and Harsa we come across archaisms 
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of the type which are claimed to be peculiar to the Prakrit of the 
dramas in dispute : most of these alleged peculiarities recur more- 
over in dramas by southern writers of the sixth and later centuries 
(Pisharoti, BSOS. 3,109). It should seem that the Prakrit o-f 
the dramas is a factor depending more on the provenance and the 
age of manuscripts than on the provenance and the age of the 
dramatist. In the course of a lengthy review of Bhasa' s Prakrit 
(1921) by Printz, published elsewhere, I have expressed it as my 
opinion that the I*rakrit archaisms cannot by themselves be safely 
made the basis of chronology, and that a satisfactory solution of 
the Bhasa question cannot be reached from a study of the Prakrit 
alone (above, pp. 103ff.). With ponderous dogmatism Keith in- 
sists that ‘'there being evidence of Bhasa’s popularity’"- strictly 
speaking, only of the plays attributed to Bhasa — “ with the actors 
in Malayalam, it is only necessary to suppose that they modified 
the Prakrit of the later plays in some measure to accord with the 
Prakrit of Bhasa*’ (Keith, BSOS. 296). The explanation 
would liave value if, and only if, all the plays in dispute could on 
independent evidence be confidently attributed to Bhasa ; but 
such is not the case. Keith’s argument only begs the question. 

* * * 

However desirable it may be to obtain a decisive answer to 
the main question in the affirmativ^e or negative, it is quite clear 
that neither of the solutions proposed will stand critical investi- 
gation. The problem appars to be much more complex than 
hitherto generally supposed. As is only too often the case, the 
claims of both sides seem to be only partial truths : in a sense these 
plays— at least some of them, at present quite an indeterminate 
number— are Bhasa’s plays and in a sense they are not. 

That they are not original dramas seems to follow with 
sufficient certainty from the absence of the name of any author in 
both the prologue of the dramas and the colophon of the manuscripts. 
The explanation that in pre-classical times the name of the author 
was not mentioned in the prologue of the plays involves a gratuitous 
assumption wholly lacking proof. Further no satisfactory ex- 
planation has so far been offered by those who regard all these dra- 
mas as Bhasa’s why the name of the author should not have been 
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preserved in the colophon of a single manuscript of even one of 
these thirteen dramas. The Turfan manuscript of one of Asva> 
ghosa’s dramas^^ has preserved intact the colophon of the last 
act, recording the fact that the drama is the Sariputraprakarana by 
A^vaghosa. Tt cannot, therefore, Avith any plausibility, be urged that 
the colophons of the oldest manuscripts of dramas did not contain 
the title of the work or the name of the author ; and it would be 
demanding too much from jirobability to expect the wholesale 
and accidental destruction of the colophon's of all manuscripts of 
a group of thirteen dramas by one and the same author. 

The true character of these plays was partly recogniziHl by 
Rangacarya Raddi and by twoMalayalam scliolars A.K. and Iv.R. 
Pisharoti. The main thesis of Tladdi was a negative om* ; it was 
to j^T'ove that the plays could not be by Bliasa : and the whole of 
his lengthy article on the subject comprises practically of a 
destructive criticism of the arguments of Ganapati Sastii. He 
does not however lose sight of the ‘‘ possibility that these plays may 
be abridged versions of tlie original dramas by Bhasa, prepared by 
some modern poet or other/’ The Pisharotis also look upon these 
dramas as compilations, regarding moreover the Trivandrum SV. 
as “an adaptation of the original Svapnavasavadatta of Bhasa. ’ 
The two scholars were not able to support their cJayns on more 
solid ground than that there is a living tradition, preserved in the 
circle of Malayalam Pandits, to the effect that tliese “ plays are 
only compilations and adaptations ’ (Pisharoti, BSOS. />,116; 
compare Raja, Z7/. 1923, 264). But a substantial basis for tliis 
assumption has noAV been supplied by Sylvain Levi’s discovery of 
certain references to Bhasa’s SV. in yet unpublished manuscripts 
of two treatises on rhetorics. 

In a notice of these manuscripts Levi (J/l. 192:», 197 — 217) 
publishes certain information which throws more light on this 
perplexing question than an3rthing else that has recently been 
written on the subject; but livi appears not to have realized the 
full significance of his discovery, unless indeed I have misunder- 
stood him, which is easily possible. In the article cited above Levi 


13 8BAW. 1911, 388 ff. 

14 Vividha-jndna-vistdra, vol. 47 (1916), pp. 209 ff. 
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draws attention to the mention of the SV. and the Daridracaru- 
datta, as also to certain quotations from these dramas in the Natya- 
daipana (ND.) by Ramacandra and Gunacandra, and the Nata- 
kalaksana (NL.) by Sagaranandin. One of these quotations differs 
in a very important particular from all quotations so far adduced.* 
We have found verses from our dramas cited and criticized in works 
on rhetorics but without any mention of the source ; we have seen 
verses (dted in anthologies over the name of Bhasa, but without 
mention of the work in which they occur ; we have lastly found 
verses quoted as from- a SV., but without specification of the 
author. Either the name of the author or that of thew^ork, con- 
nected with the verse cited, has hitherto been invariably in doubt ; 
sometimes both have been in doubt. Now for the first time we 
have some datum winch connects a verse with Bhasa as also with a 
specific drama by him ; the verse is cited in the ND. with the spe- 
cific? remark that it is excerpted from the SV. by Bhasa. From the 
fact that this verse is not found in our play, Levi concludes that the 
latter is not the ‘ authentic ’ SV. by Bhasa (JA, 1923, J99). 

Let us first make it clear to ourselves what is the exact 
meaning of the little word ‘ iinauthentic ’ with which we are asked 
to condemn the drama. Are our editions of the works of Kali- 
dasa autlientic in the same sense as our editions of the works of, 
say, Goethe ? Are they authentic in the sense that the text they 
present is the text exactly as conceived and finally wintten down 
by the reputed author ? No one will be prepared to deny that 
the Prakrit of the dramas may have been gradually modernized in 
the course of transmission, or that the Sanskrit portion may have 
suffered a little at the hands of well-meaning * diaskeuasts,’’ or 
that lastly some few verses and even scenes may have been inter- 
polated or omitted. As has already been remarked, a scene in the 
third act of the Bengali recension of Sakuntala is four or five times 
as long as the corresponding part in the Devanagari version. The 
play Vikramorvasi has come down to us in two recensions, of 
which one contains a series of Apabhraihsa verses that are entirely 
ignored in the other. Such being the case, what is the justifica- 
tion for considering even one of the shorter versions, which are 
apparently older than the other, in every detail an exact replica 
of the original in the form in which it left the hands of the dra- 
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matist who composed it ? It seems certain that the tradition 
fluctuated, and fluctuated at times considerably.^^ Still we do not 
make such a bustle over the fact that ‘ authentic ’ works of 
Kalidasa are no longer available. 

Be that as it may, there is another aspec;t of this citation that 
appears to have a positive value. The verse reads : 

pdddkrdntdni puspdni sosma cedath Mdsanam / 
nunam kdcid ihdsind mdm drsPvd sahasd natd / / 

(Read gatd.) 

The king of Vatsa, regarding a stone bench in the ])leasure garden, 
says : 

‘‘ The flowers are trodden under feet, 

The stone bench retains still its heat. 

Forsooth some lady who was seated here, 

On seeing me, has departed in haste. 

Commenting on this verse Levi remarks that we find in the Trivan- 
drum SV. ^ dislocated’ elements of the scene as written by Rhasa. 
Such is however not the case. There is no dislocation at all. All 
that may have happened is that the ND. vei'se has dropped out of 
the text of the Trivandrum version. 

The situation in our play is this. In the first scene of the 
fourth act Padmavati and V^avadatta are promenading in 
the pleasure garden, admiring the beauty of sephalika bushes 
in blossom. Padmavati’s maid begs her to seat herself on a 
stone bench in or near the se})halika bower, and she herself 
departs to pluck flowers. The ladies seat themselves on the 
bench indicated and indulge in a tete-a-tete. Presently Pad- 
mavatl, to her consternation, discovers that the King and the 
Jester are strolling leisurely in the direction of their arbour. She 
thereupon proposes to her friend that they themselves should move 
away and hide in a neighbouring jessamine pergola. The King 
and the Jester approach the sephalika arbour just vacated by the 

Compare Sten Konow, Das indische Drama, p. 66 : Jetzt sind wohl 
die meisten der Ansicht, dass keine der un.s vorliegenden Rezensionen den 
Urtext des Dichters [viz, Kalidasa] repraesentiert.” 
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ladies. At this point there is in our play a small hiatus, all hut 
imperceptible. Standing near the bower the Jester abruptly 
remarks: ‘‘Her Ladyship Padmavati must have come here and 
gone away.” We fail to understand why the Jester should make 
this curious, unmotivated remark. The missing link ^ is evidently 
the ND. stanza, which furnishes the requisite motive for the remark 
of the Jester. Wo are here told that the King, on observing that 
the surface of the stone bench is warm, surmises that some lady 
who had been sitting there, on seeing him approach, had hurriedly 
departed, crushing under her feet, during a hasty retreat, the 
flowers lying scattered on the ground. The King has no idea who 
that lady was. But the observation of the King sets the J^ter 
thinking, who shrewdly surmises that it must have been 
Padmavati. 

This recapitulation of the situation should make it clear to the 
reader that there is no great ‘ dislocation ’ of the elements of the 
Original scene as far as it may be surmised from the quotation in 
the ND. All that is needed to restore the text is the replacement 
of the new verse at the point where there is a hiatus in our 
version. 

In the same article Levi has another quotation which also has 
some bearing on the present question. The other treatise, the 
Natakalaksana, gives, without any mention of the name of the 
author, an extract from a SV. to illustrate a device with which the 
transition from the preliminaries to the main action of the play is 
achieved and a character is introduced. The quotation is : 

mpathye sulradhdra/i utsdrandm srutvd pathati jaye katham 
tapovane 'py utsdrand l(vilokya) katham mantri Yaugandhu- 
rdyanaJi Vatsardjasya rdjyapratydnayanam 
kartukdmah Padmdvatiyajanenotsdryate I j 

“ The stage director (sutradhara) on hearing the order for dis- 
persal shouted behind the scenes repeats: ‘ How now ! Even 
in a hermitage people are being ordered to disperse.’ (Looking aside.) 
‘ Why, the minister Yaugandharayana, who is seeking to restore 
to the King of Vatsa his kingdom, is being turned away by the 
servants of Padmavati.’ ” 
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It is extremely unfortunate that the name of the author of the 
play has not been mentioned in the NL. The omission, 
depriving us of certainty, leaves us to surmise that the author is 
Bhasa ; but the conclusion is inevitable unless indeed we post- 
ulate the existence of tha’ee Svapnavasavadattas, parallel to the 
three Kumarasambhavas, now famous in the history of Sanskrit 
literature ! 

The prologue of the SV. cited by the author of the NL, is evi- 
dently worded differently from ours. The elements revealed by 
the extract are these : theie is a stage director, and a dispersal 
(utsarana) of the crowd behind the scones (nepathye). The stage 
director hears the orders shouted out by the servants of Padniavati, 
and sef^s the crowd being dispersed. In that crowd he notices 
Yaugandharayana. who is there to carry out his plans for the rest- 
oration of the King of Vatsa. The same elements are prc^sent in 
our play. Here the stage director, on hearing the noise behind 
the scenes, announces that he will go and find out the cause of the 
commotion, which he does. Behind the scenes is shouted out the 
order for dispersal (utsarana). The stage director thereupon ex- 
plains to the audience that the servants of Padniavati are 
dispersing the crowd of hermits. We observe the repetition of the 
identical word utsarana, and the similarities between the exclama- 
tions of the stage director in the extract and of Yaugandharayana 
in the Trivandrum version : ' 

SlTTRAOHAKA (NL.) YaFGANDHARAYANA (TrIV.) 

aye katham tapovane katham ihdpy utsdryatej 

utsarana j 

Consequently on the evidence of these two extracts, of which 
one is expressly stated to be from the SV. by Bhasa, and the other 
is presumably from the same source, we may safely assume that 
though the Trivandrum play is not identical with the drama known 
to Ramacandra and Sagaranandin in the 12th century, it does not 
differ from the latter very considerably : the two are near enough 
to each o^'her to be styled different recensions of the 
drama by Bhasa. My own surmise is that the Trivandrum Svap- 
navasavadafcta is an abridgement of Bhasa’s drama, with a 
different prologue and epilogue, adapted to the Malay alam stage. 
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Here follows a summary of the important conclusions arrived 
at •above, to which are added certain auxiliary observations on 
the character of the present group of plays. 

Vitally important are the lollowing facts relating to these plays, 
which will throw a deal of light on the subject and which may not 
be ignored in any future investigation of the question, namely, that 
these plays form a part of Lhe repertoire of a class of hereditary 
actors in the Kerala country ; that the manuscripts of these plays 
are by no means rare, though they apparently are the jealous 
preserve of these actors ; and lastly that the latter produce these 
dramas {sometimes as a whole, and sometimes in detached and dis- 
connected parts. Cf. Pisharoci, BSOS. 3,112 f ; Raja, Z7/.1923, 
250 f . 

The circu)nstance that these plays have been traditionally 
handed down without any mention of the name of the author, 
whether in the prologue ofj^the plays or the colophon of the 
manuscripts, is an almost plain indication that they are abridge- 
ments or adaptations made for the stage, and they have in fact, 
been regularly used as stage-plays in Malayalam. 

These plays show admittedly many similarities, verbal, struc- 
tural, stylistic and ideological, which suggest common authorship. 
But in the absence' of more information as to the originals, of which 
these are evidently adaptations, it W'ould be unsafe to dogmatize 
and postulate, at this stage, a common authorship. 

The coincidences in formal technique are almost certainly to 
be explained as due to the activity of adapters. It has been already 
pointed out that the professional actors w^ho produce these plays 
often stage only single acts selected from these plays ; and it is 
reported that in passing from one act of some one drama to another 
act of a different drama, these actors are in the liabit of prefixing — 
quite naturally, it seems to me — ^to each act an appropriate intro- 
duction consisting of a benedictory stanza and a short prose speech 
or dialogue announcing the character that is about to enter as well 
as the business. Our prologues appear to be such introductions, 
which thus owe their similarity merely to a peculiarity of local 
histrionic technique. The preliminary benedictory stanzas, which 
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are condenmed on all hands as bad verses, have all the appearance 
of being also the handiwork of these adapters ; the short formal 
bharatavakya seems likewise to be a sort of a formnlistic epilogue. 
It would be a mistake to see in these external coincidences .a proof 
of common authorship of the plays. In order to ascertain whether 
two or more of these dramas are by the same hand we shall have 
therefore to employ some other tests, which have not so far been 
used by any previous writer on this subject. The speculation 
regarding the identity of the raj asiihh a of the epilogues (Konow, 
op. cit. p. 51) is whohy without meaning ; the expression seems to 
have been left intentionally vague so that the same stanza could 
be conveniently used on any occasion and at the court of any 
king. Significant is the similarity between our epilogues and the 
hemistich from the MBh. (12. 321. 134) : 

ya imam prthmm krfmdm ekacchatrdTh prasdsti ha, 

to which I have drawn attention elsewhere {J AOS. 41, 117). 

The Prakrit archaisms have no probative value for the anti- 
quity (jr the authorship ol the dramas. It is, however, not impossi- 
ble that some of the plays may have preserved, so to say in fossilized 
condition, a few really archaic forms inherited from the old pro- 
totypes. Of this character seem to be the Prakrit accusative plural 
masculines in -dni, noted first by Printz (Bhdsas Prakrit, 
pp. 3, 26 ; but see above, p. 111). 

Similarly the metrical portions of the dramas appear to have 
preserved some epic usages {JAOS. 41^ 107 ff.) It seems impos- 
sible to believe that a dramatist who normally wrote good Sanskrit 
could not produce verses grammatically more correct than the 
following : 

smardmy avantyd 'dhipateh siitdydh (SV. v. 5) 
jndyatdm kasya patreti (Bala. ii. 11 ) 
strigatdm prcchase kathdm (Panca. ii. 48 ), or 
dprccha putrakrfakdn (Pratima. v. 11 ) 

As regards the stage fights and the representation of a death 
on the stage in these plays, a plausible explanation is that they are, 
as vsuggested by K. R. Pisharoti {BSOS. 3, 113), comparatively 
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modern innovations introduced with a view to producing a move 
striking stage effect. But it is still an open question whether some 
of these elements may not be survivals derived from an older dra- 
matic technique. This reservation does not hold good, however, 
in the case of a final death scene. The practice of these dramas can 
form no exception to tlie general rule prohibiting a final catastrophe; 
the Urubhafiga is not intended to be a tragedy in one act. It is 
the only surviving intermexliaie act of an epic drama. This follows 
from the fact that the play lias no epilogue, in which particular it 
resembhis the Dutaghatotkaca, which in one of its manuscripts, as 
reported by Pisharoti (The Shanuia, 4 (1924),! 9), is actually and 
riglitly called Dutaghatotkacahka. Some slight confirmation of 
this surmise we find further in the report of C. R. Raja (Zll. 1923, 
254) that there is extant in Malabar a dramatized version of the 
Ramayana in 21 acts ! Even apart from that, there is no doubt 
that any spectacular representation ending in a death, whether of 
the villain or of the hero, would be repugnant to Hindu taste, and 
foreign to Hindu genius,- -unless it be an apotheosis, a canoniza- 
tion of the hero as in the Nagananda. 

The verse Bhdsandtakacakre 'pi etc., said to be a quotation 
from the Suktimuktavali of Rajasekhara, proves by itself little or 
nothing for Bhasa’s authorship of Svapnavasavadatta, sinc.e the 
authenticity of the former work and quotation is open to criticism. 
It is not generally known that the preceding vemes make out that 
Bhasa was not only a contemporary of Harsa (evidently Harsa 
Siladitya of Thanesvar) but also a washerman by caste and the real 
author of the triad, Ratnavali, Nagananda, and Priyadarsika, a 
statement wdiiidi we have every reason to discredit. That the Pre- 
Kalidasian Bhasa did W7*ite a Svapnavasavadatta follows, however, 
with toleral)le certainty from the evidence of the Nl). by Rama 
candra (JA. 1923,197-217). 

The more important reasons for regarding our 8V. as closely 
related to Bhasa’s drama of that name are these. To start with there 
are the name, and the style, as also the merits of the play, which 
has won general recognition as a work of high order. The rhe- 
torician Vamana cites a stanza w^hich not only occurs in our play 
but fits evidently well in the context. It contains scenes com pat- 
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ible with those suggested by the quotations from Bhasa’s drama 
cited in rhetorical treatises by Ramacandra, Sagaranandin, as also 
by Saradatanaya (cf. Ganapati Sastri, JRAS. 1924, 668). From the 
second of these it follows that Bhasa’s drama opened like ours with 
the entry of Yaugandharayana (accompanied probably by Vasava- 
datta) followed by that of Padmavati and her retinue. — ^From Sara- 
datanaya’s summary it would appear that some scenes are wanting 
in our version. — The Dhvanyalokalocana cites apparently a lost 
verse, svandtapaksma ° etc. It is a mistake to argue that this verse 
cannot have a place in our play. Even if it does refer to Vasava- 
datta, as it appears to do, it may be easily included in a reminis- 
cence of the King. — The statement of Sarvananda remains, for, the 
time being, unexplained, unless we are prepared to adopt the emend- 
ation suggested by Ganapati Sastri, which, it must be admitted, is 
an a priori solution of the difficulty. 

There is some reason to believe that the SV. and the Pratijna. 
are by the same author. In the concluding act of the SV., it will 
be recalled, there is an allusion to the fact that in the nuptial rites 
celebrated at Ujjayini after the elopement of Vasavadatta, the 
parties to be united in wedlock were represented merely by their 
portraits. There is no reference to this marriage ‘‘by proxy” in 
the Kathasaritsagara nor in the Brhatkathamanjari, and therefore 
there was probably no reference to it in the Brhatkatha either ; it 
appears to be a free invention of the dramatist. It forms, however, 
an important element in the denouement of our SV ; it is therefore 
significant that there is a clear allusion to it in the concluding act 
of the Pratijna. also. 

As regards the Carudatta I have seen no reason to abandon 
my former view {JAOS* 42, 59 ff.) that our fragment is probably 
the original of the first four acts of the Mrcchakatika ; but if it 
is not that, it is suggested, it has preserved a great deal of the ori- 
ginal upon which the Mrcchakatika is based. My conclusions are 
only strengthened by Morgenstierne’s independent study of the 
relations between the two plays. From references in one of the new 
Sahitya works utilized by Levi it follows that a drama callexi Dari- 
dracarudatta was known to the author of this treatise ; the Mrccha- 
katika is named separately, which shows that they were two 
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different dramas ; both of them had however evidently the same 
theme. The Daridracarudatta had at least nine acts, and the two 
plays developed to the end on very similar lines. The rhetorician 
does not tell us anything about the author; so its authorship is still 
uncertain. 

My view of this group of plays may then be briefly summarized 
as follows. Our Svapnavasavadatta is a Malayalam recension of 
Bhasa’s drama of that name ; the Pratijnayaugandharayana may 
be by the same author ; but the authorship of the rest of the 
dramas must be said to be still quite uncertain. It may be 
added that Bhasa’s authorship of some particular drama or 
dramas of this group is a question wholly independent of the 
homogeneity or heterogeneity of the group as a whole. Indeed 
the only factor which unites these plays into a group is that 
they form part of the repertoire of a class of hereditary actors. 
The Carudatta is the original of the Mrcchakatika. The five 
one-act Mahabharata pieces form a closely related, homogeneous 
group ; they appear in fact to be single acts detached from 
a lengthy dramatized version of the complete MBh. saga, — a version 
which may yet come to light, it a search is made for it. The Uru- 
bhahga is not a tragedy in one act, but a detached intermediate 
act of some drama. The present prologues and epilogues of our 
plays are all unauthentic and comjjaratively modern. 


November, 1924 . 



THE DATE OF THE BHAGAVATA PURANA 
By (\ V. Vaidya, M.A., LL.B. 

The Bhagavata is generally considered to belong to the 12th 
century A.D. (Macdonell Hist. Skt. Lit. p. 302). Wilson in the 
preface to his translation of the Visnu Purana probably first sug- 
gested this date on the ground that the reputed author of the Pu- 
rana (though the repute is denied by most orthodox Pandits) was 
Bopadeva, a contemj)orarv of Hemadri, who was minister to a 
Yadava king of Devagiri. The orthodox view, as stated at length 
in a recent Marathi hook, is that the Purana belongs to a much 
older date and may lie looked upon as composed by Ayasa himself. 
Although we need not acce])t this second view, it seems to me on 
many grounds that the Bhagavata Ihirana may be j)laced some- 
where in the 10th century A.D., being posterior, to state it detinite- 
ly, to Sankara who lived in the beginning of the 9th century 
A. D., and anterior to Jayadeva, the author of the Gitagovinda, 
who lived in the time of Laksmanasena of Bengal (llOl A.D.). 

It is unnecessary to enter here into the (juestion whether this 
Vaisnava Bhagavata is one of the 18 Maha-Puranas composed by 
Vyasa or whether it is outside the number, although this cpiestion 
has been discussed })y orthodox Pandits in a number of Sanskrit 
works and at great length. It cannot be stated how tlie canard 
arose that the Purana was not composed by Vyasa but by Bopa- 
deva. But the refutation of tln^ story has given wider publicity to 
it and, in spite of the refutation, many people still believe that 
Bopadeva is the real author of the Purana. No doubt the begin- 
ning of the Bhagavata distinctly states that Vy^sa composed this 
Purana, because even after composing all his other works he re- 
mained unsatisfied for the reason that he had not sufficiently sung 
the praise of Govinda. This suggests that the present Bhagavata 
is not included in the 18 Maha-Puranas but the 12th Skanda enu- 
merates these 18 Puranas and includes this Bhagavata among 
them ; so that, as stated in the Padma, Vyasa felt dissatisfied 
JBBRAS. 1925. 
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after he had written the other 17 Pur^nas. The Matsya Parana 
(Chap. 53) gives jbhe 18 Puranas with their lengths and says : 

»ira5ff I 

^ ^i?nwTg^3T% II 

The first line does not apply to this Vaisnava Bhagavata, 
though the second does. We do not know if this description ap- 
plies to the Devi Bhagavata which claims to be one of the 18 
Mah a- Puranas instead of this Bhagavata. In this state of things 
we may ignore the question whether the present Bhagavata is one 
of the 18 Puranas or not. Whether the work is composed by Vyasa 
or not does not lead us to any definite conclusion as to its date. For 
Vyasa, as composer of Puranas, is an elusive entity ; and the 
Puranas, as they exist, are so loose, ungrammatical and unpoetical 
that they scarcely can be said to be all the compositions of any one 
great jiGet, not to speak of Vyasa. The Bhagavata, on the other 
hand, does seem to be the composition of one author, who was a 
great, poet and a philosopher ; and the work deserves the fame and 
the fa\'our it enjoys. Its language, however, is not old though it is 
forcible. It is often difficult and even abstruse. The poet has intro- 
duced liere and there kute (riddle words), following the kutas in- 
terspersed in the Mahabharata by Vyasa or 8auti ; but they are 
not pleasing and happy like the latter. The language of the Bhaga- 
vata clearly, therefore, belongs to a time when Sanskrit was not 
spoken even by Pandits ; and, being correct, may be ascribed to a 
grammarian of later days like Bopadeva. Yet that this Bhagavata 
cannot be ascribed to Bopadeva of the 12th century A.D. will 
appear clear from the considerations which we set forth in this 
paper.* It may be added that the Bhagavata is not only a highly 
poetical and philosophical work, it appears to be the work of one 
author. The diction is the same throughout ; the manner of running 
into longer V rttas is the same and the exposition or theory is the same. 
There may be some interpolations, but they are very few and far 
between, unlike those in the other Puranas. Indeed there are 
supposed to be 332 Adhyayas in the Bhagavata as stated in the 
Padma Parana, and Sridhara has commented on 335 only. These 
three additional chapters are also pointed out. Hence it may be 
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stated that the present Bhagavata is the least tampered with 
Pur ana we have and thus there is no difficulty in relying upon argu- 
ments drawn from an internal study of the Purana as in other 
Puranas ; for with regard to the latter one is never certain, when 
relying upon any extract from them, as to whether these extracts 
do belong to the original Puranas or whether they are interpola- 
tions. 

With these introductory remarks we proceed to detail the 
arguments drawn from an internal study of the Purana which go to 
prove that the Purana does not belong to the 12th century A.D., 
but is about two centuries earlier in date. 

The first and the foremost argument is that the Bhagavata, 
though it sings the loves of the Gopis and Krsna, does not mention 
even once Kadha, the chief of his Gopi mistresses. This is no 
doubt a negative argument but we think that the mention of Piadha 
in the Bhagavata was imperative if the cult of Radha had come 
into existence at the date of the Purana. The history of that cult 
may be given shortly as follows. 

The Gopis were in the Mahabharata mere devout worshi])pers 
of Srikrsna. As the philosophy of devotion to God developed, it 
was likened to the intense love of an adulteress for a paramour. 
The Gopis, therefore, in time, were transformed from devout 
devotees into ardent adulteresses. Most legends, as Gibbon has 
well shown, grow in this very way ; what is originally rhetoric 
becomes logic by and by. In the Harivaihsa, the Gopis are repre- 
sented as adulteresses. But there is no mention yet of Radha, 
though there is a description therein of the Rasa or love-dance of 
Gopis and Krsna. The Vayu and the Matsya Puranas contain 
no mention of Radha, nor does the Visnn Purana. The only 
Purana which mentions her is, so far as we have ascertained, the 
Padma Purana and therein the mention is probably an inteipola- 
tion, if the whole Purana is not later than the Bhagavata. In 
course of time, the story of many unnamed Gopis was bound to give 
rise to the legend of a particular Gopi who was most loved by Krsna. 
Human frailty cannot rest satisfied with the story of the loves of 
innumerable unnamed Gopis for Krsna. And the legend of Radha 
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naturally arose. The Bhagavata> which poetically describes the 
love of Gopis, could not have avoided mentioning Radha if the 
Radha cult had come into existence when its gifted author com- 
posed it. We know that the Gitagovinda of Jayadeva is based 
on the love of Radha for Krsna and as its date is well known {ca. 
llf)4 A.D.) we may be sure that the Bhagavata came into existence 
long before the Gitagovinda. Jayadeva and Bopadeva were nearly 
contemporaries and hence it seems extremely probable that 
Bopadeva is not the author of the Bhagavata. 

Later development of the Radha cult may be noticed. Radha 
subsequently became a wife of Krsna. Her father's name is given 
as A^rsabliami, a name mentioned in the J’adma Piirana. There 
is even a date assigned to her birth by the I^adraa Purana 

^ which directs a Radhastaml-vrata 

to be observed by d(‘vout Vaisnavas. Finally Radha and Krsna 
became symbols for the human and the divine souls. Even the 
Go])Is became in later tradition Srutis (Vedic verses), which were 
born as human beings for love of God Krsna. Tliis transcendental 
exy)lauation of the loves of Gopis (and of Radhal had no existence 
yet in the days of the Bhagavata. The explanation which this 
Purana gives is more simple and straightforward. Pariksit directly 
asks the question : “If the doings of incarnated gods are to serve 
us as models, how is it that Krsna indulged in guilty amours with 
Gopis, who were wives of other men?'' Suka answers : Indeed 
the conduct of Krsna was blamable. But the words, not the 
actions, of great men should be our guide. Great men sometimes 
do things which only tliey may do. We should always do what is 
declared by them to be proper” (vv. 28-32, Chap. 33, Skandha 10), 
It seems thus that the Bhagavata was written at a time when the 
amorous conduct of Krsna was still looked upon as not fit for 
mortals to copy ; nor had that conduct assumed a transcendental 
aspect. The Bhagavata, indeed, was compelled to describe the 
loves of Gopis and Krsna as they were commonly then believed 
in, and by its power of high imagination and graceful diction has 
enshrined these scenes in melodious tones and enchanting imagery. 


1 Brahma Khanda, Chap. 
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Yet it does not seek to hide their objectionable nature. It seems^ 
therefore, probably that the Bhagavata must have preceded the 
Gitagovinda by a considerable interval of time. 

The lower limit for the composition of the Bhagavata is 
afforded, on the other hand, by the fact that it treats Buddha as an 
avatara of Visnii. The inclusion of Buddha among the incar- 
nations of Visnu is a remarkable phenomenon in the development 
of modern Hinduism and we shall have to discuss it in detail 
elsewhere. But here it is sufficient to remark that this could not 
have happened till after a long time after Sankara whose efforts 
following those of Kumarila gave the final blow to Buddhism 
in India. Hindu preachers were strongly hostile to Buddha all 
along and it could be only after the final overthrow of Buddhism 
and the inclusion of the Buddhists after conversion among Vais- 
navites (who w’ere probably less hostile to them than others) 
owing to their also professing and practising Ahimsa, that Buddha 
could have begim to be looked upon as an incarnation of Visnu. 
The several stages in the gradual development of this idea may also 
be noticed. In the Mahabharata (about 3rd century B.C. accord- 
ing to my view) Buddha is not mentioned though his tenets are. 
In the Ramayana (1st century B.C.) Buddha is distinctly called 
a thief. ^ In the Vayn and Matsya Puranas. so far as I can see, 
there is no mention of him. Later on in the Visnu he is men- 
tioned not as an incarnation of Visnu but as a “false semblance 
of his, sent to delude the Daityas. He is called Mahanioha and is 
represented as taking the form first of Jina and then of Buddha. 
He is first described as taking the form of Arhatas and preaching 
on the banks of the Narmada the doctrine of Syadvada ( “ it may 
be so and it may not be so ” ) a reference, which is historically 
important, to the peculiar argument used by Jain Pandits in 
refutation of their opponents’ views. He is then said to have put 
on red garments and taking the name of Buddha to have preached 
Nirvana and Vijnana (Book 3, Chap. 38, Wilson’s TransL). This 
phase is one which preceded that in the Bhagavata. Here Buddha 
and Jina are confounded and the author seems to know not much 
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of either. In peoples’ view Buddha seems by this time to have 
become an incaI;^ation of Visnu, Still the objectionable nature 
of his preaching seems to have been remembered and the descrip- 
tion given in the Bhagavata'^ of this incarnation is as follows : 

II 

Kika^ is Magadha, and Buddha here is certainly the same 
person who preached in Magadha, though here he is confounded 
with Jina or Mahavira the founder of the Jain religion. The idea 
here is that Visnu incarnated himself as Buddha (or Jina) and delu- 
ding the Asnras prevented them from performing Vedic sacrifices 
which would have secured to them merit and power. The same 
idea is repeated in the Bhagavata wherever the incarnations of 
Visnu are detailed as in Skandha 2 and in Skandha 1 1 : 

Evidently the Bhagavata, though it stands for Aliimsa, is 
not against Vedic sacrifices involving slaughter. In fact it distinct- 
ly states that, slaughter in Vedic sacrifices is not slaughter or 
hiihsa : ^ Tf^r. 

The Vaisnavism of the Bhagavata, though allied to Buddhism 
or Ahimsa, is still in favour of Vedic sacrifices. The further stage 
is reached in the Gitagovinda of Jayadeva, who first looks upon the 
incarnations of Visnu as ten only and describes the 9th incarnation, 
Buddha, in the following verse : 

ft II 

—Gitagovinda, Chap. 1. 

Here there is distinct praise of Buddha for showing compassion 
to animals through kindness of heart. In later times still, Vedic 
sacrifices involving animal slaughter were almost forgotten. More- 

Skandha 1, Chap. 2. 
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over the incarnation of Buddha has now lost almost all reference to 
the Buddha who preached against the Vedas* and their animal 
sacrifices’'and has come to mean that Visnu has become motionless 
and senseless in this Kali age. These various stages in the deve- 
lopment of peoples’ sentiments towards Buddha and the position 
which the Bhagavata occupies in this respect shows distinctly that 
the Purana must have been composed after Sankara and before 
i Jayadeva and thus may be looked upon as belonging to the lOth 
century A.Dl 

This inference is supported by the attitude of the Bhaga\'ata 
towards the Sahkhya philosophy and its author Kapila. This 
philosophy has enjoyed favour or disfavour with orthodox Pandits 
of the Hindu religion at different times, and we may trace these 
ups and downs clearly from their writings. Originally the Sahkliya 
philosophy was acceptable, since its tenets were not openly at 
variance with orthodox Vedic views. Kapila was honoured greatly 
as the founder of an impressive philosophy with its attractive 
theory of the gradual evolution of the world and its still more 
alluring category of the three gunas regulating all the diverse 
activities, physical, mental and moral in tliis world. Tims we 
find the Bhagavadgita praising the Sahkhya philosophy (rule 
), taking up and elaborately working out the three Gun- 
as and treating Kapila, the founder of the ])hilosophy, as a Yibliuti 
of God among Siddhas or those who had obtained salvation 

Even in the Mahabharata generally the tenets 
of the Sahkhya philosophy are stated at length over and over 
again, though its belief in dualism and the plurality of souls is 
noted with a little disfavour. When, however, thereafter the 
Vedanta philosophy was clearly formulated by the Vedanta Sutras 
of Badarayana with its peculiar chief tenets (viz. belief in monism 
and the universal pervading of one soul), the Sahkhya philoso])hy 
came to be its principal opponent and it has been specially and at 
length refuted therein. The Sahkhya philosophy became conse- 
quently an unorthodox philosophy hereafter {ca, 1st century B. C.). 
Moreover its NirisVara-vada was then clearly seen, although the 
Mahabharata had tried to correct it by adding a 26th tattva, viz. 
God : and it remained a philosophy without God for a long time. 
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Sankara, when writing his famous commentary on the Vedanta 
Sutras, naturally looked upon it in the same position, and treating 
it as the Pradhana Malla or the chief opponent, levelled all his 
intellectual force against it. Kapila, its founder, though not an 
actual incarnation of Visnu, was, as we have seen, according 
to the Gita, a Vibhuti of God ; and he must have often been looked 
upon even as an incarnation, when the theory of incarnations 
grew. But Sankara could not treat him so, he being the founder 
of an unorthodox refuted philosophy. Consequently, in one place 
he distinctly states that the Kapila, who is sometimes looked upon 
as an incarnation of Visnu, is a different person from the founder 
of tlie Sahkhya philosophy ; 

5 ^ 

It seems that after this condemnation of the Sahkhya system 
and some of its unorthodox tattvas, such as mahat, etc., by Sankara, 
an attempt was made to remedy these defects and we know that 
the Sahkhya Sutras which exist to-day and which plainly belong 
to about the 14th century A.D. represent the Sahkhya philosophy 
as sesVara or witli God and try to identify the mahat- tattva 
with Hiranyagarbha of the orthodox philosophy. The Bhaga- 
vata clearly makes this attempt and it may be taken to set the 
way to the making of the Sahkhya philosophy an orthodox one- 
W'e find the Sahkhya doctrine explained in detail in several places 
in the Bhagavata and chiefly in Skandha 11, which is the most 
important and the most readable of the twelve Skandhas of the 
Bhagavata and which has been introduced much in the same 
way and for the same purpose as the Santiparva in the Maha- 
bharata. In Chapter 25, the Sahkhya philosophy is detailed with 
its tattvas made consistent with the Vaisnava philosophy of the 
Bhagavata and in Chapter 26 the diversity caused by the 3 gunas 
is d<H>ailed with a fourth category (viz. the nirguna or gunatita) 
added and identified with Visnu and his devotees. The Bhaga- 


^ Bhasya of Sankara on Sutra 1, Adhyaya 2, Vedanta Sutra* 
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vadgita chapter on the gnnas is here repeated with suitable and 
interesting changes and additions. In short the exposition of 
the Sahkhya tenets made here and in other places in the Bhagavata 
seems to have been a development subsequent to the Bhasya of 
Sankara. Kapila again is now a regular incarnation of Visnu 
and the founder of the Sahkhya system. In the first Skandha 
where twenty-two incarnations of Visnu are detailed, the fifth is said 
to be Kapila who taught the tattvas of his philosophy to Asuri : 

Nay, in Skandha 9, where the story of Sagara’s sons is detailed 
and wherein they are described as being burnt to ashes by fire 
‘ssuing from the opened eyes of Kapila disturbed in his meditation? 
.his Kapila is said to be the same as the founder of the Sahkhya 
philosophy: #1: (9. 8. 14.) 

This is in clear opposition to the statement of ^ahkara and 
shows that Sankara must have preached and written before this 
popular Bhagavata came into existence. 

The theory of incarnations propounded by the Bliagavata 
s again in opposition to the modern theory, though not as dis- 
inctly as the above. The Bliagavata preaches that there were 
22 avataras of Visnu (in another place they are said to be 24). 
''he prerent orthodox belief is that there are only ten avataras 
and Buddha is the 9th of them, Kapila and others being omitted* 
^he present view must have grown after the Bhagavata and is 
contained in the song quoted before from Jayadeva. In the 
jitagovinda Jayadeva details only 10 avataras and in the order 
n which they are now believed in. Although it may be suggested 
kat these ten are chief ones while the others are minor ones, we 
nay derive some support from the larger number of incarnations 
,iven in the Bhagavata to the inference that the Bhagavata pre- 
ieded the Gitagovinda by a century or so. Sankara further 
efutes the view that Kapila, the founder of the Sdfikhya system 
f philosophy, was an incarnation and seems, therefore, to precede 
he Bhagavata. It would be very interesting to trace the gradual 
levelopment of the theory of the avataras of Visnu through the 
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several Puranas and to see which include Kapila among them. 
The Mahabharata gives ten avataras of Visnu, and neither Buddha 
nor Kapila is included therein. In the Ramayana (1.40.25), where 
the story of the burning of the sons of Sagara is given, Kapila it 
no doubt said to be Vasudeva but he is not spoken of there as the 
founder of the Sahkhya philosophy : 

We have not been able to ascertain which Parana represents 
Kapila as an incarnation but the foregoing arguments will, we 
believe, stand the test of such an enquiry. 

If the representation of Kapila, founder of the Sahkhya philo- 
sophy, as an incarnation of Visnu makes the Bhagavata later than 
Sankara, its general acceptance of the Advaita philosophy of 
Sankara and its freedom from any touch of the Dvaita philosophy of 
Madhva and even of the modified Advaita philosophy of Rama- 
nuja make it probable that the Bhagavata preceded in time, both 
Rtoianuja and Madhva. It would be a very diflficult task to as- 
certain exactly how far the Vedanta of the Bhagavata partakes of 
the Advaita of Sankara or of the Dvaita of Madhva or the modified 
Advaita of Ramanuja, and one must have studied carefully the 
philosophical works of Madhva, Ramanuja and Sankara to be able 
to make such a comparison. But on a general survey of the 
Bhagavata one cannot doubt that the Vaisnavism of the Bhagavata 
is neither influenced by, nor akin to, the Vaisnavism of Madhva. 
Nor is there any open or covert opposition to the worship of Siva 
in the Bhagavata ; there is in fact no sectarian animosity therein 
towards Siva worship. We may, therefore, be tolerably certain 
that the Bhagavata precedes Madhva unquestionably and Rama- 
nuja probably and hence may properly be placed in the . 10th cen- 
tury A.D. 

Lastly we shall try to see how far the historical and geographi- 
cal statements in the Bhagavata support the date proposed above. 
In Skandha 12 we have a chapter on the ‘ future ' kings of Bharata- 
varsa ; and here we have a detailed mention of the Yavana kings of 
Kilalila with the total number 106 of the years of their rule. This 
certainly makes the Bhagavata later in date than these kin^s. 
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We have shown at length in our History of Medicevdl Hindu 
India, vol. I, that these kings ruled in Andhra in the 8th and 9th 
centuries A.D., and hence this reference in the Bhagavata makes it 
later than these centuries. 

Before we comment further on this reference we must refer 
to the opinion of some Indian scholars (who consider the Bhagavata 
to be very old) that this chapter relating to ' future ’ kings is an 
interpolation. It no doubt looks like an interpolation, as it is 
disconnected with what precedes and follows it. Strangely enough 
the chapter is introduced with a request made by Pariksit: Please 
tell me what kingly family came after Srikrsna left this earth.” 
The word is in the past tense : 

And the reply is, sucli and such kings will rule hereafter. Puran- 
jaya the last of the Barhadratha of Magadha (who again is a future' 
ruler) is already described. This introductory question, we tliink, 
may be treated as an interpolation and not the whole chapter. For to 
give a list of ‘ future ’ kings had become traditional with Puranas : 
and the author of the Bhagavata, whose acquaintance, with other 
Puranas as well as with Vedic literature cannot be rloubted, 
could not have been satisfied without a chapter on ‘ future ' kings. 
It is, therefore, very probable that this chapter is not an interpola- 
tion and we proceed to draw the natural inferences from it. 

It may be stated that the chapter on ‘ future ’ kings in the 
Vayu seems to be the oldest one of its kind; the Visnu Purana 
follows it and the Bhagavata follows the Visnu. Now the Vayu 
merely mentions Vindhyasakti of the Kailikilas and not his succes- 
sors nor the total length of the reign of this line (Chap. 99, v. 370). 
The Visnu Purana however gives full information about this line 
as follows (Arhsa 4, Chap. 24) : 

i qiarfST 

II 

This shows that the writer of the Visnu knew these kings inti- 
mately. While for kings before these it has given family names 
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without individual names such as : 

i 3 ?^ ?nrJir5^5t gwu g»3T^^ 

and the total number of years for all these, viz. 1090 years ; for this 
Kaiihkila Yavana line it has given names of individual kings and their 
reign as 106 years. The Yavana kings are referred to in the Bhagal- 
pore inscription of Dharmapala of Bengal (800-825 A.D.) and it is 
very probable that this line of Kaimkila Yavanas ruled in Andhra 
from about 750 to 860 A.D. These are only probable dates and 
we may say that the Vayu Purana (which mentions Vindhyasakti 
only and not the other kings) belongs to tlie 8th century A.D. and 
the Visnu to the 9th. The Bhagavata follows Visnu and has given 
this line in a mutilated form. It first makes Kilakila a town*, 
secondly it omits the first Vindhyasakti and gives only five succes- 
sors' names, the total number of years being however the same 106 : 

■ — ^Bhagav., >Skandha 12, Chap. 1. 

This shows tliat the author knows very little about this line 
and makes a copy, perhaps purpos(dv mutilated, from tlie \ isnu 
Purana. It may therefore be properly placed in the 10th centur} 

A.D. 

This conclusion is further supported by two other considerations 
appearing on a comparison of these lists of future kings in \ayn, 
Visnu and Bhagavata. These lists always give detailed informa- 
tion about the Barhadratha, the Maurya, the baisunaga, the Kan\a 
and the Andlirabhrtya lines of emperors of Magadha and bring 
their detailed liistory down to about 200 A.D. This information is 
probably derived from Buddhist sources as shown by European 
scholars. Then the lists make general mention of Gardhabhilas, 
Sakas, Yavanas, Mundas, Maunas, etc., and assign to all of them a 
total of about 1000 years. Thus the Vayu gives 10 Abhiras, 7 Gar- 
dhabis, lOSakas, 8 Yavanas, 14Tusaras, 13 Mundas and 18 Maunas. 
Comparing this with the Visnu Purana list we have first instead 
of Tusaxai, Turuskas. (Instead of 
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of the Vayu we have in the Visnu ). 

This change from Tusara to Turuska is historically important. 
Tusaras are different from Turuskas (or Turks), who only came to 
India about the 9th century A.D. We may hence take the Vayu 
to precede the 9th century and the Visnu to belong to the 9th 
century. The Bhagavata follows Visnu in this and has Turuskas 
instead of Tusaras and comes later with a further change: 

— Bhagav. 12. 1. 30. 

The second change to be noted is about the Guptas. The 
Vayu has the lines : 

STgrfjT ^ I 

This shows that the Vayu must have followed the Guptas 
whose power came to end about 500 A.D. and hence may properly 
be placed in the 8th century since it shows a vague recollection of 
the Guptas. The author of the Bhagavata seems to have forgotten 
all about the Guptas, properly speaking has no knowledge of them 
at all and changing this sloka applies it to the fictitious king of 
Magadha named Visvasphurji^ as follows : 

Clearly the Bhagavata must have been written long after the 
Guptas had passed away ; for in their time they were known even 
in the South and in the Dravida country (to which the author pro- 
bably belonged as we presently will show) and hence the Bhagavata 
may be placed in the 10th century A.D. 

The geographical references in the Bhagavata are not many ; 
but the most important of these is in the description of the 
tirthayatra of Balarama. There is no enumeration of the coun- 
tries or peoples of India, as in the Mahabharata and the Skandha 

5 He is Visphurjani in the Vayn and plainly fictitious. In the account of 
‘future’ kings fact and fiction may plainly be jumbled together. 
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and other Puranas. But this description of holy places (Chap. 
79, 10) is interesting when compared with similar chapters of 
the Vanaparva (Mahabharata). The noticeable^ difference is that 
the sacred places in South India are more detailed here than in 
the Mahabharata or even in the Skandha Purana. These Tirthas 
are SrT-Saila the abode of Sankara and the temple of Venkata in 
Dravida, Kamakosni and KancJ ; Srirahgamahaksetra where Hari 
is always present ; Rsabhudn, the ksetra of Hari and tlie ' 
Mathura of the South (viz. Madhura) , Samudra setu, Malaya wherein 
resides Agastya, tlie Kanya Durga Devi, the five ponds of Arjuna ; 
Kerala Tirtha, Gokarna the ksetra of Siva where he is always 
present ; Arya Dvaipayani and Surparaka. The Mahabharata 
mentions only the last and the five ponds of Arjuna. The men- 
tion of Venkata, Srirahga and southern Mathura especially point 
to modern times and the detailed mention of these modern Vaisna- 
va sacred places makes it probable that the Bhagavata Purana 
arose in the Dravida country. Arya Dvaipayani is also yery 
interesting though it is not clearly identifiable. It refers pro- 
bably to a goddess in an island and as ifc stands in the list between 
Gokarna and Surparaka, it probably means a Devi temple in the 
island of Uran near Bombay ; Bombay in the 10th century had 
no existence as a town but this island of Uran was once the capital 
of a Konkan kingdom and the huge elephants carved in rock which 
existed so late as the days of the Portuguese have given the name 
of Elephanta to the island, the caves in which are still worth a 
visit. This town probably contained a noted Devi shrine in the 
days of the Silahara kingdom of North Konkan. And this refei- 
ence, if it is clearly identified, makes the Bhagavata belong to 
about the lOth century A.D. The references to noted Vaisnava 
holy places in the Dravida country lead to the same inference 
most strongly. 

The probability that the writer of the Bhagavata Purana 
belonged to the Dravida country is strengthened by jftiother refer- 
ence to that country which is worth noticing. The Bhagavata 
states that in the Kaliyuga the devotees of Visnu will be rare ; but 
they will be found in great, number in the Dravida country where 
the rivers Tamraparni, KrtamalS, Payasvini, Kaverl, and Pratici 
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flow. Those who drink the water of these rivers become purified 
in heart and will be devoted to Vasudeva: 

% ^ ?Tf3Tr i 

Bhagav. 10. 5. lu. 

ThivS is indeed true and the cult bt Vasudeva worship no 
doubt stiE flourishes in the Dravida country. But had the writer 
of the Bhagavata not belonged to Dravida he would not have 
praised it so strongly, ignoring his own country; for Vasudeva 
worship is tolerably jirevalent in other places also. Another 
reference to the Dravida country similarly shows the partiality 
of the author to it. In Skandha . 4 we have the story that a 
daughter of Rajasimlia of Vidarbha was married to Malayadhvaja, 
king of the Pandyas, and from them were born seven sons who 
became founders of the seven Dravidian kingly lines.’' This story 
with the mention of seven Dravidian royal families is to be found 
probably in the Bhagavata only and further shows the intimate 
acquaintance of the author with Dravida. Hence it seems very 
likely that the author of the Bhagavata lived in the Dravida 
country. But whetlier this is so or not the facts and considerations 
set forth in this paper do not leave much doubt about its 
being a work of the tenth century. 
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The Ancient Indian Symbol for the Foreign Sound Z 
[A Supplementary Note] 

In my article entitled “ The Ancient Indian Symbol for the 
foreign sound Z ” (above, vol. 26, pp. 159 If.) I have stated 
at one place (p. 160) as follows: 

‘‘ I may note here that eighteen years eailier (J.R.A.S., 1881 
A.D., pp. 526—527, “The Epoch of the Guptas”) Dr. Thomas 
favoured Burgess’ reading SyamoiiJca.” 

And having cpioted fully a passage from that article, I have 
criticized the views of the witer at some length. 

I hasten now to correct one statement in it which relates to 
the authorship of the article ; for I find that the writer of that 
article of 1881 was Mr. Edward Thomas and not Dr. F.W. Thomas. 
While offering my sincere apology to Dr. Thomas for this rmpar- 
donable error on my part, I may be permitted to state how the 
error originated. I do not wish to excuse myself ; my only object 
is to account for the aberration. It was thus : Kapson, to whose 
paper in JRAS. 1899 I have made a reference in my article, 
says at p. 370 : 

“ In Thomas’s article on the “ Epoch of the Guptas,” in the 
•Journal for 1881, p. 524,” etc. 

This led me to assume that Dr. F. W. Thomas was meant. 
I failed to look— as I should have looked— at the name of Edward 
Thomas at the beginning of the article. Hence my blunder, which 
I regret now most sincerely. 

N. B. Divatia. 

1 A consequential correction should be made at p. 166 of my article 
in reference : in line 10 from the bottom of the page for “ Dr. Thomas ” read 
“ Edward Thomas.”— Also page 160, line 12, for “ 1890 A.D.” read “ 1899 

A.D.” 

JBBRAS. 1925. 
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I am bound to form and express an opinion on the issues raised 
in the article “ The Home of the Satavahanas published in a 
recent number of the Quarterly Journal of the Mythic Satiety 
{Bangalore), vol. 13, pp. 591 ff., in which the author, Mr. T. N. Sub- 
rarnaniam of Kumbakonam, cites and criticizes a certain theory 
regarding tjie home of the so-called Andhra kings which, I believe, 
I was the first to formulate. In 1919 I published a short article 
in the first issue (pp. 21-42) of the Annals of the Bhandarhir 
Institute, dramng attention to certain prevailing misconceptions 
about the Satavahanas. This article is the subject of Mr. Sub- 
ramaniam's criticism. While admitting tlie validity of my main 
contention that the Satavahanas are not Andhras and that their 
original home was not Andhradesa, he takes exception to certain 
statements in the body of the article which, according to him, 
contradict the main thesis. It is not my intention to go into 
details and to take up space which can probably be ill spared. 
I shall content myself with correcting the erroneous impression 
created by Mr. Subramaniam’s note, which in part misquotes 
my words and misrepresents my views. 

I have nowhere asserted that ‘‘ the Satavahanas have to be 
looked upon as belonging to the tribe of the Andhras,'' as Mr. 
Subramaniam appears to think (op. cit. p. 592). That is only one 
of the alternatives considered and rejected by me. Assuming 
for the sake of argument that the Puranic view is correct, I wrote : 
‘7/ ” (in order to reconcile the Puranic statement with our con- 
clusion) — If. . . the Satavahanas have to be looked upon as belong- 
ing to the tribe of the Andhras, then certain consequences will 
follow {ABI, 1, 41). Further on in the course of the same paragraph 
I reject the alternative proposed as untenable, concluding the 
paragraph with the words: ''There is nothing improbable in 
the assumption that the founders of the Satavahana dynasty 
were originally the vassals of the Andhra sovereigns, of whom it 
may, with assurance, be affirmed that at or about the time of the 
rise of the Satavahanas they were the most powerful potentates 
in the Deccan.” 
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I must frankly admit, however, that the wording of the last 
paragraph of my article in question is rather abstruse and apt to 
confuse and mislead a casual reader. I welcome therefore this 
opportunity to restate my. old views more lucidly as follows. I 
hold : (1) that no cogent reason having been shown for connecting 
the early Satavahana kings with the Andhradesa, their activity 
should be regarded as restricted to the western and south-western 
portion of the Deccan plateau ; only later kings of this dynasty 
extended their sway eastwards, so that subsequently even the 
Andhradesa was included in the Satavahana dominions; the Sata- 
vahana migration was from the west to the east ; (2) that the 
Satavajianas are dilferent from, and should not be confused with, 
the Andhras mentioned in Greek and Chinese chronicles ; (2>) that the 
home (or the early habitat) of the Satavahanas is to be looked for 
on the western side of the peninsula and is perhaps to be located 
in the province then known as Satavahani-hara—a province 
of which the situation is unknown or uncertain. 

I see at present no reason to alter my views regarding the date 
of the Myakadoni inscription, and I am not prepared to accept the 
date proposed for it by Mr. Subramaniam. I will admit, however, 
that Mr. Subramaniam has offered a very happy explanation of 
the Puranic anomaly. He points out that even the oldest Pura- 
nas are not older than the third century A.D. Thus at the period 
when the earliest Puranas were compiled, the Satavahanas had 
been established firmly, for over a century, as a paramount power 
in the Andhradesa. Moreover it is highly probable that about 
that period they had been relieved of their possessions in the west. 
The Puranic chroniclers thus knew the Satavahanas only as 
rulers of the Andhradesa, and probably mistook them for Andhras. 
This explanation is much simpler and more satisfactory, on the 
wliole, than those I have offered in my article. 

V. S. SUKTHANKAR. 
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The Religion of the Rigveda. By H. D. Griswold, Ph. D., 
D.D. Oxford University Press, 1923. [The Religious Quest 
of India Series.] 

This is ^ useful and interesting book for. the general reader, 
but at the same time is not without attraction for the Vedic student 
and scholar. The publication can claim *the right to existence— 
among similar attempts at the same subject- — on account of its 
method, of the meiter, and the purpose. 

To take the purpose first, Griswold tries to sho^v that the 
religion of the Veda was a kind of Proto-Evangel ium which by 
some tragedy, as unexpected and unique as inexplicable, was bi'o- 
ken off to find its natural and even necessary fulfilment in the 
Christian religion. There can indeed be little doubt that the 
Rgvedic religion contains elements wdiich look like a promise of a 
full completion somew^here else and at another time, but it cannot 
be denied either that in Vedic times there were tendencies as well 
as deficiencies in the theological and religious views which forbid us 
to consider the Christian doctrine as something like the lineal 
descendant and logical fulfilment of the Aryan religion expressed 
in the Vedas. As far as the view is correct it seems to hold good 
of other religious systems to the same, if not a greater, degree of 
truth. It might at times require less acrobatic talents to cross 
theCinvat Bridge of the Avestathan to follow^ the viaduct which 
the author builds between the Rgvedic religion and the Christian 
creed. Cautiously he remarks himself (on p. 360) that “ the points 
of contact [between the two religions] must not be over-emphasized”. 
In any case the statement of the view is gratefully to be acknow- 
ledged, and the frankness and courage wdth which the author’s 
standpoint is expressed deserves praise. 

Dr. Griswold’s view on the relation between the Rgvedic 
religion and Christian doctrine may hang together with his method, 
though it need not be a logical consequence of it. That method is 
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indicated in the Editorial Preface, where the Joint Editors of the 
Series, of whom the writer is one, state in almost so many words 
that they will look at the problems they discuss with Christian 
eyes. Or, to put it more technically, they wul) take a comparative 
attitude in inquiring into the facts and weighing their value. 
Nothing could be more reasonable than that. For “ no man ap- 
proaches the study of a religion without religious convictions, either 
positive or negative” (p. IV). If ever an unscientific principle 
was made the supposition of scientific search, study and conclusion, 
it is Voraussetzungslcsigkeit. For there is no such thing as Vor- 
aussetzungslosigkeit, not so very rarely a mere misnomer for 
dogmatism of a vicious type, and this chimera of a rationalistic 
imagination should now^ definitely belong to the past. On the 
other hand, a comparative attitude, controlled by logical and criti- 
cal principles, will prove a helpful guide in detecting points of 
interest and importance that otherwise might easily escape the eye. 
Vae soli ! An instance in point is the writer’s query (on p. 62) : — 
“ . . . may not many of the phenomena of repetition in the R(ig)- 
v(eda), even as in the 0(ld) T(estament) Psalms and in the Quran, 
be due to a stereotyped religious vocabulary, in which the same 
phrases would naturally tend to recur ?” The writer’s compara- 
tive viewpoint is seen too in the imposing bibliography and the 
running footnotes. The former conscientiously registers the 
classics on each subject as well as the latest publications of note. 
The abbreviations are not so comfortable as short. 

In the Foreword the author modestly remarks that he can 
claim only a moderate acquaintance with the text of the Rigveda^ 
in this respect falling short of the linguistic equipment possessed 
by the great Vedic scholars of the wwld”. This shortcoming 
has not done so much harm to the book, as ‘‘the fact of residence 
in the Punjab for nearly thirty years ” has done it good. It is 
perhaps a little too much to call the Punjab “ the fifth Veda”, but 
an intimate acquaintance with the country and its features, the 
atmospheric conditions, the data of flora, fauna and ethnography, 
as well as of the linguistic facts of to-day, is the next best thing to 
replace the encyclopedia which was never written by the Vedic 
rsis and ancient interpreters. This, needless to say, is true if the 
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bulk of the Rgvedic hyniiis has been composed in the Punjab. 
Happily those are few who think that the Aryans, migrating from 
their old homes and breaking through the Khyber Pass (and Citral 
and Gilgit ?) into India, carried the Vedic h5nnns in their knap- 
sacks as spolia Aegyptiorum. But many a thing that has been said 
or suggested anent the Bgveda looks very much less b'kely on the 
spot where the hymns probably were composed than it may do 
on the bank of the Thames, the Seine or the Spree. And if the 
writer feels a little diffident because of the lack ( f linguistic equip- 
ment, he enjoys the advantage of wTiting on a subject on which 
he can bring to bear the general professional knowledge of a theo” 
logian. This is an asset which is not to be undervalued, consi- 
dering the confidence with which mere philologists write on the 
theology and the religion of the Veda and the frequent consequences 
of their courage. 

As for the matter of the book the reviewer has to remember 
that Dr. Griswold is mainly relating the results arrived at by “ the 
great Vedic scholars of the world'’, and giving their hypotheses. 
It would then be unfair to take him to task for what they have 
said, except in cases where he sides with one or the other of the 
usually warring parties. The following casual remarks have been 
suggested by the perusal of the book. The author says (Foreword, 
p. IX) : “ If it is impossible to understand present-day Hinduism 
without a knowledge of the lUgveda, the reverse is also true that 
it is impossible to understand the Rigveda without a knowledge 
of modern Hinduism,” The reverse may be true to a certain, 
but hardly to the same, extent. The original home of tln^ 
I(ndo)-E(uropean) peoples is unknown ” (p. Id), the writer has 
to confess. Such is the result of upwards of a century’s guesses, 
hypotheses and polemics on the question of the first habitat of 
the ancient Indians and the other members of the whole ethnograph - 
ical family. Such an upshot of honest endeavours may indeed be a 
consolation for Dr* Faust, but it is not very encouraging in our 
short-lived time to find oneself after a hundred years’ labour 
back at the starting point. For completeness’ sake the writer might- 
have adduced L. v. Schroeder, who in Arische Religion, vol. I, 
pp. 214-29, with his usual erudition and eloquence proposes a view 
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that in itself essentially coincides with Meyer’s, but is supported 
by reasons of his own. Whether with such a past and prospect tlie 
question of the original home of the Indo-European peoples may be 
called a stimulating problem ” (p. 16), must remain a matter of 
taste. Dr. Griswold however is sure of the approval of all who 
know the country and its culture sufficiently well , when he says that 
India is a land of archaic survivals” and, one may add, of torsos. 
If on p. 34 the author puts down 1500 B.C. as the date for the 
entrance of the Ar as into the Punjab, he naturally must be prepa- 
red to modify his statement in keeping with tUe age of the Veda. 
His interpretation of “ brahmana ” as “ son of a brahman,” and his 
conclusion from it to the hereditary character of the priesthood 
should be punctuated by a mark of interrogation rather than by a 
full stop. The importance of the term sisnadeva ” for the 
origin or preservation of pUallus worship in India might be brought 
into clearer relief. The remark (p. 60) that it is easier to read 
metrically from the pada than the samhita text probably will find 
scanty support both from the Indian Vedins and the Western 
scholars who have made a serious study of the text. On p. 64 the 
writer supposes- -if we do not misread him — ‘'the literary form 
of a living vernacular ” to be identical with “ a more archaic dia- 
lect than was commonly spoken”, a statement w’^hich may not 
find favour with the grammarian and linguist. 

The tliorny question of Vedic chronology is treated of on pp. 
67ff. At the end of the paragraph Wliitney’s ninepins of Vedic, age 
dates are once more set up. Difficile est mtiram non scribere 
when we find them in almost the sanae places in which M. Miiller 
“ in his brilliant pioneer volume, A History of Ancient Sanskrit 
Literatim, published in 1859,” had put them. Even the for- 
midable array of mighty names behind the Cambridge History of 
India, published in 1922, is perhaps not enough to convert every 
unbelieving Thomas to Max Muller’s suggestion, which too often 
has been raised to the rank of a theory. In the chapter on The 
Interpretation of the Rigveda (pp. 75ff.), Pischel and Geldner’s 
share of positive contribution has been undervalued rather than 
overstated. Rightly has the author on pp. 108-10 with A. A. 
Macdonell (Fed. Mythology, p. 16f.) and others declined Max 
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Muller’s theory of Henotheisn or Kathenotheism ; of Swatoi Daya- 
nand Saraswati’s Monotheisir in the Rgveda an unbiassed, critical 
reading of the text is sufficient refutation. That a Semitic in- 
fluence may possibly be recognized in the number of the 
Adityas and Amesha Speiitas may with Dr. Griswold be granted, 
but the Semitic origin of Vanina and the other sons of Aditi is 
justly denied. The leviewer has said in another place {A Second 
Selection of Hymns from the Rgveda, 2nd ed., B. S. P. S. LVIIT, 
Appendix TV, p. LXXXITI) that the Indian Aryas were s^irely 
not so god-forsaken as to have to borrow from a Semitic people 
practically the only moral deity they possess in their mythology. 
The author finds Hi llebrandt’s view on the mythological essenc® of 
Indra ‘‘ brilliantly stated, but in itf^ totality . . . not convincing'’. 
Nor is the theory that “ Indra must be regarded throughout as 
the wielder of lightning of such overwhelming certainty as to 
force assent (cp. Second Selection, App. IV, pp. CIV ff.) On p. 218 
the writer gives up in despair the identification of the plant from 
which Soma in India, was got, another stimulating problem”. 
Dr. Griswold, observing (p. 252) that “ the immortality of Hsas is 
made u]> of the twin processes of dying |imp]ied| and of being 
born again at dawn,” suggests that “this is a most potent and 
pregnant analogy, [which is] sure to have liad its effect in furthering 
the later doctrine of rebirth”. But why not let the reflecting mind 
of ancient India take tlie clue to the tlieory of rebirth and trans- 
migration of the soul from the general fact of death and renais- 
sance in the kingdoms of animals and plants ? The bjjahkuranyaya, 
so familiar to the classical Vedtota, would seem to point that 
way. It might be interesting to know how many Vedic scholars 
besides Brunnhofer (and possibly Kaegi) are prepared to agree 
with Dr. Griswold’s statement that “ the whole Rgvedic col- 
lection. is lyric ” (p. 333). 

That “ masic is present to-day in every religion ” is so general 
a thesis that it is much easier to propound than to prove it. The 
meaning and history of “ brahman ” is probably not quite so 
simple as the writer — a little categorically — would have it when 
he says : “It was the inherent potency of the sacred formula, . 
due to a magical conception thereof, which led finally to the sup- 
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reme conception of hrahman as identical with dtman^ the ‘ soul ’ 
of the universe.” In the very original chapter XIII, The Ful- 
filment of the Eeligion of the Veda, the author avers : — Nominal 
monotheism has not infrequently been made really polytheistic, 
for example in Zoroastrianism through the counter-reformation 
of the younger A vesta which restored so many of the old daevas 
and in Eoman Christianity as well as in Lslto through the adora- 
tion of saints.” The reviewer leaves this view to its fate as far a*' 
it touches on Zoroastrianism and Islam ; he is concerned as far as 
‘‘Roman Christianity” is in question. The context leaves no 
doubt tliat the learned author when he wrote the above had not 
the ^TTt^’ant, uneducated “ Roman Christian ” in his mind, whose 
praV'ticv^ (Vf religion may be contaminated either by rationalism 
or superstition of the surroundings, but the official creed and the 
scientific exposition of “ Roman Christianity”. The reviewer 
challenges the learned Doctor of Divinity to produce any autho- 
ritative pronouncenumt or scientific proposition, explanation 
or defence of polytheism through the adoration of saints. Till 
tnat is forthcoming this statement by the author is to be con- 
sidered as but a slip, which to the advantage of the whole book 
can easily be dropped in the second edition that The Religion 
of the Rigceda otherwise so well deserves. 


R. ZiMMERMANN. 


The JoiTRNAL OF THE UNITED PROVINCES HISTORICAL 
So«uETY, December 1923. Vol. Ill, Part 1. Longmans, Green 
& (\). 

The Journal is edited by the learned Professor of Modern 
Indian History at the University of Allahabad, Dr. Shafaat Ahmad 
Khan, Litt. D., M.L.C,, who is also the Honorary Secretary of the 
United Provinces Historical Society. In the fascicule before us, 
Dr. Khan’s paper entitled ‘‘ Documents on Seventeenth-Cen- 
tury British India, in the Public Record Office, Chancery Lane,” 
a scholarly survey of a part of the documentary material available 
for the study of an interesting chapter in Modern Indian History, 
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is followed by the second instalment of an article dealing with 
“ Place-names in the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh ” by 
Paul Whalley, Bengal Civil Service (retired), which is a study of 
place-names in those provinces from the linguistic and historical 
stand-point. The author begins his study by dividing place-names 
broadly into compounds and derivatives. The compounds are 
then sub-divided into three groups, municipal, rural and religious. 
Then the cfosely allied category of double names is considered, 
the analysis ending with an enumeration of the principal prefixes 
i.e. elements which can be prefixed to the descriptive portion 
of names, mostly giving them the appearance of double names. 
The names considered by Mr. Whalley belong, with insignificant 
exceptions, to the period posterior to the Muhammadan influx. 
“ The history of a people,” says Mr. Whalley, ‘‘ impresses itself 
upon its onomatology, and it would be an interesting task to 
illustrate this by following place-names down the path of his- 
tory.” The author therefore explains that ‘‘if we reverse the 
process, taking the modern names first, it is because the nature 
of the material at our disposal compels us to do so. We must 
mount up from the present to the past, because otherwise the 
past would be unintelligible.” This is undoubtedly true. The 
object of the inquiry is ethnological and historical, though the 
point of view adopted by the author in the present investigation 
is grammatical. The author frankly admits his inability to do 
full justice to the question, since its grammatical aspect needs 
to be dealt with by one who has undergone a rigid philological 
training. Some of the derivations and explanations proposed 
by Mr. Whalley are not wholly satisfactory. We cannot endorse, 
for instance, the derivation of ktihja (in the place-name Kanya- 
kubja) from kupa ‘well’’; it is equally difficult to follow the 
author in assigning the meaning ‘ new ’ to kdnya or kanya, which, 
according to him, is the hypothetical positive corresponding to the 
defective comparative Skt. ha-niyas : Gr. kaims (for "^kainyos). 
Whatever its explanation, we think that the name is a compound 
of two elements meaning ‘ maiden ’ and ‘ humpbacked ’ ; com- 
pare the analogous formation Kanyakumarl, which evidently means 
‘ virgin damsel.’ It seems equally inadmissible to trace Aunccha 
to Skt. varsa ‘ a division of the world.’ Notwithstanding a few 
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such shortcomings, the paper is full of wise observations and 
interesting derivations. We hope that this very suggestive essay 
of Mr. Whalley will inspire Sanskritists to turn their attention 
to this sadly neglected field of study. — The extract from a letter 
from Mr. H. Beveridge to the Editor, which follows, fails to throw 
any light on the mystery of the stone elephant at Ajmere. — The 
next article, “ Indian Education in the Seventh Century A.D.” 
by Dr. Radha Kurnud Mookerji, M.A., Ph. D., Professor of Indian 
History, University of Lucknow, is an able and useful summary 
of information, gleaned from the itinerary of I-tsing (672-88 A.D.), 
regarding the condition of elementary and higher education hs 
well as rules governing the education and organization of the 
monasteries, as given by the pilgrim. The adequacy of dealing 
these questions together is explained by Dr. Mookerji on the 
ground that the entire system of Indian education, whether 
Brahmanical or Buddhist, was based upon the principle of a 
personal touch or relationship between the teacher and the taught, 
whether the sphere of its working lay in the individual household 
of the teacher or in the collective establishment of the monastery. 
— In a remarkably well- written article, Mr. S. Iftikhar Husain Saheb 
unfolds the life of “ A Nineteenth Century Saint,’' Haji Sayyad 
Shah Waris Ali Saheb of Dewa, a very famous Sufi (born ca. 1235 
A.H.). In dealing with the creed of Haji Saheb, the author has a 
few words to say on the cardinal principles of Sufism, its origin, 
elevation and degeneration. — The last paper in this issue, which 
is by Mr. W. H. Moreland, seeks to throw “ Some Side-lights on Life 
in Agra, 1637-39.” The author has utilized for this purpose the 
original documents containing the expenditure accounts of the 
Agra factory for the years 1637-9, which now form Nos. 120 and 
123 of the W. Geleynssen de Jongh Collection in the Public Record 
Office at the Hague. The documents at the disposal of Mr. More- 
land do not show the commercial transactions of the Dutch factory 
in Agra, but detail what may be called the ‘ overhead ’ charges. 
They give month by month the expenditure on diet of factors, 
stable, servants’ wages, messengers, etc. A patient and systema- 
tic study of the short entries in accounts and commercial docu- 
ments, and a few continuous narratives, enables the author to 
gather valuable information bearing on the life of the Dutch factors, 
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the economic life and monthly prices in A^ra, the means of com- 
munication, and the building costs of that period, and thus to 
give us a glimpse of the life and activities of the Dutch factors 
and their contemporaries in Agra of the second quarter of the seven- 
teenth century. — The issue before us contains much good material 
and the Jonrnal is full of promise. We compliment the learned 
Editor on this fine achievement, which challenges comparison 
with the best conducted Journals of its kind. 


V. s. s. 


A PkxVCtical Sanskrit Dictionary • with Transliteration, 
Accentuation, and Etymological Analysis. By Arthur Anthony 
Macuonell, M.A., Ph. D., Hon. LL.D., Boden Professor of Sans- 
krit, Fellow of Balliol College, Fellow of the British Academy. 
Oxford Universitv Press, 1924. Pp. xii-(-382. (Price 30 shillings.) 

The Oxford Universitv Press has brought out a reissue, 
corrected," of Professor MacdonelFs well-known Sanskrit-English 
Dictionary, which has been out of print for some time. Tlie aim 
of the dictionary, we are told, in the Preface, is “ to satisfy, 
within the compass of a comparatively handy volume, all the 
practical wants not only of learners of Sanskrit, but also of scho- 
lars for purposes of ordinary reading.” Tlie work probably does 
satisfy the modest wants of the learners of Sanskrit at the British 
Universities, but it is doubtful to us whether it meets the require- 
ments of scholars, even for purposes of ordinary reading. 

Two radical defects that should have been removed in a reissue 
of the work are these : (1) the obsolete, unsightly and irritating 
system of transliteration which yields in the roman script such 
equivalents as KHRID of Sanskrit and 9Aa/^a-^ana-ya of 
Sanskrit ; and (2) the inadequacy of the publication 

to serve as a complete and satisfactory glossary even to the 120 
Y(^dic hymns, 1 Brahmana, 3 Sutra texts and about 40 post-Vedic 
works, for which, professedly, the dictionary is meant to supply a 
vocabulary. 
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The recourse to an anastatic reprint of Professor MacdonelFs 
dictionary appears at first siglit to disparage the learned activities 
of the past generation of oriental scholars, because it seems to 
imply that during the last thirty years no significant additions 
have been made to Sanskrit lexicography, which is unquestion- 
ably a progressive science and in which some progress has undoubt- 
edly been made since the appearance of the first edition of the 
dictionary in 1892. But evidently no such disparagement is 
intended by the learned Professor or the enterprizing Publisher. 
There is every indication that the work is designed principally 
to meet the practical requirements of junior college students in 
England, and to them the advance made in the science of Sanskrit 
lexicography during the last three decades is, we suppose, a matter 
of little or no consequence. 

Many words and meanings appear in this dictionary with an 
asterisk (*) against them, [irecisely as in the original edition. This 
asterisk was affixed to tliem by the painstaking author for the 
purpose of drawing the atteni.ion of the reader to the important 
fact that the respective words and meanings are ‘‘ quotable only 
from native grammarians and lexicographers/’ Users of the 
dictionary are tlierefore advised to refer, in all important cases, 
to the new revised edition of the St. Petersburg Lexicon, now 
being published in Germany, where they may find quite good 
attestations for many of the words and meanings condemned, some 
thirty years ago, by the erudite Boden Professor. 

Even though the work may have been reprinted mainly to 
satisfy the yiractical needs of junior students of Sanskrit at British 
Universities, the learned doyen of Oriental studies at Oxford and the 
accredited publisher to the University would — we cannot refrain 
from remarking have done greater service to the cause of Sanskrit 
learning by placing at the disposal even of these students a work 
from which the defects referred to above had been eradicated than 
by prolonging, by means of photographic reproduction, the life 
of an antiquated publication. 


V. s. s. 
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Religious Life in Ancient Egypt. By Sir Flinders 
Petrie, F.R.S., F.B.A. Constable, London, 1924. Pp. x+221. 

This is an excellent little book — a companion volume to that 
on the Social Life in Ancient Egypt — to place in the hands of those 
who wish to learn something about the ancient Egyptian religion as 
part of the daily life and in its social connections. “ The more 
primitive and popular beliefs,” we are told, in the Preface, “ are 
placed together, as representing those earlier stages which must be 
grasped before we can understand the growth of the system of later 
times.” Our knowledge of the origins of the Egyptian religion and 
institutions has been greatly extended by the new material of the 
early ages which has been found in recent work. The aim of the 
present volume is to link the information gleaned from the new 
discoveries with the historical records already known. 

In successive chapters the author deals with the following 
aspects of the Egyptian religion : the gods and their temples, the 
priesthood and its teaching, the faith in the gods, the future life, 
the burial and the tomb, and finally the folk beliefs ; [and he 
gives us a vivid and accurate insight into the religious activities 
of Ancient Egyptians. There is a charming coloured frontispiece 
reproducing a scene from a tomb of the XIXtb dynasty (ca. 1500 
B.C.) in which the Tree-goddess is shown as appearing in the 
branches of a sycomore tree and holding a tray of cakes and fruits 
and a vase of drink which she pours out to the lady before her, 
who is accompanied by a seated official, ‘‘the keeper of the garden 
and lake of the palace of Raineses II in the temple of Amen.” 

In connection with the question of the dissemination of Indian 
ideas and beliefs, we may here draAv attention to the view of Sir 
Flinders Petrie that the “ mystic frame of mind [of the Egyptian] 
was largely influenced by Indian thought during the Persian 
dynasties.” The doctrine of rebirth," he adds, “ favoured by 
throwing all the bodily senses into abeyance, and brought to pass 
by driving out the twelve inner torments by their antitheses, is 
evidently due to Indian influence.” 

The gifted author of the little volume noticed here has been 
credited with possessing ‘'the art of taking a mass of detail and 
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evolving from it a scheme at once so simple and so convincing that 
the reader is surprised that it was never thought of before.” One 
has only to glance over the contents to realize the truth of this 
remark. 

V. s. s. • 
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Annual Report for 1923 

In April of the past year our Society lost, in the person of 
Sir Narayan Chandavarkar, a figure who for years has been most 
closely associated with its progress and fortunes. He had been 
a member since 1889, Vice-President and President successively 
for over 20 years, and gave ungrudgingly of his time, influence and 
scholarship to the administration and advance of the Society. 

At its June Meeting the Managing Committee resolved to ask 
the Hon. Sir Justice IvALLUBHAI A. Shah to accept the President- 
ship, and the Society has had the good fortune of his guidance 
since July. 

In October the Society received the distinguished Oriental 
Scholar, Professor Dr. M. Winternitz of Prague University and, 
after a pleasant opportunity of personal conversation with him, 
heard a stimulating discourse on the subject he had made specially 
his own : Mahabharata Criticism.” 

In Februarj^ of the year under review one of our most distin- 
guished members Kao Bahadur P, B, Joshi received from the hands 
of His Excellency Sir George Lloyd a special Campbell Memorial 
Medal in recognition of the great services to scholarship that he 
rendered in assisting the late Sir James Campbell in the publica- 
tion of the Bombay Gazetteer. 

The Society’s plans for the encouragement of Oriental research 
are advancing in two directions, namely, that the design of its 
Silver Medal to be awarded biennially for valuable research carried 
out in the previous two years is being prepared, and also the first 
list of persons worthy—for scholarship or for other asjristance to 
the Society’s aims — to be elected Fellows, is under consideration. 
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For the protection of its large and valuable collection of 
Manuscripts a form of Indemnity Bond to cover possible losses 
by loan has been decided on. The Manuscript Catalogue, so long 
needed, is complete and about to be printed. 

Last year’s report emphasized the pressing need of a revision 
of the form of publication of our Journal, and it is a pleasure to 
announce that the Journal Sub-Committee has ready a complete 
scheme for the furture editorship and conduct of its organ that 
should bring it into line with the leading Oriental publica- 
tions. 

Along with the Manuscripts, our valuable books — many of 
them of the greatest importance as sources, and quite unreplace- 
able— have been a cause of anxiety. To meet the case of these, 
solid and am})le accommodation has been made in the gallery 
of the office room, where such works will be under constant 
supervision and reasonably safe from molestation. 

Some three years ago, it was resolved, in consequence of loss 
of space, to transfer the Society’s Collections in Archaeology, 
Geology and Numismatics as permanent loans to the Prince of 
Wales Museum. The first named collection is already arranged 
and in exhibition ; the Geological collection, which is believed 
to represent Bombay and Salsette completely and is therefore 
unique, has been in a pitifully decayed condition notwithstanding 
heroic attempts at care and classification in the T)0’s and ’60’s 
of last century, and is now awaiting final treatment at the hands 
of Principal Blatter of St. Xavier’s College before exhibition. 
The numismatic collection should be classified and ready for 
transference in a few months. 

Two other tasks, nearer to the interests of the majority of 
members, still await completion. The first, a card catalogue of 
the library according to the Dewey System is begun and will be 
made available as sections are completed. The second — -the 
Revision of the Society’s rules, urged by many members in view 
of changed conditions and the formal unsatisfactoriness of the 
existing list — is begun and will be one of the principal tasks of 
th^ coming year. 
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One great labour that has demanded attention we can at 
least claim as completed. This is a Provident Fund Scheme 
for the Society’s employees. The original form prepared by the 
Hon. Financial Secretary has been subjected to our thorough 
business and legal scrutiny, and is ready for the consideration of 
the General Body. 

Members 

Eesident 


On the 
roll on 
1-1-23. 

New 

admis- 

sions. 

Non-lies. 

become 

Resident. 

Ceased 
to be 
Members. 

Trans- 
ferred to 
the Non- 
Res. list. 

Died. 

Number 
of Mem- 
bers on 
1-1-24. 

518 

j 

78 

[ 

6 

47 

10 

1 

i 

6 

^ 539 


Non-Resident 


On the 
roll on 
1-1-23. 

New 

admis- 

sions. 

1 

Resident 

become 

Non-Res. 

Ceased 
to be 
Members. 

Trans- 
ferred 
to the 
Res. list. 

Died. 

Number 
of Mem- 
bers on 
M-24. 

172 

i 

14 

10 

; 21 

I 

6 

1 

168 


Of the 539 Resident Members, 41 are Life-Members and 75 
are on the Absent list ; and of the 168 Non-Resident Members, 12 
are Life-Members and 8 are absent from India. 


Obituary 

The Committee regret to record the death of the following 
Members : — 

Sir N. G. Chandavarkar. Mr. P. M. Nathoobhoy. 

Mr. E. M. Harwood. „ E. R. Nicholson. 

Prof. Aga Abdul Rahim Khan. „ D. P. Raval. 

Mr. P. J. Mead, I.C.S. 
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Papern read, and lectum delivered, before the Society 

12 th March 1923 — ^The Unpublished Coins of the Gujarat 
Sultanat, By Prof. S. H. H 0 PIVAI 4 A, m.a. 

22nd March 1923 — A Bibliographical Note on the Bhasa 
Dramas. By Dr. V. S. Sukthankak. 

22nd March 1923 — ^Two sets of C^lukyan Copper-plates from 
NavsAri. By G. V. Acharya, b.a. 

20th April 1923 — A Visit to the Great Wall of China ; a similar 
Wall of King Noshirwan of Persia. By Shams-ul-uhna Dr. J. J. 
Modi, b.a., ph.d., c.i.e. 

15th June 1923 — Sakambhari (Sambhar) mentioned in the 
Durga Sapta SatL By Mr. S. S. Mehta, b.a. 

A lecture, illustrated with lantern slides, on “ H. R. H. the 
Prince of Wales’s Big Game Shoot in the Nepal Terai” was 
delivered before the Society by Mr. B. C. Ellison of the Bombay 
Natural History Society on 6th February 1923. His Excellency 
Sir George Lloyd presided on the occasion. 

An address was given by Dr. M. Winternitz of Prag Univer- 
sity on Mahabharata Criticism, ” at his reception by the Society 
on 11th October 1923. 

An illustrated lecture on “ Mughal Paintings ” was delivered 
by Mr. 0, C. Gangoly, Editor of Rupam, on 18th December. 
Members of the Bombay Art Society were invited to attend the 
lecture. 

Library 

The total number of volumes added was 1,858, of which 1,447 
were purchased and 411 were presented. 

Books presented to the Society were received, as usual, from 
the Government of India, the Governmejit of Bombay, and other 
Provincial Governments, as well as from the Trustees of the Parsi 
Punchayet Funds, other public bodies and individual donors. 

A meeting of the Society under Art. XXI of the Rules was 
held on the 21st of November for the purpose of revising the list* 
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of the papers and periodicals received by the Society, and it was 
decided to omit the following from 1924 : — 

(1) Challetige, (2) Outlook, (3) Times Illustrated Weekly 
London, (4) Fort St. George Gazette-, 
and to add the following from the same date : — 

(1) Amateur Photographer, (2) John O'London^s Weekly, 
(3) Cohwr, (4) Nation (American), (5) Annual Weather 
. . Forecast (Indian), (6) Monthly Weather Review and 

Summary, (7) Commerce. 

The Journal Number 

Indian and Foreign Chronology by Mr. V. B. Ketkar, which 
the Managing Committee had accepted for publication, was pub- 
lished as an Extra Nimiber of the Journal during the year under 
review. The work was commended to the Society by Sir R. G. 
Bhandarkar, who recommended that some remuneration be given 
to the author for the work. The Managing Committee has voted 
Rs. 300 as honorarium to Mr. Ketkar. 

Manuscript Catalogue 

The Society had made a provision of Rs. 750 in last year’s 
budget for starting the printing of the Manuscript Catalogue ; but 
no satisfactory arrangements for printing could be made during 
the year under report, though inquiries were made of several presses 
in India. It has now been decided to entrust the work to the 
Nirnaya Sagara Frees of Bombay, and printing of the Catalogue 
will soon commence. 

Coin Cabinet 

Thirty^seven additions were made to the Coin Cabinet of the 
Society during the year under report. Out of^these, 6 were gold, 
26 silver and 5 copper. 

Early South Indian 

Gold 

1 Viraraya Fanam. Bombay Government. 

1 Deva Raya II of Vijayanagar. C. P. Government, 
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Odd 

1 Anonymous 

1 Do. 

1 Do. 

1 Do. 


c Obv. rude figure standing, 
I Rev. blank. 

Impression on both sides. 

do. on one side. 

Blank, 

Bombay Government, 


Mughal Emperors of India 
Silver Mint. 


1 

Jehangir 

■ . • 

Ahmedabad. 



1 

Shah Jahan 

. , 

Golkonda. 



1 

Do. 

4 • 

Barbanpur, 1037, Ahd. 





C. P. 

Government. 


1 

Do, 

, , 

Golkonda. 



1 

Do. 

. , 







Bombay Governm,e'ni. 







Reg. 




Mint. 


year. 

1 

Aurangzeb 

* • 

Golkonda 

• . 

6 

2 

Do. 

, , 

Itawa 

1108 

41 




f9 

1113 

46 

1 

Do. 

. , 

Lahore 

1110 

32 

4 

Do, 

, , 

Surat 

1093 

25 





1094 

- 26 





1096 

28 




>5 

1117 

49 




C. P. 

Govermnent, 


1 

Do. 

. . 

Golkonda 



1 

Do. 


Surat 

1080 


1 

Do. 

. • 

t9 



1 

Shah Alam 

. . 

99 

• • 





Bombay Government. 


2 

Do. 

. . 

Itawa 

1120 

2 




99 

1121 

3 

1 

Do. 

. . 

Lucknow 

• • 

4 

1 

Muhammad Shah 

Surat 

• • 



O. P, Government. 


3l Shah Alam II struck by Marathas. 

*2 Shah Alam II struck by E. I. Co. 

Bombay Government. 
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Bahamani Sultans 


Copper, 

1 Ahmad Shah. 

1 Htimayun Shah. 

1 Mahomed Bin Humayun. 

2 Mahomed Shah II. 


Type VI 
„ XII 
. XIII 
„ XIV & XV. 
Bombay OovemmerU. 


Disposal of the Treasure Trove Coins 

There were 1,594 coins with the Society at the end of last year 
and 241 were received during 1923. The details of the latter 
are : — 


Number of coins. 

Metal. 

From 

2 

Gold 

Sirur (Dist. Poona.) 

69 

»» 

Parner (Dist. Ahmadnagar.) 

170 

Silver 

Niphad (Dist. Nasik.) 


Out of the total of 1835 coins, 239 of 1922 were returned to 
the Mamlatdar .of Kopergaum as being of no numismatic value, 
and the following 895 were distributed or otherwise disposed of 
imder the orders of Government ; thus leaving 701 coins with the 
Society awaiting examination or distribution. 


Institution, 

hid 

Silver Copper 

Prince of Wales Museum, Bombay . . 

49 

118 

133 

Indian Museum, Calcutta 

4 

8 

0 

Delhi Museum . . 

0 

23 

0 

Government Museum, Madras 

10 

12 

5 

Provincial Museum, Lucknow 

1 

0 

0 

Central Museum, Lahore 

n 

8 

0 

Central Museum, Nagpur 

10 

0 

4 

Shillong Coin Cabinet 

4 

10 

5 

Peshwar Museum 

0 

3 

0 

McMahon Museum, Quetta . . 

10 

5 

5 

Rajputana Museum, Ajmer . . 

4 

0 

0 

Phayre Provincial Museum, Rangoon 

5 

0 

0 

Dacca Museum . , 

3 

0 

0 

B. B. R. A. Society 

10 

y 

5 

British Museum 

.. .. 4 

0 

0 

Fitzwilliam Museum, Cambridge 

4 

7 

5 
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Durbar, 

Gdd Silver Copper 

Akalkot . . 

. . ... . . * . , . • 

3 

0 

0 

Bansda . . 


I 

1 

0 

Baroda . . 

• 

1 

0 

0 

Bhavnagar 


2 

3 

4' 

Cambay . . 


2 

2 

4. 

Dholpur . ♦ 



1 

0 

3 

Gwalior . . 


1 

0 

0 

Hyderabad 


4 

0 

4 

Idar 


0 

0 

4 

Indore . . 


1 

0 

4 

Jaipur 


1 

0 

3 

Jamkhindi 


8 

3 

4 

Jhalwar . . 


1 

0 

4 

Jind 


1 

0 

0 

Jodhpur 


1 

0 

4 

Kolhapur 


4 

3 

4 

Kotah 


1 

0 

4 

Lunvada 


1 

0 

0 

Mandi 


1 

0 

2 

Miraj 


5 

4 

4 

Mysore . . 


1 

0 

0 

Pudukkottai 


1 

0 

3 

Rutlam . . 


0 

0 

4 

Reva 


1 

0 

0 

Sangrur . . 


0 

0 

3 

Sirohi 


1 

0 

4 

Sitamau . . 


1 

0 

4 

Trivandrum 


0 

0 

2 

Vala 


2 

2 

4 

Sent to the Mint 


2 

0 

262 



172 

223 

500 

The Non-Mahomedan coins were examined by 

Mr. 

G. V. 

Acharya, B.A., 

and the Mahomedan by Mr. Ch. Mahomed Ismail, 

M;A., Assistant 

Curators, Prince of Wales 

Museum, 

Bombay. 

The Society’s best thanks are due to these gentlemen for their 

kind assistance. 






The Campbell Memorial Medal 



The medal for 1923 has been awarded 

to Sir 

George 

Grierson in appreciation of the valuable services he has rendered 
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to Oriental research by the publication of the monumental work 
Linguistic Survey of India. Arrangements are being made to 
present the medal to Sir George Grierson. 

The presentation of the special medal to Rao Bahadur P. B. 
JosHi is mentioned above. 

Accounts 

Income. 

A statement of accounts for 1923 is subjoined. The total 
amount of entrance fees was Rs. 1,785 and subscriptions Rs. 30,532 
against Rs. 1,905 and Rs. 26,979 the previous year. The balance 
to the Society’s credit in cash at Bank on 31st December was 
Rs. 5,965-2-1. 

The Government Securities held 'by the Society, including 
those of the Premchand Raychand Fund and of the Catalogue 
Fund, are of the face value of Rs. 40,600. 

The cost of books and periodicals is still on the same high 
level. Our purchase of new books for the period under review 
totalled Rs. 8,588-7-6 against Rs. 8,904-6-5 in the previous year. 

Government was pleased to sanction Rs. 6,000 for shelving 
in 1923. 

There is a decrease of Rs. 666-10-5 under ‘‘ Interest.” This 
is due to the death of one Trustee, and retirement of another, which 
caused delay in collection, and this will be adjusted in 1924 
accounts. 

Expenditure. 

It was found possible to increase the allotment for the pur- 
chase of books by Rs. 1,000. No other items call for special 
mention. 

It will be observed that in the budget for 1924 a provision is 
made for Provident Fund. 



STATEMENTS 
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The Bombay Branch of 

Statement of Receipts and Disbursements 



Rs. a. p. 

* 

Rs. a. p. 

Balance 3 let December 1922 — 



Amount in the Savings Bank Account 

2,022 14 1 


♦, in the Current Account 

136 9 8 


„ in hand . . 

194 15 7 




2,354 7 4 

Entrance Fee 

1,785 0 0 


Subscription of Resident Members 

26,486 0 0 


„ of Non- Resident Members 

4,046 0 0 


Government Contribution 

4,200 0 0 


Sale proceeds of Journal Numbers and 



Folklore Notes 

265 5 11 


„ of Annual Catalogue . . 

47 6 0 


„ w aste paper 

56 5 0 


Interest on Government Securities 

1,083 5 7 




37.969 6 6 

Govt. Grant for Shelving 

5,000 0 0 


Subscription of Resident Life-Membership . . 

500 0 0 


Catalogue Fund (sale and interest) 

471 0 0 


Replacement 

350 11 0 




6,321 11 0 



46,645 8 10 


We have examined the account books and vouchers, and have obtained 
satisfactory information and explanation on all points desired. In our opinion 
the accounts as drawn up show the true and correct state of the affairs of the 
Society. 


KENNETH MACIVER, 

A. B. AGASKAR, 

Hon, Auditors, 
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the Royal Asiatic Sodety 

from let January to 31^ December 1923 



Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Books 

8,588 7 6 


Subscription to Indian Newspapers, etc. . . 

772 0 0 


„ to Foreign 

2,781 0 6 


Binding and Repairs 

1,300 8 0 


Printing Charges 

1,455 4 0 


„ Journal Number 

1,633 4 0 


Office Establishment 

15,011 1 5 


General Charges 

1,087 5 9 


Stationery 

1,261 1 0 


Postage . . 

409 3 6 


Furniture and Shelving i 

3,127 12 0 


Insurance 

523 12 0 


Electric Charges . . * 

853 9 1 


Annual Library Checking 

500 0 0 




39,304 4 9 

Temporary Establishment 

168 0 0 


Govt. Securities 

458 2 0 


MSS. Catalogue 

750 0 0 




1,376 2 0 

Balance (including Rs. 1,076-11-3 of the Cata- 



logue Fund) — 



Amt. in the Current Account ^ . 

490 6 11 


„ Saving Bank 

5,267 7 8 


„ in hand 

207 3 6 



i 

5,965 2 1 



46,645 8 10 


Invested Funds of the Society. 


Government Securities . . @ p. c. .. 1,100 0 0 

Do. do. . . , 5 p. c. . . 8,300 0 0 

Do. do. . . „ 3J p. c. . . 25,700 0 0 

Premchand Roychand Fund . „ 3^ p. c, . . 3,000 0 0 

Catalogue Fund . . . . „ 5 p. c. . . 2,500 0 0 

40,600 0 0 

The Society’s property and collections have been insured for three Lakhs 
of rnpees. 


E. A. PARKER, 

Hon. Secretary. 


L. W. H. YOUNG, 
Hon. Financial Secretary. 
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Bombay Branch of 

Budget Eati- 


INCOME. 


Budget 


Actuals 


Budget 


1923. 


1923. 


1924. 


Rs. 

a. 


Rs. 

fita 

P- 

Rs. 

a. 

P* 

2,200 

0 

0 

1,785 

0 

0 

2,000 

0 

0 

24,500 

0 

0 

26,486 

0 

0 

25,000 

0 

0 

4,500 

0 

0 

4,046 

0 

0 

4,000 

0 

0 

4,200 

0 

0 

4,200 

0 

0 

4,200 

0 

0 

1 



265 

5 

11 




y 300 

0 

0 

47 

6 

0 

) 



j 



56 

5 

0 

J 480 

0 

0 

1,750 

0, 

0 

1,083 

5 

7 

2,500 

0 

0 

37,450 

0 

0 

37,969 

6 

6 

38,180 

0 

0 

... 



500 

0 

0 

. . . 






471 

0 

0 




• . . 



350 

11 

0 

. . . 

. 


. . . 



5,000 

0 

0 

. . . 



2,354 

7 

4 ' 

2,354 

7 


5,965 

2 

1 


Entrance Fees 
^ubn. Resident Members 
„ N. R. Members 
Govt. Contribution . . 
Sale of Journal Nos. 

„ of Annual Catalogue 
„ of Waste Paper 
Interest 


Subn. Resident Life-Members. 
Catalogue Fund (Sale c 

Copies, &c,) 

Replacement 

Govt. Grant for Shelving 
Balance of the previous year : 


39,804 7 4 


46,645 8 10 


44,145 2 1 
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the Royal Asiatic Society 

mates for 1924 



Budget 

Actuals 

Budget 

EXPENDITURE. 

1923. 

1923. 

1924. 


00 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 


Books . . 

7,500 

0 

0 

*8,588 

7 

6 

7,500 

0 

0 

Subn. Periodicals, Foreign . 

2,800 

0 

0 

2,781 

0 

6 

3,000 

0 

0 

„ „ Indian 

700 

0 

0 

772 

0 

0 

850 

0 

0 

Printing 

1,250 

0 

0 

1,455 

4 

0 

1,500 

0 

0 

Journal Printing 

2,500 

0 

0 

1,633 

4 

0 

2,500 

0 

0 

Binding and Repairs . . 

1,750 

0 

0 

1,300 

8 

0 

1,750 

0 

0 

Office Establishment . . 

15,600 

0 

0 

15,011 

1 

5 

16,335 

0 

0 

Library Furniture and Shelv 










ing 

2,000 

0 

0 

3,127 

12 

0 

3,000 

0 

0 

Oeneral Charges 

1,000 

0 

0 

1,087 

5 

9 

1,150 

0 

0 

Stationery .... 

750 

0 

0 

1,261 

1 

0 

900 

0 

0 

Postage 

.500 

0 

0 

409 

3 

6 

.500 

0 

0 

Insurance 

523 

12 

0 

523 

12 

0 

523 

12 

0 

Electric Charges • . 

600 

0 

0 

853 

9 

1 

4^0 

0 

0 

Annual Library Checking 

. . 



500 

0 

0 

. . 

. 


Provident Fund Contribution 

... 

• 


• t • • 



1,353 

0 

0 


37,473 

12 

0 

39,304 

4 

~9 

41.311 

12 

0 

Temporary Establishment 


, 


168 

0 

0 

720 

0 

0 

Folklore Notes 

538 

0 

0 

» • » 

, 


950 

0 

0 

Preparation of the MSS. Cata 










logue 

950 

0 

0 

750 

0 

oi 

200 

0 

0 

Printing MSS. Catalogue 

750 

0 

0 

. . . 

, 


750 

0 

0 

G. P. Notes . , . , ' 



1 

458 

2 

0 

! 

1 





39,711 

12 

0 

40,680 

6 

9 

43,731 

12 

0 

Balance . . 

92 

11 

4 

5,965 

2 

0 

413 

6 

1 


39,804 

7 

4 

46,645 

8 

10 

44,145 

2 

1 


♦ Rs. 1,000 was subsequeatly added to the budgeted amount by the 
Managing Committee. 
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A Stalernefit of Accounts ending 31si December 1922 
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Anaaal Gentral Meetiiig 

The Annual General Meeting of the Society was held on 
Tuesday, 18th March 1924. 

Justice Sir Lallubhai A. Shah, President, in the Chair. 

There were also present : — 

Rev. Dr. R. Zimmermann. 

Rao Bahadur P. B Joshi. 

Dr. P. N. Daruvala. 

Prof. N. B. Divatia. 

Mr. V. P. Vaidya. 

„ E. M. Ezekiel. 

„ L.W.H. Young. 

„ J. E. Aspinwall. 

,, 0. H. Nazar. 

„ J. &. Sanzgiri. 

„ S. V. Bhandarkar. 

„ K.H. Vakil. 

„ D. D. Nanavati. 

The minutes of the last Annual General Meeting and of the 
General Meeting of 11th March 1924 were read and confirmed. 

The Annual Report for 1923 with the statement of accounts, 
and the budget for 1924 having been taken as read, 

Mr. S. V. Bhandarkar proposed that they be adopted, and 
„ E. M. Ezekiel seconded the proposal. 

Carried. 

Mr. J. E. Aspinwall proposed and Mr. S. V. Bhandarkar 
seconded that the present Committee of Management, excepting 
Mr. Ch. Mahammad Ismail who had resigned, with the Honorary 
Secretary and the Hon. Financial Secretary be re-elected and that 
the following six new names be added to it. 

Mr. A. Montgomerie, I.C.S. Principal W. E. Gladstone 
„ J. E. B. Hotson, I.C.S. Solomon. 

„ J. P. Brander, I.C.S. Mr. P. M. D. Sandprson. 

„ L. S. Dabholkar. 

Corned. 


Mr. G. A. Acharya. 

„ S. V. Puntambekar. 

„ R. D. Choksi. 

„ V. G. Bhandarkar! 

., M. D. Altekar. 

„ V. J. Nandkarni. 

„ W. R. Kerkar. 

„ B.K.Wagle. 

„ J. C. Daruvala^ 

„ G. V. Padgavkar. 

Rao Saheb M. S. Muzmndar. 
Dr. E. A. Parker (Hon. Sec.) 
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On the motion of Mr. K. H. Vakil, seconded by Mr. G. V. 
Aellarya, Mr. S. V. Puntambekar's name was added to the Ma- 
naging Committee. 

Mr. V. P. Vaidya proposed that Mr. K. M. Jhaveri be elected 
member of the Mapaging Committee, Mr. E. M. Ezekiel seconded, 
and the proposal was carried. 

Mr. J. S. Banzgiri moved a hearty vote of thanks to Messrs. 
K. Maclver, and A. B. Agaskar for their services in auditing the 
accounts oi the Society for 1923, and proposed that they be re- 
elected Auditors for 1924. 

Dr. P. K. Danivala seconded. Carried. 

Mr. S. V. Bhandarkar moved that the proposed rules and 
regulations of the Provident Fund Scheme be adopted 

Rev. Dr. R. Zimmermann seconded. 

Mr. W. R. Kerkar moved the following amendment : — 

(^) that in (d) of Rule I, substitute “ Society ’’ for “ Fund^^ 
and under the rules of the Society'’ for as h^in^ 
after provided.” 

(6) that the whole portion of Rule 5 from Th<5 Society ” 
to such year ” be deleted. 

(c) that in line 7 of Rule 13 ‘‘ application” be substituted 
for “ cheque.” 

The amendment having been seconded by Mr. M. D. Altekar 
was put to vote and lost. 

The rules were then adopted in the form proposed by the 
Managing Committee. 

Mr. S. V. Bhandarkar proposed and Mr. E. M. Ezekiel eecmided 
that Messrs. V. P. Vaidya and S. S. Patkar, two of the Trustees 
of the Society, be elected Trustees of the Ftind under Article 5 
of the scheme in addition to the Hon. Fini^ncial Secretary. 

Carried. 

The meeting then proceeded to elect Fellows of the 
Society. 
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The ballot paper, with 17 names thereon recommended "by 
the Managing Committee, was distributed among the members. 


the names being ; — 

Dr. Sir R. G. Bhandarkar. 
Dr. Heinrich Luders. 

Prof. Jadunath Sarkar. 

Dr. Ganganath Jha. 

Mr. Vasudeo Shastri Abhyan- 
kar. 

Dr. Jivanji J. Modi. 

Mr. V. P. Vaidya. 

„ P V. Kane. 

Dr. P. N. Dhalla. 


Sir George Grierson. 

Mr. N. B. Divatia. 

„ Vishvanath K. Rajvade. 
Divan Bahadur L. D. Swami- 
kannu Pillai. 

Rev. Dr. D. Mackichan. 

Rev. Dr. R. Scott. 

Prof. Shaikh Abdul Kadir Sar- 
fraz, and 

Prof. S. H. Hodivala. 


Rev. Dr. Zimmermann and Mr. L. W. H. Young were appointed 
to scrutinise the ballot papers. 

On the report of the Scrutinisers, the President announced 
that all 17 were elected. 



Printed by E. 0. Pearson at the Times Press, Bombay, and published by 
Dr, E* A, Parker, Hon. Secy., for the Bombay Branchy 
Royal Asiatic Society, Bombay. — J. 4699*24. 



THE PREDECESSORS OF VIJNANKSVARA 
By P. V, Kane, M.A., LL.M. 

The Mitaksara of Vijnanesvara occupies a peculiar position 
in the legal literature of India. Under the decisions of British 
Courts in India, the Mitaksara is of paramount authority in matters 
of Hindu law in the whole of India, except in Bengal where the 
Dayabhaga is supreme. The Mitaksara holds a position similar 
to that of the Mahabhasya of Patahjali in (rrammar or the Kavya- 
prakasa of Mammata in Poetics. It embodies in itself the results 
of centuries of legal speculation that preceded it and becomes in 
its turn a source of further exegesis and improvements. It is 
therefore interesting to see who the predecessois of Vijnanesvara 
were, to find out what views were eithei* originated or elaborated 
by them and to estimate the debt of Vijnanesvara to his predeces- 
sors. In the following paper, no account is taken of the Smrti 
writers that preceded Vijnanesvara. Attention is centred only 
upon six WTiters who are named by the ^Mitaksara and who wrote 
•either commentaries or nibandhas on the Dharmasastra. Those 

f 

six miters are Asahaya, Visvarupa. Bharuci, Medhatitjii. Srikara, 
and Dharesvara. In the following M. and V, lespectively stand 
for the Mitaksaia and Vijnanesvara. 

Asahaya. 

The M., in explaining the ver^e of Yajnavalkya (II. 124) 
that unmarried sisters are entitled* to have their marriages cele- 
brated by their brothers who are to give a fourth share to them, 
says that “^he explanation of Asahaya and IMedhatithi of the words 
‘ fourth share ’ stands to reason {viz., that the sister gets a fourth 
of what her brother of the same class as herself gets) and not that 
of Bharuci. The only ^ work so far known as Asahaya’s is his 
commentary on the Naradasmrti which was revised by Kalyana- 
bhatta. Dr. Jolly's edition of the Naradasmrti (B. I. Seriibs) con- 
tains a portion {viz,, up to the middle of the 5th chapter) of the 
revised version of Asahaya's bhasyd. What liberties Kalyana- 
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bhatta took with the bhas^a of Asahaya on Narada cannot be ascer- 
tained definitely. But he seems to have taken great liberties*. 
On p. 9, verse 15 (of Narada)- ‘ raja satpurui^b? l^be comment 
is ‘ Manu — Narada — Visvarupatmakam.’ If the Visvarupa men- 
tioned here be identical with the commentator of Yajhavalkya 
(as is very probable), Asahaya could not have regarded him as of 
almost the same authority as Manu. Therefore the reference to 
Visvarupa ^must be due to Kalyanabhatta. The name of Kalyana- 
bhat^ is frequently cited in the commentary itself {vide pp. 81, 86, 
89). The M. does not most likely*refer to the bhasya of Asahaya on 
Narada, but rather to Asahaya’s tikd on Manu, since the M. quotes 
Manu. IX. 118 which contains a rule similar to that of Yajnavalkya. 
From a passage of the Saras vativilasa^ (para. 33 of Foulke’s edition) 
it follows that Asahaya wrote a commentary on the Manusmrti. 
This conclusion receives support from the fact that the Vivadarat- 
nakara quotes the explanation of Asahaya on Manu. IX. 182 (bhra- 
tfnam ekajatanam).^ The Haralata of Aniruddha (who was the 
gury of Ballala Sena of Bengal about 1168 A.D.) tells us that 
Asahaya composed a bhdsya on the Dharmasutra of Gautama.^ 

Thus it is almost certain that Asahaya wrote bhasyas on the 
Gautamadharmasutra, the Manusmrti and the Naradasmrti. His. 
commentaries on the first two have not yet been traced. It is an 
irony of fafte that the very name of such an important and ancient 
commentator should have been forgotten by later writers. The 
Balambhatti in explaining the passage from the M. about Asahaya 
explains ‘ Asahaya ’ as an adjective of Medhatithi meaning 
independent.' 

Dr. Jolly {Tagore Law Lectures, p. 5) thought that Asahaya 
was earlier than Medhatithi mainly on the ground that both V. and 
the Sarasvativilasa place him before Medhatithi whenever autho- 


^ ^ 


^ rr^m (B. I. edition), p. 35 : 

«r. xv.vo I m ^ ^ m ^ 

^ \—Vide p. 97 also. 
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rities on topics of Vyavahara are cited. It had escaped the notice 
of Dr. Jolly that Medhatithi in his comment on Manu 8. 155_(the 
verse ‘ adarsayitva tatraiva ’) mentions Asahaya by name. The 
Sarasvativilasa in one place mentions Asahaya after V. (para. 195*), 
though before Medhatithi. It will be seen that Medhatithi flourish- 
e.d about 900 A.D. or a little later. Medhatithi does not name 
ViSvartipa, though he cites Asahaya by name. Hence Asahaya 
is older than even Visvarupa and is certainly not later than about 
800 A.D. 

The views of Asahaya are not so freely quoted by any writer 
as by the Sarasvativilasa. This shows that in the 16th century 
Asahaya '8 works were available. We saw above that V. agreed with 
Asahaya’s view about the fourth share to be given to the unmar- 
ried sister. Some of the other views attributed to Asahaya may be 
collected here. The Sarasvativilasa^ tells us that the definition of 
day a given by V, was identical with Asahaya’s. Asahaya explained 
the dictum of Usanas that fields were impartible by taking it to 
refer to the son of a Brahmana from a Ksatriya wife^; such a son 
does not participate in land gifted to a Brahmana. V. on Yaj. II, 
119) follows this explanation. Asahaya seems to have held that 
as regards succession to the hdka of a w^oman even step-brothers 
should be given something, though the major portion would go to 
the full brothers.® According to Asahaya the wealth* of a child- 
less Brahmana went to the teacher, then to the teacher’s son, and 
then to the teacher’s widow and then to the pupil, to the pupil’s 
son, to the pupil’s widow and then to the fellow-student.^ The 
Vivadaratnakara (p. 578) quotes the Prakasa as referring to the 
views of Asahaya and Medhatithi on the verse of Manu (IX. 198) 
that the special rule of Manu applies to all the strtdhana belonging 



I (Para. 314.) — There is a play on the word (which 

means ‘unsupported, baseless ’). 

7 para. p08. 
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to a Ksatriya woman who has a Brahmani cu.wife.® The JVL (on 
Yaj. II. 145) gives a similar rule, 

[After the foregoing was written, the portion of Visvarupa's 
commentary on the prayascitta section (recently published) was 
received. On Yaj. III. 263-264 Visvarupa mentions Asahaya 
hy name and cites the latter’s explanation of a sutra of Gautama 
(22. 13). This shows that Asahaya commented on the Gautama- 
dharmasutra and flourished before Visvarupa, i.e., before 800 
A.D.] 


Visvarupa. 


The commentary of Visvarupa called Balakrida on Yajhavalkya 
has been published at Trivandrum by Pandit Ganapatisastri. 
M. states in the introductory verse that the work of Yajhavalkya 
was expanded by the voluminous (or ample, vikuta) words of Vis- 
varupa. In commenting on Yaj. I. 81 M. tells us that Visvarupa 
understood the words ‘ tasmin yugmasu samviset ’ (in Yaj. 1. 79) 
-as laying down a niyanta, while M. takes it to be a parisamkhya. 
In Visvarupa's commentary this discussion occurs on verse 80 (‘evaiii 
gacchan'), where Visvarupa® quotes Manu, (III. 45) and Gautama. 
5. 1 (rtav iipeyat), cites the views of some (kecit) that Gautama's 
dictum is a jmrisamkhya and then gives his own emphatic opinion 
that Gautama's words must be explained as containing a niyama. 
M. on Yaj. (111. 24) informs us that Visvarupa, Medhatithi ~and 
Dharesvara looked upon certain texts of Rsyasrhga and others 
on asauca as in conflict with approved Smrtis and discarded them. 

The printed commentary of Visvarupa on the vyavahara 
section is very meagre and hardly merits the epithet ‘ voluminous ’ 
applied to it by M., which is several times larger than Visvarupa'^ 
discourse on the same section. But the comment of Visvarupa 
on the acara portion is truly voluminous as compared with M. on 
the same section. The style of VisVarupa is simple and forcible 
and resembles that of Sankara. He quotes profusely from the 
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Vedic Saihhitas, mentions the carakas and Vajasaneyins on Yaj. I. 32 
and often supports his position by quotations from the B^eda 
(e.g., on Yaj. IL 121, and II. 206), from the Brahmanas {e.g.^ Sata- 
patha 1. 8. 3. 6 on Yaj . 1. 53) and from the Upanisads {e.g., on II. 117 
he quotes the well-known Chandogya passage about the ordeal for 
theft and on I. 50 the Chandogya passage II. 23. 10 about the 
three branches of Dharmn), He very frequently quotes the G|rhya- 
sutra of Paraskara and less frequently that of Bharadvaja and o£ 
AsValayana. He cites a host of writers on Dharmasastra.^^ It 
is noteworthy that though he quotes scores of Sutras from the 
Dharmasutras of Apastarnba, Baudhayana, Gautama, Vasi-stha, 
Safikha, and Harita, he does not quote Visnu anywhere in the 
sections on acara and vyavahara. As VisVarupa's is perhaps the 
earliest extant commentary on a Dharmasastra work, it is of capital 
importance in checking the text of the ancient Dharmasutras. Most 
of the quotations attributed to Svayambhu are found in the extant 
Manusmrti, but the quotations ascribed to Bhrgu are not so found. 
It is remarkable that most of the quotations from Brhaspati (even 
on such topics as repayment of debts, sureties, the rights of sudra- 
ynitra) are in prose, only a few being in verse {e.g., a verse about 
ordeals on Yaj. II. 117, averse about the method of partition on 
Yaj. IL 153). It appears that Visvarupa had before him not only 
the ])rose work of the Barhaspatya Arthasastra but also the versified 
Smrti of Brhaspati and that he looked upon beoth as the composi- 
tions of the same author and made no distinction between them. 
He quotes (on Yaj . I, 328) a verse from Visalaksa, well-known 
writer on politics frequently quoted even by Kautilya. On Yaj. 
I. 307 Visvarupa refers to the ArthasAstra of Usanas along with that 
of Brhaspati. Kautilya, the famous author of the Arthasastra, is 
nowhere quoted by name. The learned editor of VisVarupa’s work 
(in the Trivandrum Series) thinks (Intro, p. V) that Visvarupa took 
Brhaspati and Visalaksa as arm writers long anterior and therefore 
well known to Yajnavalkya and used their dicta to supplement 


The writers on named are , , 
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4nd support Yajnavalkya, while he omits Kautilya’s name because 
he thought Kautilya to be posterior , to Yajhavalkya. This argu- 
ment is most fallacious from several points of view/ „ In the first 
place this argument is wrong because VisVarupa quotes verses from 
Narada and Katyayana to supplement Yajnavalkya. No one can 
in these days regard the Smrtis of Narada and Katyayana as anterior 
to that of Yajnavalkya, nor is there anything to show that VisVarupa 
regarded them as anterior. Further it is possible that Kautilya’s 
work was not available to VisVarupa. Moreover as Kautilya him- 
self looked upon Brhaspati and Visalaksa as ancient authorities, 
Visvarupa might have naturally quoted from them rather than 
from Kautilya. That Kautilya flourished several centuries before 
Visvarupa follows from the express references contained in the 
works of Kamandaka, Dandin and Bana. Therefore even granting 
that Kautilya was later than Yajnavalkya it is extremely doubtful 
whether Visvarupa was in possession of the exact clironological 
position of the two writers. Chronology has never been a strong 
point with any Indian commentator. Besides the very founda- 
tion of the whole argument is shaky as it is based upon j)remi8es 
that are not accepted by many Sanskrit scholars, w^ho place Kautilya 
long before Yajnavalkya. It appears, however, that Visvarupa 
impliedly refers to Kautilya's work in several places. For 
example, on Yaj. I. 307 he speaks of ministers tested by tlie four 
allurements {u])adha) of dharma, artha, kama and bhaya. This 
is an echo of Kautilya (I. chap. 10). On Yaj. I. 344 Visvarupa refers 
to the views of some about marching in case of calamities of neigh- 
bouring cliiefs, which agree with those of Kautilya. In the 
comment of Yaj. I. 341 Visvarupa speaks of the manifold aspects 
of the work of a minister, some words of which agree very closely 

with Kautilya. 
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VisVariipa ig thoroughly saturated with the lore of the Purva- 
mimaihsa. On Yaj, I. 225 he quotes Jaimini by’ name (Purvam. 
VI. 8. 15 is quoted). It is curious to note that he applies the term 
Nyaya to Mimaihsa. In explaining Yaj. I. 3 (about the fourteen 
tndyds) he says ‘ nyaya-mimaihsa’ is one vidya, while others explain 
‘ nyaya ’ as the system of logic propounded by Aksapada. He 
ijuotes the sutras of Jaimini as those of Ydjnikas who know nyaya 
ie,g., on Yaj. I. 53 he quotes Jaimini 1. 3. 16 and on I. 87 he quotes 
Jaimini VI. 8.17). He applies the epithet naiyayika to a mimaih- 
saka like Sahara on Yaj . I. 58. He quotes the Slokavartika (I. 12) 
of Kumarila in his introductory remarks (p. 2,the verse^sarvasyaiva 
hi’ etc.). In his comment on Yaj. I. 7 he quotes over fifty verses (in 
the nature of Kdrikds) dealing with the relation of Sniti and Smrtis 
and kindred topics. These verses are his own composition, as in 
one of them he assures us that a certain point will be dealt with by 
•him in detail in the section on Sraddha.^^ In numerous cases he 
relies upon or discusses the maxims of Mimaihsa. On Yaj: I. 4-5 
he discusses the rule of Mimaihsa II. 4. 8. 32 (about 'sarvasakhar 
prat yam ekaih karma ’) in its application to Smrtis. On I. 225 
he relies upon the position that words like yava, varaha are to be 
taken as used in the Vedas in the same sense in which sistas use 
them (Purvam. I. 3. 9). On II. 144 he speaks of dravya (wealth) 
being 'purusdrtha. He here alludes to the well-known distinction 
between and (Purvam. chap. IV). 

There is a slight discrepancy in the number of verses comment- 
ed upon by Visvarupa and V. For example, on I. 194 Visvarupa 
remarks that some read the verse ‘ rathyakardamatoyani ’ after 
it, but that it is redundant. M. comments on this verse. Visvarupa 
comments on a verse ‘ agamena visuddhena bhogo yati pramana- 
tam ’ after Yaj. II. 28/ which is passed over by the Mitaksara- 
This verse is found in the Naradasmrti and is ascribed to him by 
the Vyavahairamayukha and other digests. There are many 

“ 5WT 5T|t I TheSe wrds occur in ^ 
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various readings soto broadcast over the whole work {vide com. on 
Yaj. L 1, 2. 51, 63, 155; II. 119, 179, etc.). Some of these various 
readings are important. Visvarupa reads ' pita matamaho bhrata ^ 
(in Yaj. I. 63), while he notices the reading ‘ pitampita aho,’ that 
is adopted by M. He reads ‘ asvattam lokavidvis^m ’ (in Yaj. I. 
155) and notices a reading ‘ asvantam,' while M. reads ‘ asvargyam 
loka°’. In several places Visvarupa suggests several meanings of 
the same verses and phrases {e.g., I. 265; II. 41, 47, 160, 173). In 
numerous places Visvarupa cites the explanations of his predecessors 
about the text of Yajnavalkya {e.g., I. 3, 25, 155, 169, 252; II. 21, 
119, 121, 193). All these circumstances lag-d unmistakably to the 
conclusion that there is a gap of several centuries between Yajna- 
valkya and Vis'varupa. 

In the works of Jimutavahana {viz., the Vyavaharamatrka 
edited by Sir Asutosh Mukerji and the Dayabhaga), in the Smrti- 
candrika, in the Saras vativilasa and other works, the views of 
Visvarupa are frequently cited. Some of these quotations may be 
examined here: 

(1 ) The Dayabhaga (p. 145 of the edition of 1829) says that 
the verse of Yaj. (II, 149 ‘ aprajastridhanam ’) refers, according 
to Vis'va. to stridhnna acquired at the time of marriage. The 
words of VisVa. on the verse (‘brahmadivivahacatustaye yat strl- 
dhanam’) appear to convey the same view, though not quite clearly. 

(2) The Dayabhaga says (p. 188) that Visva. regarded as 
exclusive property what was acquired by a man without employ- 
ing paternal wealth just like dowry at a marriage.^^ Visva. gives 
the same rule on Yaj. II. 122 ; but it is to be noted that the last 
few words in the Dayabhaga which are 'meant to be a direct quota-, 
tion from Vis'va. are not found in the printed text. 

(3) The Dayabhaga says (p. 148) that Visvarupa’s view that 
the stndhana of a childless woman given to her by her parents 
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married in any of the eight forms from Brahma to Paisaca goes to 
the brother should be accepted.^® Visvarupa (on Yaj. IL 148) 
says that stridham given by a woman’s father and other relations, 
Sulka and Anvadheya are taken by her brothers if she dies child- 
less and makes no reference to any particuar form of marriage. 
It is for this that the Viraraitrodaya (p. 704) says that VisVarupa 
and Jimutavahana held the view that what a woman obtained 
from her parents when a maiden goes to her brother. 

(4) The Dayabhaga (p. 284) says that VisVarupa, Jitendriya^ 
Bhojadeva and Govindaraja assigned a place as an heir to the 
daughter's son after the daughter. VisVarupa in commenting 
upon Yaj. II. 138 that the illegitimate son of a Sudra takes the 
whole estate in the absence of a legitimate son and daughter’s 
son uses this verse as indicating that among the three higher castea 
the daughter's son inherits. 

(5) The Dayabhaga informs us (p. 296) that VisVarupa and 
Srikara placed the half-brother after the full brother and before 
the brother s son.‘^^^ 

(6) The Vyavaharamatrka of Jimutavahana (p. 319) says 
that Vis'varupa's explanation that even one person approved of by 
both sides is a proper witness should be accepted. VisVarupa 
propounds this view on YaJ. II. 74. 

(7) The Vyavaharamatrka (p. 334) says that according to 
VisVarupa if the witnesses of a party depose to more or less than 
what the party asserts in his plaint, then, as the sages declare, it 
amounts to no proof. VisVarupa-^ holds this view and cites an 
ancient text to that effect on Yaj. II. 81. The Vyavaliara- 
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tattva of Raghunandana says that VisVarupa does not require 
that the single witness must be ‘ dharmavid.’ As a matter of fact 
that word, though occurring in Yaj. II. 74, is passed over by 
VisVa. 

(8) The Vyavaharainatrka (p. 346) says that tlie purport of 
Yaj. II. 24 (pasyato’ bruvato) according to Visva. is simply to cen- 
sure a man's acquiescence in or indifference to (trespass on liis own 
land) and that the period of twenty years is mentioned in the verse 
for precluding the possibility of challenging a document (of sale, 
-etc.) after twenty years. The first of these positions is contained 
in the printed Visvarupa-- but not the second. It is noteworthy 
that M. on the same verse introduces the same two positions with 
the words ‘ atha matani ' and disapproves of them, just as Jimu- 
tavahana does. 

(9) The Smrticandrika (Gharpure's edition^ II, p. 294) says 
that according to the Sangrahakara a widow could succeed to her 
husband's wealth if she submitted to Niyoga. that the same was the 
opinion of DharesVara and that VisVarupa has well refuted the view 
of DharesVara. In the printed VisVarupa there is no discussion 
on this point. But from the fact that VisVarupa takes the word 
‘ patnl ’ in Yaj. II. 139 to mean a widow pregnant at the time of 
her husband’s death and that VisVarupa forbids Niyoga to Brah- 
mana women, it may be said that he disapproved of tlie views 
similar to those of DharesVara. 

(10) The Smrticandrika (II, p. 300) says that the Sangra- 
hakara placed the father’s mother as an heir after the mother and 
before the father, that the views of Sangrahakara proceeded on the 
same arguments as those advanced by Dharesvara and that VisVa- 
Tupa and others have refuted those arguments. VisVarupa places 
the father after the mother. But there is hardly any argument in 
the printed text, which does mention the verse of Manu. IX. 217 
■about the ‘ pitaniaht ’ and which is rather corrupt. 

(11) The Smrticandrika (II, p. 266) says that according 
to VisVarupa a special share to the eldest son on partition is not 
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given, now as it is opposed to the usage of Sistas, just as nobody 
offers a big bull or a goat to a learned guest in spite of the ancient 
texts'-^® Ia 3 dng down the offering of a big bull, etc. The opinion 
here ascribed to Visvarupa cannot be found in one place in the 
printed text, but the following points may be considered. Vis- 
varupa on Yaj . II. 121 distinctly states that ‘ udd hara ’ (as laid down 
in Manu. IX. 112) can only take place with the consent of all the 
brothers. On Yaj. I. 155 he cites the views of some that the word 
‘ loka-vidvista ’ in Yaj. implies cow-killing, which is abhorred by 
all peole. He does not approve of this as he says on that inter- 
pretation the vidhi about ‘ goradha ’ would be purposeless. On 
pp. 25-26 of the printed text he discusses the question of ' govadha ’ 
prescribed by the Vedic and Smrti texts (such as Manu. III. 3) in 
relation to Sis^cara. But his opinion seems to be the opposite of 
what is ascribed to him by the Smrticandrika. It is not unlikely 
that the latter work misunderstands him. 

(12) The Haralata (p. 123) says that Visvarupa explained 
the word ‘ atrivarsasya ’ in Manu V. 70 as meaning a child that 
has not completed its third year and that that explanation is in 
conflict with the word ‘ jatadantasya.’ On Yaj. III. 1. Visvarupa 
does quote Manu V. 70 and explains ‘ atrivarsasya ’ in the way the 
Haralata points out. The same work (p. 174) declares on the 
authority of Visvarupa, Govindarajaand the Kamadhenu a certain 
verse as apocryphal. 

(13) The Vyavaharamatrka*-^ (p. 308) says that Visvarupa 
explained the verse of Yaj. (II. 17) as applying to a gift and the 
like-k But the printed Visvarupa contains no reference to ‘ gift ’ 
in the comment on this verse and seems to take the word ‘ purvava- 
din ’ as meaning the plaintiff. 

(14) The Smrticandrika says (II, p. 122) that a certain 
verse pr^cribing gradually rising fines for the first, second and 
subsequent stages of a lawsuit is established by Visvarupa to be 
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unauthoritative.^^ This topic cannot be traced in the printed 
text. 

(15) The Dayabhaga^® tells us (p. 350) that VisVarupa declar- 
ed that if a co-parcener concealed some joint property and it was 
afterwards discovered, he was not guilty as a thief. A corres- 
ponding remark could not be traced in the printed Visvarupa. 
It is to be noted that M. on Yaj. II. 126 (‘anyonyapahrtam’) holds 
a contrary view. 

Later writers frequently quote the views of Visvarupa. For 
example, Kulluka on Manu. II. 189, V. 68 and other places does so. 
But considerations of space forbid any further treatment of this 
matter. 

The foregoing examination of qliotations from comparatively 
early works ascribing certain views to Visvarupa establishes that 
in the main the printed text of the latter is authoritative, though 
in a few cases there are grounds to hold that it is corrupt or deficient. 

In certain cases later commentators were mislead into ascrib- 
ing certain views to Visvarupa. For example, the BMambhatti 
often regards the words of M. ‘ the acarj^a does not approve of this ’ 
as referring to Visvarupa, when really the word ‘ acarya ’ refers to 
Yajhavalkya. On Yaj. I. 68-69 M. cites the views of the acaryas 
that the verses refer to a girl who is only betrothed and not married. 
The Balambhatti says that VisVa, is referred to. But in the 
printed Visvarupa, this view of the matter is ascribed to others. 
Similarly on Yaj. II. 80, the Balambhatti ascribes the words ‘ tad 
apy acaryo nanumanyate ’ to Visvarupa. But there is not a word 
of explanation in Visvarupa on this verse. On the verse ‘ patni 
duhitars caiva,' M. cites the view of some that if the wealth left by 
the deceased be equal to or less than what is required for mainte- 
nance, then the widow takes it in preference to the brothers and 
if it be more than what is necessary for maintenance, then the bro^ 
thers take the rest. Then M. says this view also the revered 
(bhagavan) acarya cannot tolerate. Both the Subodhini and 

25 1 3 ^ 
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Balambhatti say that acarya here means Visvarupa. Visvarupa 
•does not say a word about this view on this verse. The word 
^ acarya ’ is applied to Yajhavalkya by Visvarupa also (as in his 
comment on 1. 2, 9, 22; 11. 136, 288). 

Visvarupa quotes Sahara and the Slokavartika of Kumarila 
and therefore he is later than the first half of the 8th century A.D. 
He is referred to as an authority by M. (about the end of the 1 1th 
century), so Visvarupa must have flourished between 700 A.D. and 
1050 A.D. According to the Smrticandrika (vide Nos‘ 9 and 10) 
Visvarupa refuted certain views held by Dharesvara. Relying 
on this Rai Bahadur M. M. Chakra varti (JASB, for 1912, p. 345 
and JASB. for 1915, p. 322) holds that Visvarupa is later than 
Bhojadeva. But this does not seem to be right. It has been 
shown above that the printed Visvarupa contains no express men* 
tion of Dharesvara and contains hardly any refutation. It ivS likely 
that Dharesvara adopted certain views that were long curicnt before 
his time and that later writers knowing only the two woiks and 
not their predecessors regarded Visvarupa as having criticised 
Dhareswara and not his predecessors. The Smrticandrika was 
composed after 1200 A.D. and it is too much to suppose that it 
correctly knew the chronological position of the two writers. Later 
writers often invert- the chronological positions of early predecessors* 
For example, the Sarasvativilasa often cites the views of M. and 
then says that Bharuci and others do not approve of (or tolerate) 
those views. Similarly in para. 392 it says that on a certain point 
Dharesvara and Devasvamin follow the views of V. But we know 
from M. itself that Bharuci and Dharesvara preceded the Mitak- 
sara. Hence the Smrticandrika cannot be relied upon 4 s an 
unimpeachable authority. A greater approximation as to the date 
of Visvarupa can be arrived at by holding Suresvara and MsVarupa 
as identical. That they are identical may be regarded as tolerably 
certain. Eminent writers often connect the well-known works of 
Suresvara, a pupil of the great Sankaracarya, with Adsvarupa- 
carya. For example, in the Parasaramadhava (Bombay Sans- 
krit Series, vol. I, part 1, p. 57), a verse from the Brhadaranya- 
kopanii^-bhasya-vartika of Suresvara (I. I. 97) is ascribed to 
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VisVa,rupa.~^ In the Purusarthaprabodha of Brahmananda 
Bharati (MS. in the Bhau Daji collection, Bombay Asiatic Society) 
composed in 1476 (probably Saka) the Naiskarmyasiddhi, a work 
of SuresVara, is ascribed to VisVarUjpa.-^ Mandanamisra is said 
to have been a pupil of Sankara. Sankara's traditional date is 
788-820 A.D. Therefore VisVarupa alias SuresVara flourished at 
the latest about the close of the 8th century A.D. It is rather fat- 
fetched though not impossible to suppose that nearly about the 
same time there were two Visvarupas, one the author of Nais- 
karmyasiddhi and the other the author of the Balakrida. The 
profound knowledge of the Mimarhsa displayed in the Balakrida 
points to the identity of the two authors, but the whole question 
is fuither complicated by another circumstance. The learned 
editor of VisVarupa (in the Trivandrum Series), while speaking of 
the three commentaries on the Balakrida, quotes a verse from one 
of them which identifies Bhavabhuti (the dramatist), Suresa and 
VisVarup^.-^ The editor does not take Bhavabhuti as a proper 
name, but only as an adjective of Suresa, But this seems far-fet- 
ched. We know that in a MS. of the Malatimadhava, the drama 
is ascribed to Umbeka, a pupil of Kumarila {vide Intr. to Gaudava- 
ho, p. 206). So Bhavabhuti was regarded as a pupil of Kumarila and 
he was also called Umbeka. Umbeka wrote a commentary oi) the 
Slokavartika of Kumarila {vide the Yuktisnehaprapurani on the 
Sastradipika (first verse), where Umbeka's explanation on the 
iirst verse of the Slokavartika is cited). The Citsukhi (p. 265 

of the Nirnayasagara ed.) seems to identify both Bhavabhuti 
and Umbeka and the commi?ntator expressly says so. So the result 
of this whole tangle would be to hold that the same individual bore 
five names, Bhavabhuti. Umbeka, Mandanamisra, SuresVara, 
VisVarupa. This is surely more than one can easily believe. It 
looks probable that there is some mistake here. Both Bhava- 

I The 

sutra arm is I. 7. 20. 
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bhuti and Mandanamisra were probably the pupils of Kumarila. 
The first also was called Umbeka and' the latter SuresVara or Vi^ 
vartipa. Through lapse of time and through their relation to 
Kumarila confusion was caused. 

The M. holds an elaborate discussion on the question whether 
ownership arises on partition or whether there is partition of what 
is owned (jointly with others). Visvarupa does not contain an 
elaborate discourse on this topic, but in his introduction to Yaj. II. 
124 he refers to these views and finally gives as his own opinion 
that there is partition of what is already (jointly) owned. 

There are great divergences of views between M. and Visvarupa. 
They are too numerous to be set forth here in detail. A few 
interesting points of difference are briefly discussed below. It has 
already been seen that they differ as to the interpretation of 
Yaj. 1. 78-80. 

(1) VisVarupa allows the father unrestricted freedom of 
distribution of ancestral property among his sons during his life- 
time (on Yaj. II. 118 vibhagam etc., etc.), while M. allows unres- 
tricted fieedom only as to self-acquired property. 

(2) Visvarupa allows a share to the widows of deceased sons 
and grandsons of a man when a partition takes place in his life-time, 
while M. restricts the word ‘ patnyah ’ to the father's own wives 
when he effects a partition in his lifetime. In this one respect 
Visvarupa is more liberal to women than M. In other cases he is 
not so liberal as V. towards the rights of women. 

(3) Visvarupa connects the words ‘without detriment to 
paternal estate ’ with the words ‘ whatever else is acquired by 
himself ' and not with ‘ maitra ’ (gifts from a friend) and ‘ audva- 
hika ’ (gifts on marriage), while M. connects the half verse ‘ what- 
ever else is acquired by a man himself without detrinmnt to the 
paternal estate ’ with ‘ maitra,' ‘ audvahika ’ and two more kinds^ 
mentioned in the verse ‘ kramad abhyagatam.' 

(4) Visvarupa places the verse ‘ kramad abhyagatam ’ after 
the verse ‘ vibhakte’pi savarnayah ’ and takes it to mean that 
if one member of a family recovers with his own exertions after 

TWTTr^^c^ 1 ^ ^ 3^^ I I . . . 
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partition ancestral property lost to the family, he has not to give 
A share of it to the member (his own brother) who is born after 
partition, when the partition is reopened on account of his birth 
-after partition. M. takes the verse immediately after ‘ pitrdrav- 
yavirodhena ’ and as laying down two varieties of self-acquired pro- 
perty. The arrangement of the M. appears better. 

/ 

(5) Visvarupa allows Niyoga only to Sudras as a general rule 
and to K^atriyas in case of danger of extinction of the line (on 
Yaj. 1. ()9 and II. 131), while M. forbids Niyoga in general and 
takes the texts speaking of it as applicable to a girl who is only 
betrothed and not married. 

(6) Visvarupa allows one share out of ten to the son of a 
Sudra from a Brahrnana without restriction of any kind, while M. 
restricts the share to estate other than land acquired by gift. 

(7) Visvarupa interprets the expression 'half share* with j*efe- 
rence to the illegitimate son of a Sudra as meaning ' some portion, 
not necessarily exact half,’ while M. interprets it literally. 

(8) Visvarupa allows a widow to succeed to her deceased 
husband only if she is pregnant, i.e., he restricts the ineaning of the 
word ‘ patni,’ while M. allows a widow to su(*ceed without any 
restriction. 

(9) Visvarupa takes the word * duliitarah ’ to mean ‘ putrika ’ 
and so does not allow all daughters to succeed, while M. introduces 
no such qualification. 

(10) Visvarupa reads ' anyodaryavsya samsrstJ ’ for ‘ anyo- 
daryas tu ’ and ‘ sodaro ’ for ‘ samsrsto ’ and liis intejpi-etation 
of Yaj. II. 139 is quite different from that of M. 

(11) Visvarupa reads ‘ adhivedanikam caiva ’ for ‘ adhiveda- 
nikadyaih ca ’ of M. and holds that Bandhudatta. Suika and 
AnvMheyaka strldhana of a childless woman goes on her death to 
her full brother ; while M. connects the three with the preceding 
veree as kinds of strldhana and takes the half verse ' atltayam 
aprajasi’ as laying dow n a general rule of succession to strldhana 
of all kinds, and interprets ‘ bandhavali ' as meaning ‘ husband and 
the rest.’ 

(12) Both differ in the interpretation of the term ‘ anvadheyaka.’ 
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( 13 ) Visvarupa takes the verse ‘ adhivinnastriyai ’ as appli- 
cable to a wif e superseded without any prescribed ground for super- 
cession ; while M, does not introduce any such qualification. 

Bharuci. 

V. on Yaj. (I. 81) says that Bharuci, like Visvarupa, held that 
the rule ' rtau gacchet ’ was a niyama and not a parisamkhya. On 
Yaj. II. 124 M. says that the explanation of the ‘ fourth share ' to 
he given to unmarried sisters offered by Asahaya and Medhatithi 
was the proper one and not that of Bharuci. The Parasarama- 
dhaviya (vol. HI, part 2, p. 510) and the SarasvativilLsa (para. 133) 
inform us that Bharuci was of opinion that unmarried sisters 
W(U*e only entitled to a provision for their Tiiarriage and that they 
were not entitled to a fourth share. 

Bharuci heiiig mentioned by the M. is certainly older than 
1(150 A.D. Rainrimija, in his Vedarthasafigraha (reprint from 
tfn^ Pandit, edition of 1924, p. 154) mention six Acaryas that 
j)receded him as upholders of the Visi.stadvaita system, viz, Bodha- 
vMua, Taka, Dratnida, Guhadeva, Kapardi and Bharuci. Simi- 
larly the Yatindrafnatadipika of Srmivasadasa (Anandasrama ed.) 
enumerates (]). 2) tlie following teachers as the predecessors of 
llamanuja in j>ropounding the Visis^dvaita system, m 2 :., Vyasa, 

J ] od h ayana . G u I uid e va , I^haru ci , Brahm anandi n , Dra vi darya , 
Sriparankusa, Kathamuni and Yamunamuni. Vyasa is the reputed 
author of the Vedantasutras, Bodhayana is said to have composed 
a vrtti on tin' Vedantasutras, Dramida (or Dravida) is credited 
with a l)liasyn on the V'^edantasutras (which is quoted by Rama- 
nuja on II. 2.3). Nat hamuni preceded Yamuna. Yamunacarya 
was born about 9 1 b A. 1). Ramanuja refers to him with great rever- 
(‘iice as paraoKiifuni {vide Vedarthasafigraha, j). 149) and is said to 
have been young when Yamuna died {vide JR AS for 1915, p. 147, 
and Ind, Ant, for 1909, p. 129). It is therefore obvious that the 
series of writers on the VisistMvaita is arranged in chronological 
orderby the Yatlndramatadipika. Hence Bharuci must havebeen 
a comparatively ancient author on the Visistadvaita, being earr 
lier than even Dramida, Nathamuni and Yamuna. He could not 
have flourished later than the first half of the 9th century. How 
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much earlier he flourished it is impossible to say. It is difficult to 
believe that there were two different writers of the same name 
nearly about the same time. Hence Bharuci the writer on Dhar- 
ma and Bharuci the VisistMvaita philosopher must be held to 
have been identical. If the identity of the two be accepted, then 
Bharuci the AVTiter on Dharmasastra becomes comparatively an 
early writer, being at least as old as (if not older than) Visvarupa. 
It will be seen that he and VisVarupa agree on several points (as 
above on the question of Niyama and below Nos. 0.7,9) and there'- 
fore it is not too much to suppose that he flourished at o] about thr 
time when the views found in Visvaru])a's AN ork weia* in vogue. 

There is one interesting ])oint to be noted about Bharuci. 
From numerous notices contained in the Sarasvativihisa it appears 
that Bharuci either commeuted upon the Visnudliarniasutra of 
took great pains to incorporate explanations ofs(*vera! stitrasol 
Visnu in his work. For example, ])ara. (>‘17 of the SarasvativilLsa 
tells us that Bharuci explained the word ' bija ‘ occurring in n 
sutra of Visnu as ’ pinda'.'’^ In ])ara. (>71 we are told that Bhann-i 
(‘xplained the word * niskarana ‘ in a sutra of Visnu and that he 
held that a daughter's son has not to perform the iaddims of his 
maternal grandfather if the latter lias a son. Sndarsanacarya 
in his comment on Apastamba Grhya, S.21. 2 ascribes the same 
view to Bharuci.'^- In para. (>81 the Sarasvativilasa honouis 
Bharuci by calling him ‘ bhagavat ‘ and giv(‘s his ex])lan:ition ol 
a sutra of Visnu that whoever is authorisefl to |>errorfn the srad- 
dhas of a person and receives the estate of that ])eJ'sou is alone to 
perform the sraddlias for that person. In para. 711 Bharuci 's 
explanation of Visnu's sutra (samsrstadhauarhna pafcnyabhi- 
ganii) is given. In para. 719 Bharuci's remarks on Visnu Vs siitra 
(pitrvyapitrbhratrbliir eva samsargo nanyaih) are cited. In para. 
724 Bharuci in commenting upon a siitra of Visnu (samsrsti- 

31 Para 637 : 

The sutra of is (para 636). 

32 Para 674 : 3?^ ^TT^; I 
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iiam pindakrt aihsahari) is said to have remarked that the capa- 
city to ofier pindas is the guiding principle in taking the inheri- 
tance. In para. 736 Bharuci is said to have explained the word 
’ bhinnodaranam ’ in a sutra of Visnu (bhinnodarantoi saihsrs- ' 
tino grhnlyuh). Para. 848 givcvS Bharuci’s explanation of a. 
long sutra of Visnu about property not liable to partition. 
There is nothing unnatural in Bharuci having written a commen- 
tary on Visnu. The extant Visnudharmasutra contains doc- 
trines peculiar to the Visistadvaita system, such as the worship 
of Narayana or Vasudeva, the four vyuhas of Vrisudeva, etc. if 
Bharuci was a Visistadvaitin he would naturally turn to the 
Visnudharmasutra as having th(‘. greatest claim on his attention. 
One remarkable thing is that none of the eight siitras of Visnu 
(uted abov(^ occurs in the printed Visnudharmasutra. This 
leads to the ])resumption that the printed work is either a muti- 
lat(xl or abridged version of the original Dharmasutra. 

There are numerous points on which there is divergence bet- 
ween Bharuci and V. A few of the more interesting ones are s<4 
out below from the Sarasvativilasa. 

(1) Bharuci defined * daya ’ as ‘that paternal wealth 
Oiat is liable to partition ' and he spoke of Di-avyavibhaga and 
Dharmavibhaga also, Bharuci did not approve of the definition 
of daya given by Asahaya and adopted by the M. as ' svamisam- 
handha ' is a source^ of ownership and cannot be t ln^ ' laksana 
of owniership {ride para. 8, 19-20). 

(2) Bharuci defined ‘ vibhaga ‘ as separation in connection 
with one out of the tw^o, v>iz., dravya and dharma (religious rites), 
while the definition of M. w^ould exclude mere dhaimiavibhaga 
(para. 22-25). 

(3) V. explains Yaj. II. 117 (matur duhitarah, etc.) as laying 
down that the mother's strldhana is first taken by the daughters and 
in the absence of daughters by the sons of the woman, while Bharuci 
explains that in the absence of sons, a woman’s stridhana is 

“ The sutra is 3Tf^ iJI^ ^ 
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taken by her daughters and in the absence of daughters by the 
woman's paternal uncle and others. It is to be noted that the M. 
follows Visvarupa. who refers to the view of some that is the same 
as Bharuci’s.^^ 

(4) V. explained the text of Gautama (28.22) as conferring 
the stridhana of a woman first on her unmarried daughters, then 
on married daughters, among whom indigent ones were to be pre- 
ferred to those who were well off. Bharuci distributed the strf- 
dhana among unmarried daughters and married but indigent daugli- 
ters ecjually.-^^ 

(5) Bhariici allowed Niyoga in the case of a childless widow, 
while the M. condemned Niyoga in the case of every widow and held 
that the texts on this matter (such as Mann. IX. 59) applied only 
to a girl betrothed'’". Thus Bharuci is nearer to those Smrtis 
tluit allowed Niyoga to widows than Visvarupa who restricts it to 
Sudra and Ksatriya widows. 

(b) Bharuci explains Maim. IX. 192 (eka evaurasah putrah 
])iiryasya vasunah prabhuh) as applying to a case where a man 
having an only son adopts another and as providing for the main- 
tenance of only the Dattaka and not of others, while M. (on Yaj. 
II. 122) says that th(‘ verse of Mann ap])lies only where the Dattaka 
and other kinds of sons are inimical to tin‘ aaram and where they 
are devoid of good (jualities/^^ ’ 

(7) Ac(*ording to M. the word rikiJia should mean ‘ aprati- 
bandljadaya ' and • mmvihhaga should mean ‘ sapratibandha- 
dava.’ although in such passages as Yaj. II. 51 ('rikthagraha rinam 
dapyald) the word ‘ j'iktha ' seems to liave been used in the sense of 
’ sapratibandhadaya’. Bharuci did not make this distinction. 
It will be notic'cd that Visvarupa also is silent about ‘ saprati- 
bandha ' and ' apratibandha ' daya/'^^ 

i (para 142); g 

Para. 302. 

37 Para 350-51: 
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(8) According to Bharuci, a fellow student (sabrahuia- 
carin) was like a brother and hence if a man dies leaving no fellow 
student even, then the sons of the fellow student, the widows of 
the fellow student and the widows of the sons of the fellow student* 
succeeded one after another and in the absence of even all these, 
a srotriya Brahmana took the wealth of the deceased. According 
to M. in the absence of the fellow student, a srotriya succeeded at 
once/® This shows that Bharuci was in one respect at least 
more liberal to women than the M. 

(9) On account of the verse of Yaj. II. 126 (‘aiiyonyapahrtanr, 
etc.) Bharuci thought that if coparceners conceal some joint 
property there was no offence (of theft), while M. held that there 
was theft in such a case. It is to be noted that the same view is 
attributed to VisVarupa by the Dayabhaga, though not traced in 
the printed text. The M. controverts this view without naming 
any particular writer. 

In many other places the Sarasvativilasa refers to the views 
of Bharuci (e.g., in paragraphs 13, 69, 270. 316, 501, 752. 764). 


Srikara. 

The M* on Yaj. II. 135 alludes to the view of Srikara and others 
that the widow succeeded as heir to her deceased husband’s estate 

t 

if it was small. M. gives Srikaracarya’s explanation of Yaj. 
JI. 169 and disapproves of it. It is to be noted that VisVarupa also 
gives two explanations of this verse. 

The works of Jimutavahana, the Srnrticandrika, the Saras- 
vativilasa and the Viramitrodaya contain several notices of 
Srikara’s views. 

(1) Srikara, according to the Sarasvativilasa (para. 555) 
held that ' duhitarah ’ in Yaj. II. 135 means ‘ putrika ’ and that 
this view of his agrees with that of DharesVara, Devasvamin, and 
Devarata. It has been seen that VisVarupa held the same view. 

(2) According to the Srnrticandrika (II, p. 297), the Saras- 
vativilasa (para. 573) and the Viramitrodaya (p. 664) Srikara gave 


40 Para. 607. 
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the wealth ol a deceased person to his father and mother equally 
at the same time. 

(3) According to the Dayabhaga (p. 296) Srikara preferred 
the full brother to the half brother on the ground of the superior 
spiritual benefit conferred by the full brother. Visvarupa also 
did the same as seen above, but it is not clear from his comment 
whether he did it on the theory of spiritual benefits. 

(4) The Dayabhaga (p. 299) very severely criticises the ar- 
guments and explanations of Srikara on the verse of Yaj. (^saihsrs 
tinastu.' etc.). Srikara explained that the general rule was that a 
re-united coparcener took the estate left by a deceased re-united 
member and tliat the words ' sodarasya tii sodarah ' were an ex- 
ception to that rule (laying down that an un-reunited full brother 
was preferred to a re-united half-brother). M. gives a different 
(‘xplanation. 

(5) The Dayabhaga (]>. 314) says tliat Srikara undei'Stood 

tfie words of Yaj. ' anyodaryastu ‘ as elucidating tlie words ' saihsr 

stinastu. etc.* It is somewhat rcjuarkable that Viswai iipa ol serve 

that some read the verse ‘ a iivodarvasva saitisrstl ' as an elucidation 

* . * ' ' 

(d the previous verse and explains it in the same way as Srikara is 
said to have done. Yisvarupa tlierefore was inclined not to regard 
the vers(‘ as properl}' authenticated. Our knowledge of the 
several ('ommentaries on \7ij. is so meagre that one is loath to ha- 
zard a conjecture. But it looks as if Srikara preceded even Yis- 
\ arupa. It is of course possible that VdsVarupa may refer to som<‘ 
j)redecessor wliose views were later ado])t('d by Srikara. In inan\’ 
of the views above set forth Srikara either agrees with Visvaruj)a 
Ol* holds views more antiquated than those of Yisvarupa. 

(6) According to the Dayabhaga Srikara explained a vers(‘ 
of Katyayana to mean that among re-united coparceners if oiu‘ 
acquired some property by employing common funds then the 
acquirer got two shares and the rest one share each."^- 

(7) The Dayabhaga states that whatever is acquired as a 
I toward for any vidya becomes th(i self-acquired property of th(‘ 

I (p. 174). 
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acjquirei and that Katyayana entered into detailed illustrations 
of gains of learning for dispelling the errors of Srikara •and others. 
The Dayabhaga doe^s not mean that Katyayana wrote after Sri- 
kara. The meaning is that Katyayana wanted to dispel such 
(‘TTors as Srikara and others committed later on.^'^ The Dayabhaga 
({notes Ankara’s explanation of Katyayana above. Srikara seems 
to have thought that all property acquired in a state of union by 
any member was liable to partition and that ‘ acquisition with- 
(»ut detriment to paternal estate’ was not a proper criterion for 
judging self- acquisition. 

(8) Srikara looked u])on wealth obtained by gift as ' vidya- 
(1 liana and thus brought about a confusion between (wealth 
obtained by) ofFiciating at a sacrifice, teaching and gift. This is 
^ (^ry stupid, according to the Dayabhaga (p. 197). 

(9) Th(‘ Vyavaharamatrka (p. 292) says that in a suit loi* 
money (such as \vou (3we me a hundred’) hundred is said by 
Srikara to b(^. the dharmi and ‘ being liable to pay another ’ the 
sadhya (m the language of the Nyaya system) and finds fault with 
Srikara (iin the true schoolman style) by saying that the dharmi 
(gold and lorn, etc.) is liable to destmetion by use and so there 
v. ill result the fault of asrayasiddha, 

(10) The Vyavaharamatrka (p. 302) thinks that Yogaloka took 
an example ol haranottara from Srikara. 

(11) Srikara refers to the verse of Narada (rnMana 237) 
.1 nd says that if the witnesses of a party depose to more or less than 
w hat the party asserts, then they are no witnesses and the party 
is defeated (Vyavaharamatrka, p. 334). A similai view was held 
by Visvarupa. 

(12) The Vyavaharamatrka (p. 342) gives the explanation 
of Srikaramisu’a on Yaj. JI. 24 which comes to this that enjoyment 
of land for twenty years by one even without title before the very 
( ves of the owner and without protest from the latter results in the 
loss of the ownership of the original owner and constitutes a title 
in itself and that such verses as ‘whoever enjoys (wen for many 
hundred years without title should be punished as a thief ’ (Narada) 

(p. i96). 
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refer to cases where the owner is absent.**^ M. appears to refer to 
this view in its comment on Yaj. II. 24. 

(13) The Smrticandrika {II, p. 266) mentions that Srikaia 
said that nobody offers a big bull to a learned guest as there is no 
such iistacara now, while Visvarupa said that offering of a bull is 
negatived by sistacum, which way of stating the matter is 
improper. 

Whether Srikara WTote a commentary on some Smrti or a 
digest (nibandha) it is difficult to say. From the numerous 
explanations of Yajhavalkya’s text cited above it appears that he 
commented on the Yajnavalkya-smrti. But the Smrticand- 
rika^^ (II, p. 266) says that Sambhu, Srikara and Devasvamin com- 
piled together several Smrtis into digests (and are hence styled 
Smrtisamuccayakara). The Smrtisara of Harinatha refers 
to a Srikaranibandha (India Office Catalogue, p. 448, No. 1489). 
The Smrtyarthasara of Sridhara (Anandasrama edition) says that 
Smrtis being scattered, Srikantha and Srikaracarya made them 
into one consistent whole (lit. they filled the gaps in the SmrtLs). 
Therefore it looks as if even though brikara wrote a comme<ritarv 
it was of the nature of a comprehensive digest. 

As brikara is cited by M. he is certainly earlier than 1050 A.i). 
As his views agree in the main with those of Visvarupa he is not 
much later than the latter and if VisVarupa be held to be referring 
to Srikara in his remarks on Yaj. (vide No. 5 above), then Srikara 
would be earlier than even the first half of the 9th century. At all 
events he must be placed somewhere between 750 and 1050 A.D. 

Medhatithi. 

M. (on Yaj. II. 124) refers to the views of Asahaya and Medlia- 
tithi about the fourth share to be given to an unmarried sister and 
follows it in preference to Bharuci’s. 
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On JTaj, II, 24 M. refers to the fact that Dharesvara, 'Visvarupa 
and Medhatithi did not accept certain texts of Rsya^rr ga. 

Medhatithi wrote a bhasya on the Manusrnrti. It was first 
published about forty years ago by Rao Saheb V. N. Mandlik and * 
recently by Mr. Gharpure and it is in course of translation by 
Mahamahopadhyaya Dr. Ganganath Jha. Here Mr. Gharpure/s 
edition has been used. The bhasya as printed is corrupt in many 
places, particularly in the 8th, 9th and 12th adhyayas. In Mr. 
Gharpure’s edition there is no comment on verses 182-202 of the 
9th chapter. In several MSS. of the bhasya at the end of several 
chapters there is a verse which says that a king named Madana, 
son of Saharana, brought from other countries copies of Medha- 
tithi’s commentary and brought about a restoration {jirnoddhdra).^^ 
This refers, as Biihler says, not to the restoration of the text of the 
commentary, but to that of the library of the King, who was Ma- 
danapala, of Kastha, son of Sadharana. and flourished in the latter 
half of the fourteenth century. 

Biihler in his learned and exhaustive introduction to the 
Manusrnrti (S,B.E, Vol. 25) brings together a good deal of in- 
formation about Medhatithi (pp. cxvin — cxxvi). No useful 
pupose will be served by repeating what he has already stated. 
In the following lines a concise statement of the results of his study 
will be given and some details wdll be added which were not noticed 
by that learned scholar. 

Biihler is not quite accurate when he states (p. cxx, foot- 
note 1) “though the opinions of ‘others’ are mentioned v’ery 
frequently and though sometimes those of three or four predecessors 
are contrasted, Medhatithi gives only once the name of an early 
commentator.” Medhatithi does mention by name several pre- 
decessors. On Manu. VIII. 3 Medhatithi refers to other interpreta- 
tions offered by Bhartryajfia and asks his readers to refer to tlie 
work of that author'^'^. On VIII. 151 he quotes the differing ex- 


: II ' 
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])lanatioii uf Yajvaii and on VIII. 156 he again mentions Yajvan 
by name. Yajvan is probably only the latter half of some name 
(like Devaxajayajvan). On VIII. 156 he mentions by name 
Asaliaya. In his somewhat lengthy comment on VTII. 152 Me- 
dhatithi twice quotes the explanations of a writer by name Rju.^^ 
Biihler is unable to make out anything of the corrupt worll 
])receding Visnusvamin in Medhatithi's comment on Manu. 
IX. 253. ^f)me MSS. read it as ‘ Kavara.' others as ‘ Kovara If 
a conjecture may be hazarded that word is probably Kavera (i.e.. 
residing on the Kaveri river). From the quotation^^ it appears 
that Visnusvamin is not a commentator on Manu but rather a 
writer on the Furvanumamsa. Medhatithi quotes an IJpadhyaya 
(on IX 141 andl 17 as Biihler points out and also on II. 109, IV. 162 
and V. 43) and Biihler holds that Medhatithi means his own teacher. 
It seems more likely that Upadhyaya is the name (or rather pari 
of a name) of some ])revious commentator and does not mean his 
t eacher 

BiihleT rightly liolds (against the views of Dr. Jolly) that Medha- 
tithi was a man from the North, [)robably from Kashmir, as he 
introduces tin* countiy of Kashmir in explaining * svarastre,* ^ jana- 
padah ’ (in Manu. VII. 32 and Vlll. 41). in giving the monopoly 
( >i the sale of saffron as a privilege of the king of Kashmir in repeated - 
ly referring to the Kathaka Sakha and in sayingthat the rainbow 
is (‘.ailed ' vijnana-echaya * in Kashmir (on Mann. IV. 59). He v( 3 ry 
often ref (US to the northerners, fu/,. he says, on Manu. III. 234, that 
kutapa ’ is the name of what is well known as ‘ kamhaJa ’ among 
the northern people and on J[I. 238 lie says ' Jiorthern people wraj; 

I lnur head with .sataJias ' (gar ments). He also says on Manu. II. 24 
that in the Himalayas in Kaslutiir it ivS not possible to perform tin 
daily in the oj)en nor a bath in the river in ‘ liemanta ’ and 

■ sisha.’ On III. 18 he says ‘ In other countries, some say, peoples 
marry one’s maternal uncle’s daught(‘r and lienee the words of 
Manu in HI. 18.’ but Medhatithi declares it to be opposed to Gau- 
tama (4. 3 and 5) and proceeds ' oven in that country taking food 

I 
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in the Barne plate with (or in company of) one whose thread cere- 
mony is not performed is not at all regarded as dharma.'^ This 
is clearly a reference to the Sutra of Baudhayana (1 .1 . 19) according 
to whorn taking food in the same plate with those whose ujHrna- 
ffana is not performed and marrying “ matulasuta ' are two of th(‘ 
five usages peculiar to the South. It i*s to be noted, however, that 
la, ter writers like Kamalnkara (in his Nirnayasindhu. 3rd Paric- 
cheda on Sapindya) regard Medhatithi as a southerner. 

He refers to his own work called Smrtiviveka (on 0 and 
X. 5), which seems to have been a work in verse or contained mnne- 
I’ous verses. In the Parasaraniadhaviya (vol. 1. part 2, pp. 183- 
186) t>her(^ is a long ([notation in verse fiom a work called Smrti- 
viveka and ther(‘ are several verses attributed to Medhatithi in tha- 
work (?;idc vol. 1, part l,j). 276and part 2. p. 172). A certain 
writer called hollata (on sraddha) frt'quently fjuotes verses of 
Medhatithi. 

He seems to have been a. profound student of the Pui - 
vamimamsa. His (*oniment is full of tlu? terms ridki and arthavdda. 
He quotes daimini's sutras fr(3quently and applies them to the in- 
ti^rpretation of Smrti texts at every stop. To take only a few 
examples at random, on Mann. Vlll 100 he construes the sutra. of 
daimini (VI. 7. 3)) forbidding the gift of land in the Visvajit as 
r(‘-ferring to tlie whole of the earth. On Mami. II. 107 he refers to 
tlui sutra. of daimini (IV. 3. 5) and to the ratrisattra-nyaya (IV. 
17-19), On iManu. 1. 81 he says that samvatsaro means ' a day * in 
a. long saiira (for w hich ride daimini VT. 7, 31-40). On II, 23 h(“ 
referg to the vidhivannigadadhikarana (I. 2. 19-20). On II. 29 
he speaks of the sarvasakhapratyaya-nyaya (daimini IT. 1. 8-32) 
and applies it- to Smrtiev On tlie same verse he refers t(^ the gra- 
haikatva-nyaya (daimini III. 1. 13-13). 

He quotes on Manu. I. 19 a verse from Sahkhyakarika (prak- 
rter mahan, etc.) H(‘ refers to Yindhyavasa (on Manu. I. 55) as a 
Sahkhya, says that he does not admit a subtle interim body (an- 
tarabhavadeha) and (^x]>lains the latter term.’’’ This is ])robablv 
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taken from Kumarila's words. He repeatedly refers to the Pur- 
anas and on III. 232 tells us that they were composed by Vyasa 
and contained accounts of creation, etc. He refers to Brhaspati 
as a writer on Varta (on Manu. VIL 43 and IX. 326) and on VHI. 
285 refers to the works of Brhaspati and U&nas on politics and 
government, Usanas is also mentioned in the comment on Manu. 
VIJI . 50. On Manu. V II. 43 he refers to Canakya as a writer on Dan- 
daniti. In' numerous places he seems to have drawn upon Kau- 
tilya’s work. For example, on Manu. VII. 54 he mentions the test- 
ing of ministers by Upadhas. On Manu. VII. 155 in interpreting 
' pancavarga ’ as ‘ kapatika, udasthita, grhapatika, vaidehika 
and tapasavyanjana ' he explains these terms almost in the words 
of Kautilya (I, chap. 2). Vide also the quotations on Manu. VII. 
61, 81, 78 and 148. 

Biihler at first took the remark (on Manu. XII. 19) about ‘Sarl- 
raka ’ as referring to Sankara's hhdsya on the Vedantasutra, but 
later on changed his opinion Vol. 25, p. cxxii) and held that 

it probably implies a reference to the Sariraka sutias. Buhler 
does not seem to be right. The words ‘ yatheha-raja . . . apaiti " 
are a summary of Sankara's hhdsya on Vedantasutra II. 1. 34 
and II. 3. 42. In another place (on Manu. II . 83) Medhatithi refers 
to the Upanisadbhasya on Chandogya II. 23. 4 and tells us that the 
Upanisad passage has been differently explained in the hhdsya, 
Sankara does explain that passage differently. But this is not all. 
In various other places Medhatithi appears to be referring to tlie 
hhdsya of Sankara on the Vedantasutras. In his comment on 
Manu. I. 7 he gives several theories and places the Advaitadar^na 
as the last and refers to the vivartavada and the well-known example 
of the sea and its waves. On I. 80 he appears to refer to Sankara's 
hhdsya on the sutra ‘ lokavat tu lilakaivalyam ‘ (Vedantasutra II. 
1 . 33).’^*'^ He, however, seems to have favoured the position that 
the attainment of the highest hrahma called moksa is due not to 
mere correct knowledge, but to the combination (samuccaya) of 


I 
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knowledge and Karnm^^ {vide his remarks on Mann, XII. 87, 90, 
and VI. 32, 74-75). 

He gives at least three interpretations of the verse of Yaj , 
about twenty years' possession (II. 24), none of which agrees exactly 
with that of Visvarupa. His work is a mine of information on all 
sorts of topics, but considerations of space forbid any further pur- 
suit of this matter. 

/ 

As Medhatitlii quotes Kumarila and also refers to Sankara and 
as M. looks upon him as a writer of established reputation, Medha- 
tithi is later than 825 A.D. and earlier than 1000 A.D. and probably 
flourished between 825 and 900 A.D. This conclusion is some- 
what strengthened by the fact that though he names Asahaya, he 
does not refer to Visvarupa or Bharuci or Srikara and therefore 
could not have fioiuished much later than Visvarupa. If by Misra 
in Ids comment on Mann. XII. 118 he refers to Vacaspatimisra , 
author of the Bhaniati and other works, then his daf^ will be some- 
where after 850 A.l), 

Diiarksvara. 

M. says (on Yaj. 11. 135) that Dharesvara tries to reconcile 
tii(‘ conflicting texts about the right of the widow to succeed to the 
estate of her de(‘eased husband by saying that slie succeeds if hei’ 
soilless husband was sepaiate and if she is willing to submit to 
.Niyofja. M. on the same verse says that Dharesvara relying on 
^lanu 9.217 placed the pateinal grandmother immediately after 
the mother and before the father. On Yaj. III. 24 M. says that 
certain texts of Ksvasrhga and others about impurity on death 
wel-e not acc^eptiKl as authoritative by Dharesvara, Visvarupa 
and Medhatithi. The 8mrticandrika (II, p. 294) quotes a verse 
from the Sahgrahakara which asserts the same views about the 
widow’s rights as those of Dharesvara and says that the position 
of Dharesvara was controverted by VisVarupa. The Sarasvatf- 

on Manu. XIL 87; g 
on Manu. Vl. 74-75. 
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vilasa (para. 576 and 593) says, just as M. does, that Dhaje^vara 
preferred the paternal grandmother to the father. The Harabtta 
(p. 117) makes the remark (similar to that of M. on Yaj. II. 24) 
that Bhojadeva. Visvarupa, Govindaraja and the Kamadhenu 
(lid not cite certain texts as Jatukarna’s and that therefore the 
latter were not authoritative. 

That Dharesvara is to be identified with Bhojadeva of Dhara . 
perhaps the most famous Indian prince as a patron of learned men , 
follows from several considerations. The Dayabhaga cites Bhoja- 
deva and Dharesvara without making any distinction between th(v‘ 
t wo. Some views that are ascribed in on(‘ work to Dharesvara 
are ascribed to Bhojadeva by another. The Vivadatandava of 
Kamalakara ascribes to Bhojadeva the same views as to the widow's 
rights that are ascribed to Dharesvara by M. Besides, works on 
numerous branches of knowledge were c>om})osed by (or in the nauit* 
of) Bhoja, king of Dharii. MSS. of the BajaniartajnKia (commeri- 
tary on the Yogasutra) have colophons saying that th(i work was 
composed by Dharesvara Bhojaraja. The introductory fourtli 
verse of that work says that Bhoja composed (beside that work) 
a w(^rk on grammar and on Vaidyaka. He wrote an astroaomical 
work (called Rajamrgahka) and two works on po(‘ti(’s, the Saras- 
vatlkanthabharana and the Srhgaraprakasa. 

Dharesvara is styled Acaryaby the M. (on Yhlj. Ill, 24) and 
Suri by the Smrticaiidrika (II, p. 257). 

Bhoja of Dharii reigned according to the Bhojajmibandhci, 
for 55 years. There are two certain dates of his. One is his grant 
datedSarhvat 1078 (1021-22 A.D.). See Ind. Ant vol. 6, p. 63. 
His astronomical work takes Saka 964 (1042-43 A.D.) as its initial 
date. His uncle Muhja was slain by Tailapa between 994-997 
and Munja was succeeded by Sindhuraja or Sindhula also styled 
Navasahasahka. An inscription of Jayasiihha the successor of 
Bhoja is dated Samvat 1112 (1055-56 A.D.). See Ep. Ind. vol. 3, 
pp. 46-50. Therefore Bhoja must have reigned between 1006 and 
T055 A.D. 

There are some points (besides those mentioned above 
about the widow’s right of inheritance and about the grandmother 
sneeeeding before the father) on which M. differs from Dharesvara. 
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(1) The Viraniitrodya tells us (pp. 628 and 536 of Jivananda’s 
ed,) that DharesVara regarded ownership as known only from Sastra . 
while M. holds it to be laukika. It is probably due to Dhare^vara’s 
position that M. enters into an elaborate discussion on this point. 

(2) The Smrticandrika^^ (II, p. 295-96), the Sarasvativilasa 
(para. 555) and the Viraniitrodaya (p. 658) say that Dharesvara held . 
like VisVar upa, that the word Vluhitarah’ in Yaj . stands for 'putrika ' 
in the order of succession ; M. introduces no such distinction. 

On some ]Joints Dharesvara and M. agree. 

Hie Saras vativilasa (para. 392) tells us that Dharesvara and 
Devasvamin*''^ held the same view as that of V. on the verse of 
Manu (9.182 bhratrnam ekajatanam), viz,, that the verse forbids 
the adoption by the other brothers of strangers when they have a 
nephew. M. expresses this view on Yaj. II. 132. 

The Smrticandrika (11, p. 266) says that Dharesv^ara remarked 
about the verse of Manu (IX. 112 ' jyesthasya vimsa uddharah ) 
that he does not discuss such texts as ])eople liave come to 
absolutely ignore them. M. says the same thing on Yaj , 11. 

The Dayabhaga (p. 284) says that VisVar upa, Jitendriya. 
Bhojadeva and Govindaraja held that the daughter's son succeeds 
after the daughter and this decision must be accepted.®^ The 
<»rder in which the authors are arranged and theii' known chrono- 
logical position leads one to presume that Vis varupa was probably 
the fimt 'jurist to expressly recognize the daughter'vS mn as ati 
heir after the daughter. M. holds the same view. 

The Dayabhaga says that DharesVara explains Yaj. II. 121 
(^bhurya pitamahopatta') as meaning that when the father effects 
a partition at his will during his lifetime, he has no power to give a 
larger or smaller share to any one as he can do with regard to self- 
licquired property. M. constmes it similarly. 
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Some of the other views ascribed to Dharesvara may be 
noticed here. 

The Vyavaharamatrka (p. 284) gives Bhojadeva’s explana- 
tion of a verse of Narada (‘sottaro’ nuttaras caiva’). 

The Smrticandrika notes (II, p. 254) that Dharesvara un- 
derstands daya' to ine^n wealth that comes to. a man through 
the father and the mother. The Smrtisahgraha defines ‘daya’ 
in the same way. 

The Smrticandrika^^^ says that Dharesvara discussed in detail 
the point that there is nothing that one c.an use just as one f)leases 
(and that therefore ownership cannot be defined as the power to 
dispose of the subject of ownership at one's sweet will). The 
Smrtisangraha gives a verse of similar import. 

The Smrticandrika (II, p. ^101) observes that Dharesvara 
reads the verse of Manu (p. 187) as ‘ yo yo hy anantarah pindat ’ 
and explained ' pindat ' as meaning ^ sapindat/ 

Kulluka on Manu. VIII. 184 says that four verses of Manu 
(VIIL 181-184) were arranged by Medhatithi and Bhojadeva in one 
way and by Govindaraja in another. 

The foregoing resume of the several views ascribed to I)h ares- 
vara by comparatively early writers makes it clear that Dhares- 
vara composed some work on the several branches of Dharma 
(siudi as vyavahara, daya, smddha, asauca, etc.). Whether his ' 
work was a commentary like that of Visvarupa or M. or w^hether 
it was an independent work or whether he wrote two works (as on 
Poetics) it is difficult to say. In one place the Smrticandrika 
(11, p. 302) says that Smrtisangraha follows DharesVara’s views 
Probably nothing more is meant than this that they held identical 
views. It appears that Bhoja's work on Dharrnasastra was called 
Rajamartanda. In the Suddhi-Kaumudi (B.I. edition) of Govinda : 
nanda (wherein intercalary months from Saka 1400 to 1457 are 
examined thereby showing the period when the author lived) a 
verse is cited as occurring in the Rajamartanda of Bhojaraja about 
SrMdha.®- 

?m% I I 
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SYNTHETICISM IN INDIAN ICONOGRAPHY. 

By Jamshebji M. Unvala, Ph.D. 

(Read on August 1925.), 

The interesting subject of Indian iconography is very wide 
in itwS scope. It borders upon two impoitant branches of study, the 
study of sculptural art and the study of religion. It is to be divided 
from the standpoint of religion into Buddhist, Jaina and Brahminic 
iconographies. The earliest works of the Indian sculptural art. date 
as far back as the early centuries of Buddhism. The Gandhara or 
the Graeco-Buddhist period — about the first two centuries of the 
Christian era, when the hellenized Indo-Scythians settled on the 
noi*th-western frontier of India — has produced some wonderful 
])ieces of sculptures. These Indo-Scythians, who were also called 
Kuslianas by their tribal name, were Buddhists. Kanishka, the 
foundei' of their dynasty, is reckoned as one of the champions of 
Buddhism. I shall pass over Buddhist iconography in this paper 
with the following two remarks, that it bears a pronounced Hellenic 
influence and that from the very nature of Buddhism it does not 
shoAv those synthetic traits, which are peculiar to Brahminic icono- 
grapliy. It must be said that I use the word Brahminic'^ not in a 
restricted sense, thereby meaning peitaining to the votaries of 
Brahman,” but in a very broad sense, especially thereby distinguish- 
ing it from Buddhist and Jaina iconographies. Further, I shall 
try to treat, or speaking more correctly, only to poifit out in this 
paper, a peculiar feature of Brahminic iconography, viz,, its synthetic 
feature, which is to my knowledge omitted in books pertaining to 
this subject. Prof. Macdonell has dealt with this subject chiefly 
from the historical standpoint in a paper entitled “ The Develop- 
ment of early Hindu Iconography ” in JR AS, 1916, pp. 125-30. 

Very often Europeans use the words bizarre, curious, peculiar, 
etc., while criticizing Indian art, especially Indian idols. This 
is the opinion not only of laymen, but also of those initiated in the 
study of art. These Europeans are perfectly right in their criti- 
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cism, but it seems that they have hardly investigated the causes of 
this bizarre character, this curiousness and this peculiarity of Indian 
iconographical art. 

Just as in ancient Egypt, in Assyria and Babylonia, in ancient 
Persia, in ancient Greece and Rome, and in the Christian world, 
•especially the mediaeval one, so also in ancient India arts and most 
of the sciences are the outcome of religious beliefs. As it came to 
be believed that only those offerings and sacrifices that are per- 
formed at a certain fixed time are accepted by gods, the movements 
of the Sun and, the Moon, and of other heavenly bodies were minutely 
studied and noted down by priests in order to avoid the untimely 
performance of sacrifices, which would be rather injurious in their 
effects than help-giving. These studies gave rise to astronomy and 
consequently to astrology. Not only should the time of sacrifices 
be precise, but also the place v/here they are performed, the altar 
should be exactly measured out, and the edifices which encircle 
this altar, the temple, should be mathematically constructed. Thus 
arose the science of geometry and mathematics. Similarly music 
tried to imitate the harmony of the spheres, and as it formed an 
•essential part of the Jewish and, later on, of the Christian service, it 
was developed very early. The same is the case with drama, which 
has originated from the representations of the heroic feats and 
romances of the deified national heroes on the stage, as in case of 
the Greek and ancient Indian dramas, or from the miracle and 
passionplaysof the middle ages, as in the case of modern European 
dramas. Even at present the modern Indian drama draws its 
material from heroic narratives. Similarly, when anthropomor- 
phous traits were attributed to gods, chiefly through the primitive 
conception of religion, we have the introduction of the idols or images 
of gods, and as mostly all primitive society is .based on the patriar- 
chal system, the same system is attributed to the whole of the 
pantheon. We have not only gods and goddesses, but their celestial 
families and descendants.. Among many and various attributes 
attached to gods are the manly vigour and prowess, and the perfect 
symmetry and beauty of the bodily form . Consequently, the heroes 
of the ancient Indians are considered to be the incarnations of gods 
and their consorts the incarnations of goddesses during their 
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life-time, and never cease to be considered as gods and goddesses 
•even after their death, whereas all the national heroes of the ancient 
“Greeks are deified only after their death. It is interesting to note 
that Antiochus II of Syria entitled himself Theos or god. This 
title was first borrowed by the Parthian king Mithridates II and his 
example was imitated by some of his successors. Thermusa, the 
queen of Phraates IV of Parthia, adopts the title Thea Ourania, i,e., 
the celestial goddess ”, This presumptuous title was modified 
later on, and the Perside satraps and their successors the Sasanian 
kings called themselves “ sons of God ” or “of divine descent 
These titles were still more modified and we find them at present 
represented by the expression or “ by divine grace ” on the 

coins of some of the monarchs of Europe. This dei gratia reminds 
us of the expression “ by the will of Auramazda ” of the inscrip- 
tions of Darius the Great. The anthropomorphous traits are not 
suppressed even in monotheistic religions like Zoroastrianism, Juda- 
ism and Christianity, but they are elevated in conformity with the 
spirit of these religions. Instead of depicting their god and his 
retinue in palpable idols, they place them in the elevated sj)here of 
imagination. The products of the poetic^ imagination of the authors 
•of the Gathas and the later Avesta must be viewed in this light, 
•especially the beautiful descriptions of Mithra, Tishtrya, Anahita 
and others in the Yasht literature. The mind of man is prone to 
analogies. It tries to depict in word, idol or picture the supernatural 
not only in worldly colours, but in colours familiar to it. Thus, 
for example, in a very rich edition of the Ethiopian version of the 
Bible published under the auspices of the Trustees of the British 
Museum there are very beautiful miniatures illustrating the lives 
of the Virgin Mary, Christ and other holy personages of the New 
Testament. What is most remarkable about these miniatures is 
that all these personages have the black colour of the skin and the 
features of the Ethiopic type. Similar is the case with the Armenian 
Bible. What a treasure of anthropology and ethnology lies buried, 
and mostly as yet unexcavated and unstudied, in the beautiful des- 
criptions of the sacred scriptures of the Hindus, particularly in the 
‘equally sacred epics, the Ramayana and the Mahabharata, in the 
architectural and sculptural monuments and in the numismatic 
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relics so abundant in India ! It is interesting to note that the his- 
tory, manners ai^ customs, and religion of the Parthians, who 
could, in the opinion of the well-known historians like Mommsen 
and Rawlinson, claim by right of arms an equal share in the domi- 
nions of the then world known to the Romans and whom they feared 
as mighty foes, as they did the Teutons and the Britons, can be 
scientifically investigated from their numismatic relics. 

The ancient classical peoples, the Greeks and the Romans, did 
not content themselves with depicting their gods and goddesses 
and heroes in poetic words, but set up their palpable idols in temples 
and had copies of these idols even in their houses. The Greek and 
the Roman pantheon, or better let us say the classical pantheon, 
is not as rich in the list of gods as tl>e Hindu pantheon. 1 use the 
expression classical pantheon, because the Greek and Roman gods 
and goddesses do not differ from one another ; they are the same 
gods and goddesses, only their names differ according to the res- 
pective languages, viz., Zcms and Jupiter, Selene and Luna, Artemis 
and Diana, Nike and Fortuna, and others. Again, only some of the 
representatives of the classical pantheon are represented in idols, 
mostly in one and the same stereotyped form. If there are two 
different idols of the same god or goddess, the difference exists only 
in the technique of the particular sculptor or the })artJcular city, 
the main features, the main traits of the idol remain unchanged. 
Mostly the postures make this difference. But more than one 
posture of the same god or goddess is never translated into one 
idol, lest the artistic beauty, which lies in the perfection of form, 
may be marred. Thus we find that sculptors of ancient Greece 
and Rome had for the statues of gods and goddesses as models 
those Greeks and Romans, who w^ere considered to be the perfec- 
tion of masculine and feminine beauty. The Greek and Roman 
sculptors translated into stone only one aspect of a particular deity 
at a time. The perfect and deep veneration, which they entertained 
for a deity, is to be deduced from the extreme care and artistic 
labour, which they bestowed upon the working out of the statue 
of the deity. The statue must represent the perfection of the human 
bodily form and the perfection of beauty, for perfection is one of 
the attributes of the deity. It is no wonder, therefore, if Praxiteles,. 
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the famous sculptor of ancient Greece, considered the goddess 
Aphrodite, the Greek Venus, as a woman deified for her beauty. 
His Dionysos represents, on the other hand, the perfect masculine 
beauty. 

“ The drawback of the Hindu sculptural art was not mainly 
due to the incompetence of the Hindus in this art. An accusation 
of incompetency against them is definitely refuted by the wonderful 
edifices with which the Hindu architects and scul])tors have covered 
India under the bidding of the priest or the king, which are remark- 
able more for the gigantic labour and the minute and endless elabora- 
tion which they display, than for any lofty intellectual conception 
or any design of a creative miml. And among the thousands ot 
graceful, pleasing and natural figures and faces of men and women 
which simple* observation (if nature taught the artisan to copy in 
stone in every temple and porch we shall seek in vain for that high 
order of intellectual c(>nce])tion whkdi marks the marbles of Greece 
and Rome. A Phidias and a Michael Angedo were impossible in 
India Thus Mi‘. Romesh Chunder Dutt has expressed his opinion 
on Hindu architectural and scul])tural art in his Hisfory of Cirilisa- 
lion in Ancient India, vol. II, p. 238. It inust here be noted that 
the Hindu sculptors wrote down as it were the imj)ressions left on 
their memory on stone and wood, and the use of models was unlike 
the Greeks cjuite unknown to them. Even to the present day the 
Hindu scul])tors, especially those belonging to the traditional school, 
do not make use of models. I have si^en in Bombay these unknown 
Indian artists chiselling from memory idols of Sarasvati, Ganesa 
and father Hindu deities, which are exquisite works of art.. Still 
it must not be forgotten that as these sculptors generally belong 
to the artisan class (or caste), there is always a uniformity of design 
in their works, particularly a uniformity of lines and curves, which 
have come down to them traditionally from the father to the son. 
One cannot but say that the idols are always stereotyped. Only 
a short visit to the Indian rooms of the Musee Guiniet of Paris, to 
the British Museum, and to the ethnological museums of Berlin, 
Copenhagen and Munich will suffice to convince one on this point. 
Again this stereotyping has been greatly aided by the conservative 
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spirit of the Hindus. Any deviation from the traditional is of 
course not tolerated. 

As was said above, the drawback of the Hindu sculptural art 
was not mainly due to the incompetency of the Hindus in this art. 
But this art was handicapped by the attempt of the Hindu sculptors 
.to represent all the different aspects and activities that are mytholo- 
gically attributed to a deity in one stone figure only. Thus we have 
in the Hindu sculptures and in frescos and facades of temples an^ 
other places mythological stories completely depicted in stone. 
Here, therefore, every idea of proportion, harmony and of aesthetics 
in art is naturally out of the question. 

Now I shall try to draw a line of demarcation in the specimens 
of known and published Hindu sculptures. Broadly speaking, 
they may be separated into three groups, the first group comprising 
sculptures representing abnormalities and monstrosities, the second 
comprising those repre^senting abnormalities only, and the third 
comprising a group or groups of sculptures depicting some events 
mythologically placed in the life of a deity. Strictly speaking 
the third group comprises sculptures, which can also be classed in 
the first and the second groui)s. Thus in the first group the idols 
of Visnu in his incarnations of Narasiihha, Varaha, Matsya and 
Kiirma are to be placed. Here Visnu is represented in a human body, 
but with the heads of a lion and a boar, and with the lower part 
of the body that of a fish and a tortoise respectively, and , mostly 
with more than one pair of arms. The idols of the (three-eyed 
standing) Ganesa (P^xhibit no. 514 of Copenhagen) and of Hanu- 
man, and of mythological beings like the Garuda (half eagle and 
half man), fall also in the same group. Further, a small idol of 
Visnu in the plurality of his avataras, which belonged once to the 
great chariot of Visnu of Seringapatam, but is at present exhibited 
in the Musee Guimet, is very interesting. Visnu is represented 
in it in a human body, with four heads, in the middle that of a lion, 
and on its right and left heads of boars, while the fourth head cannot 
be made out. He has foui* pairs of arms, but two feet only. Com- 
paring these idols with those of the Triton, Typhon, Centaurs,. 
Satyrs, Pans and Harpies of the Greeks, I find them monstrous, 
in design and in some respect awe inspiring, as in the case of the^ 
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six-handed man-lion tearing open the body of the demon Hiranya- 
Kasipu. They are described in the catalogue of the Mus^e Guimet 
as those of Visnu as half -main, half-lion, etc., but this description is- 
of course not exact. Visnu always remains in the imagination of 
the Hindu sculptor in his human form ; the incarnation of the god 
in the man-lion, boar, etc., is only expressed by the addition of the, 
corresponding animal head. Except, for the idea of the feats of 
this deity, which the idol inspires into us, there is nothing artistic 
in them, which can appeal to us. On the contrary, the above- 
juentioned Greek idols of the Centaurs, Satyrs and Pans are exquisite 
in their designs as a whole and also in parts. A Centaur is represent- 
ed as half-man and half -horse, from head to waist man and except 
the neck and the head has the whole body of a horse. He fights 
with his hands like a man, and trots and runs like a horse. It seems 
that the horses and riders of Asia Minor, with whom the Greek 
settlers had to fight, were placed in the sphere of mythology as- 
Centaurs by these Greeks, as they had no notion of horses and their 
use as riding animals. The Satyrs and Pans are forest-gods and 
gods of shepherds, and consequently they are represented from head 
to waist as men and from waist to feet as goats. The head is always 
adorned with goat's horns. The Typhon (on the Acropolis in 
Athens) is an opponent of Zeus. He has three busts of bearded 
men and from waist downwards a serpent's body with many coils. 
I repeat that all these Greek idols of mythological beings are, if 
we set aside the question of abnormalities, nicely worked out and 
do not appear to us as monstrous. A peculiar feature of this first 
group of Hindu idols is that the gods have always their human 
bodies and their heads only differ according to their particular 
incarnation or attribute, whereas in the Greek idols the upper half of 
the idol is always human and the lower half represents some animaU 
In connection with the ten incarnations of Visnu it must be remarked 
that in the Yasht literature of the Zoroastrians the Yazat Bahrara, 
the deity presiding over victory, appears in ten different forms, as- 
wind, bull, horse, male camel, boar, youth of fifteen years, eagle,, 
ram, he-goat and warrior. Similarly Tishtrya, the deity presiding 
over rain, fights with the demon of drought in the shape of a horse. 
We have here again exact descriptions of the forms, in which these 
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deities help men, but they are always restricted to the sphere of^ 
poetic imagination and never translated into idols. 

All those idols, which show abnormalities, fall in the second 
group of Hindu idols. These abnormalities consist mainly in the 
plurality of limbs, especially that of arms and hands, and very rarely 
of heads. The idols of the six-headed Karttikeya, Trimurti, Agni, 
Brahman, Havana and others have the plurality of heads, whereas 
nearly all Hindu idols have the ])lura}ity of arms and hands. The 
Trilocana avatara of Mahadevaor Siva is represented in an idol with 
three eyes, the third one being in the middle of the forehead. These* 
idols show a great weakness of the Hindu sculptural art from the 
artistic standpoint. But as 1 have said above, this art was handi- 
capped by the attempts of the Hindu sculptors to represent all 
the different aspects and activities, tliat are mythoh)gically attri- 
buted to a- deity in one stone figure only. We have three heads, 
in the idol of the Trimurti representing Brahman, Visnu and 
Siva, and of course with three pairs of arms, but only one paii- of 
feet. Agni in an idol of the Musee Uuimet lias two lieads, showing his 
two aspects, domestic tire and sacrificial fire ; he has four liaiids. in 
two of which he holds fans for strengthening the fire. But in a modern 
painting of the Mathura school he is represented as a coi piilcnt inan, 
red in colour wuth two faces and eyes, eye-brow s and hair of a reddisli 
tawny hue. He lias three legs and seven arms. He rides a ram 
and has that animal emblazoned on Iris banner. From his mouth 
forked tongues or flames issue, by means of wdiich he licks up butter 
used in sacrifices. These characteristics have each and all sj^ecial 
significance. (The (lods of India by Rev. E. 0. Martin, London, 
1914). Brahman has five heads in one idol, before the fifth w as cut. 
oflf by »Siva, wdiereas in another he has three heads. Ravana has 
in a painting ten beads and ten pairs of arms and hands. Laksmi 
has five heads and five pairs of arms. Even the Naga, called Sesa, 
Adi or Ananta, on whose coils Visnu has his ordinary seat, has five 
heads. Similarly the Naga, who protects the infant Krsna is many- 
headed. Again, the chariot of the god Surya is drawm by a five- 
headed horse. These abnormalities in the plurality of limbs never 
extend to feet, except in the case of Agni, who has three legs. These 
gods and goddesses have only one pair of legs and are represented 
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,^ither in a standing or a sitting posture. Some movements of the 
legs are very seldom attributed to deities in idols. If there iwS any, 
the god is represented dancing. There is a marvellous ])jece of the 
Hindu sculptural art in the Musee Guimet, a bronze figure of Siva 
dancing. He stands on his right foot in a dancing posture, whereas 
the left is raised in the air and kept nearly paralh‘l to his outstretche< ! 
left arm. His hair ii flowing and quite ruffled, from which Gahga 
is shown emerging. The four-headed Durga and Siva-Bhairava 
(Exhibits no. 51 1 , 510 of Copenhagen) are also represented dancing. 
Another curious idol is of wood and belonged originally to tlie chariot 
of Vi snu. It represents the god in the incarnation of Vamaiut stand- 
ing on one foot placed on the earth, while the other is raised t o 
the extremity of his head and touches heaven. It is not at all 
difficult to explain the preponderance of the pluiality of arms of 
the Hindu idols. The sculptor gives a deity in every hand some 
object or weapon, which is peculiar to him. or which shows us th*‘ 
particular action performed by him with these objects. It is for 
the most part with hands that he ])erforms tiie deeds mythologi- 
cally attributed to him, but neither with the head nor with the 
feet ; the hands are, therefore, multiplied in his idols and not the 
liead or the feet. If the heads of an idol are more than o]ie, they 
represent the different aspects of the deity, as is clear in the case 
of Agni. Even in the case of Trimurti we have ultimately the same 
deity, represented in his three different aspects, those of the Creator, 
the Preserver and the Destroyer. It is most probably through 
Hindu influence that two pairs of arms are given to Avalokitesvara . 
as we see in a Tibetan idol of the Musee Guijiiet. Further, eleven- 
headed idols of this deity in a standing posture are very frequent 
in Nepal, Tibet and Japan. Prof. Griienwedel writes in his Buddhist 
Art in India about these idols as follows : “ They occur also at an 

early date in the Kanheri Buddhist cave tenq)les. as well as among 
the ruins of Nakon Thom in Kambodia. In this form he is repre- 
sented with four or more arms,- with tfle upper right hand he holds 
up a rosary, and with the left a long-stemiiied lot us- flower. The 
uppermost head is that of Amitabha, who is re])resented as his spiri- 
tual origin — the others are arranged above one another, in threes, as 
in the Hindu Trimurti, and either the lowest head is single or the 
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tenth counting upwards.’’ (Op. cit. translated by Agnes G. Gibson^ 
London, 1901). The head of Janus Bifrons or the double-faced 
Janus, one of the Italic deities, alone gives us a parallel to the second 
group of Hindu idols treated above. His bust is double-faced, one 
face in front and one behind. He enjoyed a temple in Eome, whose 
doors were left open during war and closed in peaceful times. There 
is a very interesting figure of Mercury, the Greek Hermes, in a relief 
on a sUver vase of Neuwied in Germany. He is the messenger 6f 
the gods and carries as insignia of his office a caduceus. He is also 
the god of trade and commerce. As such he has always a bag full 
of money. As the god protecting flocks, he is always accompanied 
in sculptures by a ram. He is represented in the relief in question 
as a youth carrying in his right hand a bag full of money and in 
the left a caduceus. A ram is standing on his right, and a cock is 
perching on a small pillar on his left. Thus we have here the repre- 
sentation of Mercury in his three aspects, those of a merchant, a 
shepherd and the messenger of the gods. An Indian sculptor would 
have translated the same motive in an idol of the god with three 
pairs of arms showing his three different aspects. 

Those sculptures which show a group of idols of gods and god- 
desses, or which represent an event mythologically placed in the 
life of a particular deity, must be placed in the third group of Indian 
sculptures. We have generally an idol of a god with his ccmsort 
sitting on his lap. as in the case of the man-lion and his consort, 
and of Siva and Parvatl. The famous ancient holy chariot of 
Karikal represents scenes in the lives of Krsna and Visnu, e.g., the 
infant Krsna protected by the serpent Adisesa, and Krsna the 
herdsman guarding his herds like Apollo and playing his 
flute. A liighly artistic and excpiisitely worked out specimen of 
the Hindu sculptural art is an ivory group of the modern Hindu 
school, exhibited in the Musee Guimet. It represents Durga vic- 
torious over Mahisasura. She has five pairs of arms, in each of 
which she is holding one of the following objects, a disk, a harpoon,, 
a trident, a sabre, an arrow, a bow, a shield, a lance, a bell, and a 
poignard. She wears a crown of feathers. One of her feet is placed 
on the tiger, her riding animal, whereas the other rests on the ground ^ 
Two women are standing on her left, and right hands. ^ The tiger 
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attacks the Mahisasura, who emerges in a human form from the 
body of a buffalo, whose head is cut off and lies on the ground. 
Ganesa is sitting on his rat in the foreground on the right, whereas 
on the left Skanda is riding a peacock, The group as a whole is 
extremely fine, and all figures are proportional. We do not notice 
here that want of proportion, which characterizes the groups of 
Hindu sculptures. This want of proportion is not arbitrary, but 
clearly motived. The whole interest of the sculptor is centred in 
the chief central figure, in the deity, whom he wants to glorify in 
his work ; the minor figures, whether human or animal, are only 
the means to his end. They are, therefore, always very small in 
size, mostly in the proi)oition of a giant to a dwarf, e.g., in the idol 
of Vamana, the gods in heaven are sculptured even smaller than 
the dwarfs in comparison to the deity. The idols of Bhavani with 
the child, of Surya standing on a lotus and Krsna riding on an ele- 
phant made of statuettes of nine Gopis fall in the last group of 
Hindu sculptures. From the artistic standpoint, they are worthless 
as a whole, and they cannot be compared to the marvellous groups 
of Greek sculptures, which have their triumph in the Laokoon group 
of the Vatican in Rome. Butin order to do justice to the Hindu 
sculptors the groups of the Hindu sculptures must be judged and 
criticised in parts. Then they can stand comparison not only with 
the classical, but also with modern sculptures. They are unsur- 
passable in some respects in their infinity of motives and designs 
In India the countless temples of gods are sculptured,” says Mr. 
Romesh Chnnder Dutt in Vol. II of his work quoted above, 
p. 239, “ not only with the images of gods and goddesses, but with 
a representation of the whole universe, animate and inanimate ; 
of men and women in their daily occupations, their wars, triumphs, 
and processions, of aerial and imaginary beings, Gandharvas and 
Apsaras, and the dancing girls ; of horses, snakes, birds, elephants 
and lions ; of trees and creepers of various kinds ; of all that the 
sculptor could think of and his art could depict.” An interesting 
parallel to the frescos and fa§ades of Indian temples is to be found 
in 'the wooden carvings on the fa 9 ades of the minster of Ulm in 
Wuertemberg, Germany, an architectural work of the fourteenth 
century. These carvings depict the whole life and doings of Christ 
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from his birth to his crucifixion, a copy of tl)e Holy Bible, perhaps 
for those who could not read it. Again, we liave the chief events 
of the New Testament in the wooden carvings and sculptures in 
the Notre Dame de Paris, an architectural work of the twelftli 
century, and in the Sainte Chapelle, a work of the tliirteentli ceaturv 
near the Palais de la Justice of l^aris. In the chui c'h of Piiigsted 
in Danemark, built about tlie twelfth centuiy. tliere are twenty- 
vsix im])ottant scenes, thirteen from the Old and thirteen fr(»iu the 
New Testament, carved in wood over the monks* j)rayer-l)enc*hes. 
Moreover, in the sculptures and (‘arvings on t he left ]n)rta] of tlie 
Notre Dame de Paris sceiu^s from the diristia]) heaven aiel hell 
are depicted. As in the middle ages learning was not universally 
spi’ead among the ])eople as at ]jresent in Europe, fhest* s(‘ulf>tur(*s 
helped undoubtedly to s])read among them tlie teaelnng of tie* New 
Testament. Still more so is the case in India, wlnu’e the peoples 
Avho are for the most part uneducated, are even at ]>i(\senr ke[)t 
in touch with their Puranas, and the great e])ies. tlie Hama vana and 
the Mahabharata, by means of the recital of the Kathas in temp|(‘s 
and even in private liouses. Thus these peculiar, ahnorma' and 
monstrous sculptures and groups of scul])tures jecall at sight to 
those educated in the mythology of their I'cligion by means (-t 
Kathas, which they liave often heard. Thest* scul])tures havc^ for 
them, so to say, life and speak to their very hearts. 

Finally, in connection with the subji^ct of syntheticism in I talian 
iconograjjhy it is interesting to note the entire absenc(‘ of syntheti- 
cism in the idols depicted on the coins of the Tndo-Scythian kings, 
Kanishka, Huvishka and Vasudeva. who ruled in Kabul and the 
north of India somewhere about 78-1 bO A. I). This is due most 
])robably to the Hellenic influence, under which they woike<l like 
nearly all other nations of Western Asia. Not only do we H?id on 
their coins the idols and names in Greek characters of the Z^>roas- 
trian deities, Mithra, Atai\ Vata, A^erethraghna. Ablh. FiuTah, 
A^anant and Aurvatas])a. l)ut also those of Skanda Kumara,, the 
Hindu god of war, and of Buddha Sakya, the foimder of Biahihism. 

To sum up my paper very briefly : while studying and critici- 
zing the Hindu sculptural art, Ave should not lose sight of the fact 
that the Hindu sculptures generally represent the plurality either 
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of tke aspects or of the activities of a deity, and sometimes even both 
in one and the same sculpture ; and that in the groups of sculptures 
the sculptor wanted to draw our exclusive attention to one chief 
central figure, while the minor figures were only means to his end — 
the glorification of the central figure ; and lastly that in order to 
understand the tales which these sculptors have to relate to us, we 
must have a good knowledge of the Hindu mythology. 


August 1925 . 



pancamaha^abda in the rAjatarangini 

By Dr. S. Krishnasvami Aiyangar 
UNIVERSITY OF Madras 
(Communicated hy Dr, V, S, Sukthankar,) 

The Sanskrit term Pancamahasabda translates literally 
into “ the five great sounds Sanskrit dictionaries, however, 
do not seetn to give the compound word, nor do they indicate that 
a separate compound like this exists with a distinct meaning of 
its own. Dictionaries of the Tamil and. Kannada languages give 
the term and the meaning, feach in its own characteristic way. 
Both the Tamil Nighantus, Divakaram and Pifigalandai, the older 
ones among those extant, give the five sounds as under, according 
to the manner in which, and the material by means of which, the 
sound is produced ; these latter are (1) tol (leather), (2) fulai (hole 
or orifice), (3) narambu (strings, metalic or cat-gut), (4) kahjanai 
(bronze), and (5) pddal (vocal music). This is according to Diva- 
karam, the oldest Tamil Nighantu. Pifigalandai differs from this 
only in regard to item 4, which it gives in the form kanjam, and 
which is almost the same word as the other. These materials 
serve to make various musical sounds, and these last fall into five 
classes in consequence, according to their origin. 

In Kannada, however, the term Pancavadya is a living ex- 
pression, and has a ludicrous application in ordinary parlance, 
where one is said to ply the five instruments in urging a jaded 
pony to move on : digging with both lieels, pulling the r(‘ins with 
the left hand, whipping it with the right, and urging it on by the 
use of the tongue. This gives unmistakable indication of 
the number five, and the different character of the sounds. 
Rev. KitteFs Kannada Dictionary takes the term Pancamahavadya, 
and gives, as its synonyms, Pancamahasabda, Pancavisaravadya 
and Pancoruvadya. The meaning given is, on the authority of 
the work Vivekacintamani, a horn, a tabour, a conch-shell, a 
kettledrum, and a gong. The explanation, on the authority quoted, 
follows the classification given above in the Tamil Nighantus. 
It thus becomes clear that the term Pancamahasabda has the 
recognized meaning of five vddyas or musical instruments which 
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produce the five cl^-sees of sounds. A combination of these five 
in one form or another constitutes .the Indian band, and the term 
when applied to individuals or institutions ordinarily means the 
dignity of using the Indian band. 

In its application the term assumes ordinarily the form 
•Samadhigata-pancamahasabda, and this term is commonly used 
in inscriptions found in the Kanarese country. In several of these 
the term is actually used in place of Srlman-Maharajadhiiraja 
Parame^Vara/' thus indicating that it is of almost equal importance 
to the term it supersedes. It is found generally in application 
to Samantas (or feudatories), and continues to be used even after 
the feudatory family had set itself up as an independent ruling 
family. The early Hoysala rulers use the term in their Sasanas, 
and this is applied to Narasimha II, the son of Visnuvardhana.^ 
The following eight records among a large number give the 
range and variety of application of the title : — 

Year. Overlord, Title held by, 

or applied to. 

1. A.D. 913 . . Akalavarsa . . Vittarasa, Governor 

(Sorab 88). of Banavase, 

12 , 000 . 

2. A.D. 1118 . . Ohalukya Vikrama- 

(Shimoga 57). ditya . . . . Jain Acarya Pra- 

bhacandia Sid- 
dhanta Deva. 

3. A. D. 1031 , . ChalukyaJayasiihha. Governor of Santa- 

(Shikarpur 30). lige 1,000. 

4. A.D. 1077 . . Vikramaditya VI. Barmma Deva, Ban- 

(Shikarpur 44). avase 12,000 and 

Santalige 1 ,000, 
also Mahasena- 
dhipati. Mahapra- 
dhana, Dandana- 
yaka. 

5. A.D. 1151 . . Kudli Sringeri Matha Sankaracarya. 

(Shimoga 79). 

1 Ep, Car, vol. 1, pt. 1, Sr. 74. 
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Year. 

Overlord. 

* Title held by, 

or applied to. 

(), A.D. 1159 

Bijjala 

Kalacurya usurper 

(Shikarpur 18). 


Bijjala himself. 

7. A.D. 1155 


Visnuvardhana 

(Shimoga 40). 


Hoysala. 

8, A.D.1122 

Vikramaditya VI . . 

Ganga Permmadi 

(Shimoga 12). 


Deva ; Vikrama- 
ditya himself, ap- 
parently. 


These eight records giv^e the clearest indication that the term 
was applied to tliose who were entitled to make public appearances 
with the band playing, and ^ include among them at least one 
emperor, tw(^ or three kings, a nitmber of feudatories, and two 
Acaryas. a Brahman and a Jain, There can, therefore, be no 
doiibt that the term had no reference to any office, but gave a 
mere indication of dignity. That this was actually the case is 
clearly brought liome to us in another record, Ejjigraphia Carmitica, 
Mysore, pt. 1, Nanjanagud ,164. This record refers itself to the 
reign of Rajendra 1, Gahgaikondacola, and provides for the daily 
service at the Siva temple at Nanjanagud. The text runs: -- 

Varsakam iram Isana Isvaram IJdaiyargge Kottativari 1, 
flaUa 3, khandikke 3, jHilam 6, jayagante 1, jm. 3, kale 3, 
paid 1 , dgal i pancamahd.sabdavam trikdla hajismxidakke, etc. 
This means, we shall make annual provision for the playing, 
three times a day, of the great band composed of five sounds for 
which we make a gift of 1 tivari (trumpet ?), 3 datta, B Jdiandikke, 

J jayofjante (bell) and 3 kale (horn). It is not a matter of much 
consequence to our purpose what these instruments actually were ; 
but the term Pahcamahasabda is here clearly equated with the 
band used for tem])le service. It is further obvious that the number 
was not of the first importance, nor the actual instruments that^ 
composed the band ; it was merely a band. Perhaps the one essen- 
tial was that the five different methods of producing musical 
sound must be represented. Pancamahasabda in Southern usage, 
therefore, had reference to the dignity of going in public with the 
band playing, whether or not the individual of this dignity held 
a civil or military or even a holy office. 
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Does Kalhana use it in a different sense in the Rajatarangini ? 
The term actually occurs in stanza 140 of the Fourth Book. In 
regard to this the translator Sir Aurel Stein makes the following 
remarks in a ^foot-note ; 

“ One passage is of interest, as it clearly establishes, at least for 
Kashmir, the significance of the term Pancamahdsabda often met with 
in ancient inscriptions and grants from other parts of India. The terra 
has been correctly explained, in the sense indicated by our passage, 
as the five titles commencing with Great, by Professors Biihler, Kiel- 
honi, Mr. Fleet and others ; compare Indian Antiquary, IV, pp. 106, 
180, 204 ; XIII, 134. Another explanation, first suggested by 8ir 
W. Elliot, Indian Antiquary, V, 251, would refer the term to the pri- 
vilege of using certain musical instruments conferred on vassels as a 
mark of honour. The number five is 8 upi) 08 ed to be connected with 
the beating of these instruments five times a day, or to relate to five 
different instruments used for this purpose. The evidence adduced 
l.c. and Ind, AnL XII, p, 95, XIV, p. 202, does, however, not appear 
sufficiently old to establish this interpretation as to the original sense 
of the term.” - 

We have already explained above the significance of ^he term 
as it occurs in inscriptions of a period not much removed from that 
to which the reference in Kalhana belongs. Kalhana relates the 
history of Lalitaditya-Muktapida’s war against Yasovarman, and 
the treaty that was to have brought the war to a close. Yadova rman 
suffered defeat and was to enter into a treaty with the victor who 
entrusted the commission to his Minister for Foreign Affairs ( San- 
dhi vigrahin), Mitrasarman. The draft of the treaty composed in 
Yasovarman's Chancery was brought to Mitrasarman for his appro- 
val, but he took strong exception to the form of the treaty beginning 
with the name of Yasovarman, Muktapida’s name following, to the 
disgust of the warworn, and therefore impatient, generals of the 
Kashmir army. Muktapida approved of his minister s zealous 
loyalty and conferred upon him ‘‘ pancamahasabdabhajanaiu, i 
•completely uprooting Yasovarman at the same time. The following 
\stanza makes the statement that thenceforward five offices from 
among the eighteen which had long been in existence were raised 
to a higher dignity than these eighteen, and the five higher officers 
were the Mahapratihara (Lord High Chamberlain), Mahasandhi- 


2 Steiu, Kalhana* e Chronicle of Kashmir, I, p. 133. 
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vigralia (Great Minister for Peace and War), Mahasvasda (Great 
Commander of Horse), Mahabhandagara (Lord High Treasurer), 
and Mahasadhanabhaga (Great Minister for Supply Transport 
and Military Stores). Even kings like the chief of the iSahi 
regarded it not beneath their dignity to accept the directorship 
of one or other of these departments. 

The question then arises whether, in the context, there is justi- 
fication for the interpretation by Sir Aurel Stein of the term “ pahca- 
mahasabdabhajanam,*’ as he has actually done. There is no doubt 
about the last part bhajanam meaning enjoyment What is 
Pahcamahasabda, and what is there in the context to refer to five 
offices beginning with Maha having been conferred upon the indi- 
vidual Mitrasarman ? The sovereign was pleased at the exhibition 
of zeal for the sovereign's dignity on the part of the minister (San- 
dhivigraha), and conferred upon him as ^ reward, the dignity of going 
about in public with the band playing. There is nothing more in 
stanza 140 than the addition that Ya^ovarman was made to suffer 
for the want of tact on the part of his foreign minister. Tlie follow- 
ing stanza states that Muktapida selected five offices from among 
the usual eighteen to raise these to a higher status than the eighteen.. 
The next following stanza and a half enumerate the five, and give 
the names with the prefix Maha added. In regard to the second 
of these Kalhana prefixes a sa which rt^fers to a something already 
referred to. and seems to imply that Mitrasarman had been made a 
Mahasandhivigraha by being given the right to enjoy the Paiica- 
mahasabda. This creation of the five offices seems to have follow- 
ed as a consequence of the elevation of one minister. The fact 
that these are referred to in the plural in the second half of stanza 
143 seems to give a clear indication that they were held separately 
by separate individuals, and not conjointly by one pluralist. Lali- 
tMitya seems to have exercised his own discretion in the choice 
of the officers for promotion to the higher dignity, as some of those 
thus honoured seem so much out of the common, viz., Maha^vasala 
and Mahasadhanabhaga. The first of these seems to refer unmis- 
takably to the Commander of the Cavalry, and the other to the 
Director of Military Stores, Transport and Supply, etc. If under 
Harsa the Commander of Elephants, Skandagupta, occupied a posL 
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tion of privilege, it is possible that a cavalry commander had asimikr 
honour under another monarch as a mark of personal esteem. The 
term sddhana occurs in the Ajanta inscription of the Vaka^ka 
officer Hastibhoja in connection with Prthivisena and seems 
to mean something like material of war. Muktapida probably had 
his own reasons for selecting these officers for elevation. That is 
however not material to our inquiry. Mahasenapati, Mahadaij- 
danayaka and Mahasandhivigrahin seem the usual officers who had 
this signal mark of the sovereign's esteem. Mahasamanta and 
Mahapratihara seem not rare. Even combination of offices does 
not appear to have b^en rare. All these notwithstanding, the 
question is whether Kalhana's text before us warrants the inter- 
pretation put upon it that Mitrasarman had the honour of holding 
simultaneously the five offices enumerated- The context does not 
appear to warrant it, and the meaning given to Paficamahasabda 
seems forced in the context. 

I should like to invite attention to a note on the subject by 
the late Dr. Fleet in his volume on Gupta Inscriptions, page 296, 
note 9. The points calling for remark in that note are : — 

1. That Mr. S. P. Pandit pointed out ‘‘ that it was usual to 

accept the term as referring to the sounds of five musical 
instruments 

2. A commentary on Tulasidas\s Ramayna gives the same 

explanation, and notes that the five sounds were that of 
tanlri (lute), tdl (bell, metal drum played with a stick), 
jhanjh (cymbal), nagard (kettle drum), and a wind instru- 
ment. This is in subansttial agreement with the explana- 
tion given above. 

3. It is worthy of remark that the terms pancamahasabda^ 

asesapancamahasabda, and asesamahasabda are used 
more or less* synonymously. 

4. Among the paramount sovereigns who enjoyed this title 

there were two : (1) Amoghavarsa, and Kakka, with 

* dates respectively, Saka 788 and 679. 

8 VarsakUam ahhimrdharmm-kosa^danda’Sddhana-santdrui'putra^ 
pauUfinaik, A,S,W,I^ vol. 4, p, 120, plate II. 
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5. There is one instance that Fleet quotes in which it is clearly 
stated that a Mahasamanta was given the pancamahasabda. 
It occurs in the Devgadh inscription of Bhoja Deva of 
Gwalior dated V. S. 919, where the Mahasamanta Visnii 
is given the epithet tat-prada^^a-pancamahasabda. 

I may add here a few other instances of the occurrence of the 
term which are likely to throw light upon its meaning : — 

1. Epigraphia Indica, volume 10, No. 14. the Nolamba King 

Mahendradhiraja, circa A.D. 891, is given the attribute 
Samadhigata-pancamahasabda 

2. Ihid, No. 19 ofSaka 697 contains Samadhigata-pahcarna- 

hasabda-mahasandhivigrahMhikrta-samanta-srimad-Dal- 

lena 

-3. Ihid,vo\. 4, p. 24, II. 7-9. In this grant of the Eastern Gahgas, 
the attribute is ascribed to the whole family of the Gahgas, 
and is said to have been obtained through the favour of 
Candramauli Gokarnesvara of Mahendragiri. The term 
itself occurs amidst others which would positively bar 
the interpretation that it has anything to do with the con- 
ferment of offices ; the passage is “ Gokarnasvaminah 
prasadat samasMitaika-4ahkha-bheri-pahcamahasabda- 
dhavalacchatra-hema-camara-vara-vrsabha-lahchana-sam- 
ujjvala-samasta-samrajya,” etc. 

APPENDIX. 

Kalh ana’s Text. 

Sri-Yasovarmanah sandhau sandhivigrahiko na yat 

nayam niyamanalekhe Mitrasarmasya cak^mel 137 

ao’bhut sandhi Yasovarma-Lalitadityayor iti 

likhitenadi nirdesa danarhatvam vidan prabhoh II 138 
^udlrgha-vigrahasantaih senanibhir asuyitam 

aucityapeksatam tasya ksitibhrd bahv amanyata |l 139 
pritah pancamahasabda- bhajanam tarn vyadhatta sah 

Yasovarma-nrpam tarn tu samulam udapatayat II 140 
astadasanam upari prak siddhanaih tadudbhavaih 
karmasthanaih sthitih praptatatah prabhritipancabhih II 

‘ 141 
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mahapratihara pida sa mahasandhivigrahal^ 

raahasvasalapi mahabhandagaras ca pancamah 142 : 

mahasadhanabhagas cetyeta yair abhidhah sruta^L 

sahimukhya y^sv abhavann adhyaksal^ prithivibhujah II 

145 

(Kalhana’s Rajatarangini, IV, 137-43.) 
Translation. 

(137) In the peace with Yasovarman, the form that his Minister 

for Foreign Affairs adopted as proper, Mitrasarman 
declined to tolerate. 

(138) The document beginning “ the treaty between Yasovar- 

man and Lalitaditya he remained (convinced) was 
hardly appropriate to his sovereign. 

(139) Though disgusting to the generals, tired of the protracted 

war, this desire for propriety (in Mitrasarman) received 
the approval of the king. 

(149) Pleased, he (the king) bestowed upon him the enjoyment 
of ‘‘ the five great sounds King Yasovarman, on 
the contrary, he destroyed ‘ root and branch 

(141) Above the eighteen (departments) of old standing, he 

raised five from among them to a position of a higher 
standing from thenceforward. 

(142) The position of Mahapratihara, that of Mahasandhivigra- 

ha, the MahasVasala and Mahabhandagara ; the fifth, 

(143) Mahasadhanabhaga, these names the five were given ; 

among which the headship was held (even) by kings 
like the Chief Sahis. 


August 1925. 



KERALA-NATAKA-CAKRA 

By K. Rama Pisharoti 
Government Archeologist 
Cochin State 

X {Communicated by Dr. F. S. Sukthankar.) 

I^ERALA is probably the only place in the whole of India where 
Sanskrit dramas are staged in the orthodox antiquated fashion ; 
and the local temple theatre, where alone such staging is allowed, 
has been the most popular -recreation-place for all high caste 
Hindus. The local stage has a long history behind it, going back 
to the days of at least the later Perumals, the Imperial suzerains 
of Kerala. If tradition is to be believed, it reached the acme of 
perfection during the days of the last two of the Perumals, who were 
not only great poets but past masters in the art. of histrionics. 
Aided by Tholan, their minister and favourite, they are reported 
to have introduced many innovations in the stage practice to 
make the stage more popular and realistic. This tradition is more 
or less confirmed by the opening words of Vyahgya- vyakhy a wherein 
the Imperial dramatist commanded its author '' to sit in judgment 
on the stage-merit of his drama which the king himself acted.”’ 
When it is remembered that the sway of the Perumals was finally 
over at the latest by the end of the eighth century, when it is 
remembered that there is no other tradition of a stage reformation, 
it may readily be conceded that the local Sanskrit stage may justly 
be proud of its antiquity. Add to this the numerous restrictions 
imposed upon the actors and their acting-, the various peculia- 
rities in their get-up and their mode of representation, our stage 
becomes an interesting subject of study not merely to the student 
of the Sanskrit theatre but also to the student of antiquities. A 
thorough study of this ancient theatre of ours deserves to be made 
.as early as possible, for it is gradually waning, or more correctly 

1 T. S. S., vol. 2, pp, 2, 3. 

2 The more important of these are given in my paper, “Acting in Keralti,” 
published in the Quarterly Journal of the Mythic Society (Bangalore). 
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has already waned, in popularity. Attempts are being made to 
collect all materials available, but the custodians of these, the 
•Cakyars, keep them so jealously that they are not prepared to part 
vvith them even to their intimate friends. And no wonder. Prac- 
tising as they do the most antique of arts, they have not yet come 
within the pale of modem influences. In what follows it is proposed 
to give the names of the various dramas and their Acts which are or 
have been popular on our stage. 

According to the tradition of the Cakyars the number of Acts 
in which they can train themselves or are trained is seventy-two, 
including one-act dramas and Prahasanas. Excepting a few, they 
have all been identified and they are the following: — 

1. Subhadra-Dhanamjaya. 3. Xagananda. 

2. Tapati-samvarana. 4. Jlahanataka. 

(The different Acts of these four dramas. Nos. 1-4, have no special names. 
At least I have not yet been able to find out their names.) 

o. Bhagavad-ajjuka. 10. Duta-ghatotkaca. 

6. Mattavilasa. 11. Karna-bhara or Karna- 

7. Kalyana-saugandhika. kavaca, 

8. Madhyama-vy^ayoga. 12. Urubhahga. 

9. Sri-krsna-duta or Duta- 

vakya. 

(Nos. 5-12 have only one Act each, named as above.) 

13. Pancaratra. 

(The names of two of the Acts are available. They are : Vettaiuka, 
:and Bhisma-dutariika.) 

14. Aviniaraka. 

(The names of the first five Acts have been obtained. They are : (a) 
Anettaihkam, (b) Dutariikam, (c) Abhisaiiyaihkam, (rf) Farvariikam, and (e) 
Madamettamkam. ) 

15 . Ascar ya -cudamani. 

(The following are the names of the various Acts: (a) Parnaialariikam , 
Hb) Shrpanakhaihkamp (i:) Maya(Sita)ihkam, {d) Jatayuvadhaiilkam, (ej 
Asokavanikaihkam, and (/) Ahgulyaihkam.) 
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16. Abhiseka-nataka. 

(The Acts are named and they are: {a) BaJi-vadham, {b) Torana-yuddham,. 
and (r) Maya-sirasaihkam. The names of other Acts are not available.) 

IT. Pratima-nataka. 

(The various names of the Acts are : (a) Vicchinnabhi^ekamkam, {!)) 
Vilapaihkam, (c) Pratimaihkam, (d) Atavyamamkam, («) Ravauamkam> 
if) Bharatamkam, and (g) Abhisekaihkam.) 

18. Pratijna-yaugandharayana. 

(The Acts are named as follows : (a) Mantramkam. (b) Mahasenariikam,. 
and (c) Arattamkam.) 

19. Svapna-vasavadatta. 

(The six Acts are respectively known as : (a) Brahmacary'aihkam, (h) 
Pantattamkam, (c) Puttudamkam, (d) Sephalikamkam, (e) Svapnaihkam, 
and (/) Citraphalakaihkam. ) 

20. Balacarita. 

(One out of this is termed Mallamkam. The names of the other Acts, 
have not yet been obtained.) 

21. Carudatta. 

(According to a Cakyar, one of the Acts of this drama is known as Vas- 
antasenaihkam.) 

f 

22. SrT-krsna-carita. 

23. Unmada-vasavadatta. 

24. Sakuntala. 

These twenty-four dramas are connected with our stage. They 
niay broadly be classed under the heads : (a) those that are populat 
even to-day, (6) those that have been once popular and (c) those 
that are only traditionally reported to be popular. Under the first 
head may be included the first four, the sixth, seventh, eighth, 
ninth , fifteenth, sixteenth, seventeenth and the eighteenth. Under 
the head (c) come the last three dramas mentioned above arid olt 
these two are yet unknown, while the last was put on the boards 
only once. Under the head (b) may be put down all the rest of the 
dramas in the above list. . ' 

Bhanamjaya and Tapati-saihvarana are the productions of the- 
* imtnediate predecessor of the last of the Perumals. They ate- 
written for the Kerala stage and by a Kerala prince. They hate 
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also each a commentary written by the contemporary of the author 
from the actors’ point of view. These commentaries are, therefore^ 
very important documents for the students of the Kerala stage, 
though Dr. Sastri of Trivandram has not thought them fit for publi- 
cation. I have not yet been able to procure copies of the same, 

Nagananda has been and is still a very popular drama on our 
stage, a popularity which may to a great extent be explained by 
the fact that Kerala was the last stronghold of Buddhism in all 
India. This drama has taxed the actors’ and the stage-managers’ 
ingenuity to the last limit. Tradition says that even the fourth 
act used to be realistically staged, the actor impersonating Garuda 
actually flying through the air ! The last successful flight was made 
at Irinjalakuda, when the actor actually rose out of the temple 
stage and flew through the air and safely perched on the top of a 
hill about half a mile to the north of it. The hill is even now known 
as “ Kutu-parambii.*' About two centuries ago the last attempt 
at flight under the patronage of the then Maharaja of Cochin dt 
Kurikad, the then headquarters of the Prince, which is a village a 
couple of miles a\vay from Tripunithura. But it ended un- 
successfully, for the actor who is to manipulate the cords ” — 

don’t know the exact significance of the words^ — failed in his work 
and consequently the flier actor came to grief. Since then the 
attempt has not been repeated. It will form a valuable addition 
to our knowdedge, if complete directions regarding this attempt at 
flying can be got. Attempts are being made to gain the work deal- 
ing with this. The second Act of the drama, containing suicide 
scene is being acted even now. A pretty long piece of cloth is 
twisted round and round with a noose made at one end, while the 
other end is fixed to the ceiling. The actress — for women alone 
are allowed to impersonate female characters — inserts her neck in 
noose and rushes down in a giddy whirl about five or six feet. From 
their point of view it is an achievement of which any one may be 
proud. 

Mahanataka is traditionally looked upon not as an unoriginal 
drama, composed of extracts from various works. The one pecu- 
liarity connected with it is that it is the only drama that is afibwed 
to be acted during day, all the others being st^ed only at night. 
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The Bhagavadajjuka is an unpublished little Prahasana, which 
has once been very popular on our stage. One Cakyar tells me that 
he has got an exceedingly elaborate commentary foVthe work detail- 
ing how to stage it and I am waiting to get a copy of it before 
preparing the text for publication.^ The text proper does not con- 
tain the name of the author but the colophon in one of the manu- ^ 
scripts in the Paliam Library assigns it to Bodhayana. This 
and the Mattavilasa constitute the two farces popular on our stage. 

The Kalyana-saugandhika, recently published in the Bulle- 
tin of the School of Oriental Studies {yo\, 3, pp. 34 ff.), is a popular 
drama for two reasons. In the first place it is supposed to be the 
work of a Cakyar, and secondly it affords excellent scope for acting. 
The famous Ajagaranrttam is connected with this play. 

Amongst the five one-act dramas, included in the Trivandrum 
Sanskrit Series, the most }X)pular is Duta-vaya or Sri-krsna-duta, 
as the Cakyars name it. The other dramas also are staged because 
extracts from these are found included in a manuscript which gives 
in order the various scenes to be staged in, a temple in Travancore. 
Pancaratra, and Avimaraka, though they have been popular as 
stage plays, are not found commonly staged. It is tine that from 
the point of view of dramatic literature they must occupy a second 
position. But, as in the case of Kalyana-saugandhika, these also 
afford enough materials for the Cakyars to act. 

The Cudamani, Abhiseka and Pratima — these three together 
constitute the twenty -one Acts depicting the story of Sri-Rama.- 
All these Acts have been very popular, though at present our pro- 
fessional actors act only a few select scenes. These three dramas 
are known amongst Cakyars as Ceriya-abhisekam, Valia-abhisekam 
and Paduka-abhisekam. 

Of the next three dramas, at least one act of each is popular 
even now, the Mallaihkam of Balacarita. Regarding Canidatta, I 
have not been able to gain any positive proof of its stage popularity. 
4 ^ri-krsiia-carita yet remains to be discovered, at least identified. 
Some Cakyars say that Mallaihkam is from Sri-krsna-carita and 
the colophon in the local manuscript of Balacarita calls one of its 

1 The Manuscript has since been received, 

^ Cf. Kunhan Raja, Zeitschr, /. Ind. vu Iran, vol. 2, p. 260. — ^V.S.8, 
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acts Mallaihkam, in which case {Jrl-krsna-carita may be identified 
with Balacarita. 

Unmada-Vasavadatta, which is a work of Sakti-bhadra, the 
author of Cudamani, may have been a popular stage-play, but it is 
not yet available. Sakuntala, tradition says, was once put on 
boards ; but when the Cakyar acted the opening scene, his eyes burst, 
when he looked, as tho scene requires, at two objects in opposite 
directions. After this it has never been tried on the local stage.’ 

Enough has now been said to show that many dramas have been 
popular on our stage, the total number of acts prepared for the stage 
being seventy-two according to the verbal testimony of a Cakyar. 
If this be true, some more dramas have yet to be discovered, and 
it is to be hoped that in due course these will also be brought to 
light. 

May, 1925. 

1 Cf. Kunhan Raja, op, ciU p. 251. — ^V.S.S. 




PRINCE SAMBHAJi AS A POET 
By H. D. Velankar 
Wilson College, Bombay 
{Communicated hy Dr. F. S. SuhtJianJcar.) 

In 1920 I WAS entrusted with the work of preparing a des- 
eriptive catalogue of Sanskrit and Prakrit Manuscripts of this 
Society. While doing this I came across an incomplete Sanskrit 
manuscript which on close inspection was found to contain a Sans- 
krit work called Budhabhusana, claiming for its author King 
Sambhu, popularly known as SambhajI, son of SivajI the Great. 

The book is apparently divided into three chapters, not clearly 
distinguished from each other. The first contains 194 verses, 
mostly Subhasitas, which are quotations from well-known authors, 
rendered popular owing to their strikingness, but often the sources 
of which are unknown. The first seventeen verses are introductory ; 
they contain a brief history of the author's family, written in good 
easy Sanskrit and, together with the next eleven stanzas containing 
a hymn to Goddess Bhavani, are the only few lines which are directly 
from the author’s pen. The first six of these contain praises offer- 
ed to Gajanana, Siva, Guru and Paiwati. The next ten are rather 
important. I subjoin an English translation of these. 

(Stanza 7.) There was a king called Saha (Sahaji), who was the 
Indra of the earth, who was skilled in Politics and Fine Arts, whose 
deeds were brave and noble, whose fame was extensive and who was 
the Moon rising from the midst of the ocean in the form of the family 
of Bhrsabalas {i.e., Bhosales) ; 

(8) who worshipped the earth with an offering of the multi- 
tudes of the heads of hostile princes, which were severed (from their 
trunks) by a volley of arrows discharged from his bow, which was 
drawn right up to the ear^ — to him, the lofty crest jewel of numerous 
princes, was born the primeval Lord {i.e., Visnu) as his son, known 
widely by the name Sivaji. 

(9) Victorious is Siva, the invincible Chatrapati (Lord of the 
Umbrella), who is (none but) the lord of the world {i.e., God Vi§nu) 
who has assumed a partial incarnation, having seen the whole reli- 
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gion in distress, as it was bitten by the venomons serpent in tne 
form of the Kali age. 

(10) Siva — who in the course of the Buddha incarnation, of 
Gopala, while Kali was yet in his full strength on earth (lit. had not 

^ yet declined), set up the Brahmins and the other castes on a firm 
foundation in their respective walks of life, by vanquishing the 
enen^ies of the gods, — with a view to protecting and reviving the 
caste religion, which had been violently disturbed by the Mlecchas. 

(11) Having built fortresses for the protection of the earth 
on the best of the mountains unbearable (inaccessible) to the enemies, 
though called Sahya, between Karnataka on the one hand and 
Baglana on the other and between the river Krsna and the ocean 
f western), he, the foremost among the kings, reigns victorious in 
the inaccessible fort called Rairi. 

(12) He conquered the whole of the earth from the eastern 
mountain to the western ocean and from the Setu (Adam's Bridge) 
to the mountain of cold (i.e., the Himalayas), and made all princes 
pay tribute to him. Having learnt the duties prescribed by the 
-Srutis, declared to him by the learned, he shines, day by day, on his 
throne, after the coronation ceremony, by means of such symbols 
of royalty as the Chatra, etc. ; 

(13) who being a victorious prince, satisfied, on the fcvstive 
occasion of his coronation, the Brahmins, who had come from 
different places — with countless gifts of coins, garments, elephants 
and horses; and thus spread in all directions his fame, fit to be sung 
by gods and resembling in its purity, the lustre, which shoots out 
.from the Moon. 

(14) He it is whose fort shines with palaces and mansions 
in which princes dwell, with arches and beautiful market-squares, 
with new lakes filled with water all around, with learned priests, 
physicians and astrologers, with honest hereditary ministers and 
with the numberless brave armies of four kinds. 

(15) His son who is the crest jewel of all the feudatory chiefs 
and who is well versed in (lit. has crossed the ocean in the form of) 
Poetry, Rhetoric, Puranas, Music and Archery, is famous by the 
‘name ^ambhu. 
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(16) That King Sambhuvarma is compiling this excellent 
book, having carefully read the works of the ancient writers and 
having taken his material from them. 

(17) May the wise accept what is good and give up what is 
bad, having carefully gone through our work ; Rajahaihsas, indeed, 
accept milk having abandoned Water mixed with it. 

This is purely an introduction which is followed by the work 
proper. ^ 

This is.; however, introduced by a hymn of eleven stanzas, 
addressed to Bhavani and composed by the author himself, who 
naturally begins his work with a hymn to his favourite deity in 
order to secure uninterrupted completion. 

This hymn is followed by fifteen stanzas (29-43) in praise of 
different deities, then by eighteen stanzas (44-61) expressive of 
benedictions, both culled out from well-knowm ancient works. Last 
of all come the Anyoktis in 130 stanzas (62-191) followed by three 
stanzas w’ hich are instances of a kind of literary puzzle known as 
Antarlapika (192-194). 

The second chapter, which forms the main body of the work, 
contains 632 verses treating of politics. The author here deals 
with the following subjects, of course always in verses cited from 
other works, usually from the Matsya and the Visnudharmottara 
Puranas and the Kamandakiyanitisara 

The king and his qualifications (1-31) ; his assistants, 
(32-46) ; the prime minister (47-71) ; the princes, their education 
and duties (72-91) ; King’s advisers (92-96); the other component 
parts of a kingdom (a) kosa (97-106), (b)rastra (107-110), (c) durga 
and its equipment (111-186), (d) bala, i,e.y the army (187-198); 
King’s duties (199-203); spies (204-215) ; attendants (216-241); 
councillors and the counsel (242-273) ; ambassador (274-284) ; 
King’s duties (285-321) , King’s vices (322-367) ; invasion (368-396) ; 
King’s duties in general (397-632). 

The third chapter contains miscellaneous information useful 
to princes and is, therefore, called the Misrakanitiprakarana, Our 
manuscript contains 57 stanzas of this chapter and a portion of 
the 58th. 
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As regards the authorship of the work, the general opinion 
of the reader of the Maratha history is against ascribing any literary 
activities to Prince SambhajL The writers of the chronicles of 
the Maratha history, both old and new, leave an impression on the 
Blind of the reader that Sambhaji, though brave, was incapable 
of anything worthy of praise. There is, however, nothing in them 
to show that Sambhaji was illiterate. Direct references to his 
literary merits and achievements cannot, of course, be expected 
in these chronicles whose sole aim was to narrate the political events 
of a particular period. We may, at the most, expect to get some 
casual references and as a matter of fact we do get some from which 
it is possible to conclude that not only had Sambhaji received 
education at the hands of learned Pandits, but he had also a taste 
for Sanskrit literature and was occasionally in the habit of writing 
poetry in Hindi under the influence of Kavi Kalasa or the celebrat- 
ed Kalusa, especially when passing his leisure hours in the company 
of beautiful women. The most explicit passage in this connection 
is that occurring on page 75 of Citragupta's chronicle of Sivaji 
the Great. It refers to an incident which took place after Sivaji’s 
escape from Delhi, together with Prince Sambhaji. Being hotly 
pursued by Aurangzeb's men, Sivaji was compelled to leave the 
Prince with a Pandit named Kasipant at Benares. The learned 
Pandit taught him together with other boys, as though he were 
a Brahmin boy. But even this would not satisfy the crafty officers 
of the Mogul Emperor. The Pandit then had to eat in the same 
dish with Sambhaji in order to convince them that Sambhaji was 
a Brahmin and not a Maratha, ‘‘ He then made atonements 
(for the sin thus committed). He began to impart instructions 
to him in general literature, and made him well versed in Sarasvata 
(grammar), Amarakosa, Raghuvamsa, Siddhantakaumudi, (Sid- 
dhanta-)Muktavali and similar other works. He, i.e., Sambhaji 
became very clever.” According to another chronicle (Marathi 
Samr^jyaci Choti Bakhar, i.e,, a short history of the Maratha 
empire, p. 32), the period during which he stayed there was about 
one year. If we believe in the Chroniclers, it is not impossible to 
maintain that Sambhaji obtained at least an elementiry knowledge 
of the Sanskrit language during this forced stay of Ms at 
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Another passage which refers to the care bestowed upon Sambhaji’s 
^ucation by Kin^ ^ivaji is found on page 20 of the 91 articled 
ichronide of King Sivaji. There, one Umaji Pandit is said to have 
been appointed to teach the Prince who was kept at Srngarpur. 

From the passages quoted above, we can safely conclude that 
Piince Sambhaji did receive at least an elementary knowledge of 
the Sanskrit language and literature during his boyhood. But 
there appear to have been original letters from which we can judge 
that he had kept up the habit of reading Sanskrit during his leisure 
hours till his advanced age. Thus, for instance, Kincaid and Paras- 
nis, in their History of the Maratha People , part 2, p. 58, remark : 

“ Although he [Sambhaji] spent most of his life campaigning 
he was by no means averse from study. He employed a learned 
man called Kesav Pandit Adhyak/m, a friend of the great king to 
read with him VaJmiki's celebrated epic, the Ramayana. As a 
reward he gave Kesav in 1684 A.D., 1,600 small silver coins known 
as laris. The king was moreover no mean versifier. He is known 
to have written two books of Hindi poetry. The first was called 
J^akhshikh, in which he described the pleasures of love. The second 
was named Nayakabhad. In it he sang the varying charms of 
the beauties who beguiled his leisure moments.'' 

Even though the learned authors do not give the source of 
their information, we can presume that they have got it from some 
; literary documents either in the form of letters or of chronicles. 

We are of course aware that the incident herein referred to, 
oannot go to prove that King Sambhaji was a good Sanskritist. 

. We do not surely expect a Sanskrit author to require the help of 
a Sastri for reading Valmiki's Ramayana. It must on the contrary 
be conceded that this is not a reference to the mere employment 
of a Puranik — though this is not entirely impossible — as a special 
Teward consisting of silver coins is said to have been given to him 
<for the services. But even this meagre knowledge of the Sanskrit 
language on the part of King Sambhaji, which at least we can 
safely presume from the incident, is enough for our purpose. For the 
compilation of a work of the type we have before us does not require 
i profound knowledge of the language, especially when the author 
.•was a Prince who could command the services of learned Pandits. 
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All this, I hope, is suflBlcient to prove that King Sambhaji was 
the real compiler of the book before us. He may have been assisted 
^by his Pandits in the task of selecting and arranging the quotations 
*of which the work consists, but he was the principal figure. It 
proves at any rate that Sambhaji was fond of reading Sanskrit in 
the original and that he had the ambition of being called a Sanskrit 
,poet. 

The second part of the quotatiou from A History of the. Maratha 
People given above is rather curious. It is based upon the recent 
researches of Mr. Purshottam Vishram Mawji, J.P., of Bombay 
as I learnt from the learned authors themselves. I am greatly 
indebted to Mr. Mawji, who very kindly handed over to me his own 
copy of a few stanzas selected from Sambhaji's two works of Hindi 
poetry. From these stray verses we can judge about the contents 
and form of the two poems. The first of these is called ‘‘ Nakhasi- 
kha in which the author gives a poetical description of the different 
parts of Eadha's body from the nail of the foot (nakha) to the crest 
(sikha). In the second, which is obviously a work on Khetoric 
and is called “ Nayikabheda ” (Nayakabhad in the quotation from 
the ‘ History ’ is evidently a misprint), we find a description of the 
different sorts of heroines such as Madhyama, Praudha, Khandita, 
etc., just after the fashion of the Sanskrit wTiters on Rhetoric. The 
few quotations that we have got disclose a close acquaintance on 
the part of our author with the Sanskrit works on Rhetoric. 

Among the quotations we find one from the pen of the famous 
Kalusa. It is highly poetical and even though we unfortunately 
do not possess any literary remains of this great favourite of King 
Sambhaji, we have grounds to believe that he was a literary man. 
In the old chronicles he is described as Kavi Kalasa or the poet 
Kalasa. It was popularly believed that this Kanauj Brahmin 
had been purposely sent by the Emperor from Delhi and that he 
was a great enchanter. As a matter of fact we know this Kalusa 
did exert a wonderful influence upon the King but to what it was 
due we can simply guess. The origin of this- influence is shrouded 
in obscurity. We shall not be, however, far from the truth in assum- 
ing that to a considerable extent his literary gifts helped Kalusa 
in maintaining his influence with the Prince, It is quite possible 
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that this Kavi Kalusa may have composed several poems, which 
were not preserved owing to the general disfavour in which he waa^ 
held, but stray copies of which may yet have existed and might 
one day be discovered by us. We, on our part, are inclined to 
believe that the two Hindi poems (there may be more of the 
kind) are really from the pen of Prince Sambhaji, composed by him 
under the literary .influence of Kalusa, who was certainly gifted 
with poetic talents. 

J'uluj 1925 . 



BRIEF NOTES 

Naga Worshi'p in Kerala 

Shrines set up for Nagas are an invariable feature of every 
Malayalee house which has any pretence to orthodoxy or antiquity. 
Such shrines are looked upon with awe and dread, and the older 
generation at least treats them with as much respect as they would 
a temple. The commonness of the worship, the fear and dread, 
attached to Nagas and their shrines, show that at one time at least 
this worship occupied a prominent place in the life of the average 
Malayalee. 

We come across three different types of Naga shrines in these 
parts: (1) a Citraku^ (with or without Naga idols and anthills) ; 
(2) Naga idols (with or without Citrakuta and anthills) ; and (3) 
anthills (with or without idols and Citrakuta). The idols, when they 
stand alone, are sometimes found set up on a platform, which by 
itself may be taken as a proof of their modern age. The older 
shrines are generally found located in topes having a number of 
juicy trees, the more important being Elanji, Pala, Veppu, &c. 
There seems to exist no general rule regarding the number, the 
size and the shape of the idols to be set up in a shrine. These 
details, as also the site of the shrine, are to be settled by the 
astrologer. About the site there seems to exist only one rule and 
that is that the shrine must always face the house. 

Though tradition lays down eight different kinds of Nagas, no 
difference, it is said, is made in the cast of the idols in their worship 
in setting up a new shrine or in removing an old shrine. This is 
the opinion of one of the great traditional Naga priests whom the 
writer questioned. Over and above the usual Naga idol, with the 
body curled up and hood erect and spread, two more types are 
generally seen here : (1) the idol of Naga, carrying a female or male 
sculptured upon it, and (2) the same having both male and female 
fibres in different panels one above the other. The male figure, 
they say, represents Nagaraja, while the female Kagaydksi. This 
connection with Yaksi may be significant, but I incline to take it 
as meaning only Nagarajnl. 
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The one distinguishing feature of the Naga gods is that they are 
Sthala-devatas, Le., place deities, and not Kula-devatas or family 
deities. Two reasons may be given in favour of such a view. 
When a family migrates from one place to another, they leave behind 
their former Naga gods, but not their Kula-devatas. Secondly, it 
is found to be a constant practice, especially in modem days- — 
and this orthodoxy sanctions — to rid a place of its Naga gods. 
These will show that they have no title to be called Kula-devatas. 
This suggests that the Nagas are not the peoples' gods. From 
this one may conclude that the Nagas are not the gods of Malayalees. 
•Can it, then, be that these latter are emigrants to Kerala ? 

Except in the houses of the great Naga priests of the laud, as 
for instance in Pambum-mekkat Illom, it is very doubtful if there 
be any shrine at which daily worship offered to Nagas. Commonly 
not even monthly worship is given. The worship, as found in 
practice, is always seasonal or annual, when jmluni (milk), and 
nirum (water) are offered by a Brahmin with something of the 
paraphernalia of a regular religious ceremony. However there is 
generally placed a lighted wick every day in the direction of the 
Naga shrine and sometimes in the shrine itself, as is done to the^ 
family deity or ancestors. 

Eegarding the question as to what we are worshipjnng, whether 
the live serpents that pester us, or some superior beings, one Naga 
priest is of opinion that live serpents are the lineal descendants of 
the eight divine Nagas and the shrines set up represent both. In 
proof thereof is pointed out the particular practice of the members 
of the Nambudiri family, Pambum-mekkat, referred to above, the 
practice of giving any dead serpentthey may see anywhere a proper 
-ceremonial cremation. One does not seem to be quite satisfied with 
this view. The queer nature of the worship, the situation of the 
shrine, the absence of rule regulating the number and kind of images 
to be put up, the presence of the shrine called Citrakuta, their connec- 
tion with the place, — these suggest the view that in this we 
may find a national type of ancestor worship. That is to say, in 
worshipping the Nagas, Malayalees are, it seems to the writer, 
paying their homage and respect to the long, long lost race of people 
who originally inhabited this place, who were called Nagas probably 
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because they were snake- worshippers or they came to be identified 
with serpents by the Aryans whose word Na^a meant snake. 
Further the Nagas are said to be the denizens of Patala, which may 
Well be identified with Kerala. When the Mahabharata states 
that Arjuna married a JTaga-kanyaka, rational mind, like that of 
Vyasa, cannot be expected to have in mind the hero’s marriage with 
a she-serpent. To identify the Naga-kanyaka with this is just like 
identifying Hanuman with an ordinary monkey. The writer, 
therefore, believes that the Puranic Nagas are none other than human 
beings ; hence he is tempted to connect the Nagas with the original 
inhabitants of the land. 

The Sthalapuranas explain the prominence of Naga worship 
in the land in the following w^ay. WTxen Kerala was jeclaimed from 
the sea by Parasu Rama, he found it very shaky. He had then to 
make it firm by burying down rich treasures and to guard these 
treasures he requested the lordly divine serpents. In return for 
this ser\'ice he promised that his colonists would at all times wor- 
ship them. And it is in obedience to the leader’s desire that the 
Malayalees offer worship to the Nagas even tp-day. Such is the 
legendary account of how the Nagas came to be universally wor- 
shipped here and it shows that the Naga worship is conducted 
neither to court benefit nor to ward ofi evils. 

A close scrutiny of this account tempts one to think that the 
snake referred to may be not a physical one but a 'political one, 
especially in view of the fact that Parasu Rama’s reclamation and 
gift of the land to th« Brahmins has been interpreted to mean dis- 
covery and Aryan colonisation. The view may be elaborated thus : — 

After conquering the native population, thp cave dwellers 
and the water dwellers, Parasu Rama established his colony, but 
found the natives least inclined to be conciliatory on account of 
the death of their numerous lieroes. As a last measure of recon- 
ciliation, he suggested the worship .pf the departed heroes of the 
aborigines. Such an honouring might have pacified them and freed 
the land from all political convulsions. 

If the views mtggested above, Ate acceptable we have in Naga 
worship a national type of ancestor worship. 

\ " ' PisSARorr. 
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Qiwami Mutarrizi, brother of the famous poet Nizami of 
•Ganja wrote an “Artifice"’ or “Ornate poem’' 
which is reproduced “ line by line with prose translation and 
running commentary as to the nature of the rhetorical figures 
which it is intended to illustrate ” by Professor Browne in his 
Literary History of Persia, vol. 2. It extends over a hundred 
verses and illustrates almost all important figures of sjpeech 
generally used in Persian literature. Verses numbered 53-62 
K'ontain a lug%az or riddle. Their text with translation as given 
by Professor Browne runs as follows : — 
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What is that distant one, whose origin is withal near ? What 
is that unique one, whose deeds are withal many ? 

Whose rawest [recruit] ripens whatever is knowledge ; whose 
most drunken [dependent] gives sense to whatever is un- 
derstanding. 

A breaker of hearts, but a healer of hearts’ ills ; living plea- 
santly, but compelling fortune : 

Whose pain is peace to those who have lost their hearts ; 
whose easiest is hard to the intelligent. 

Like prayer, light-reined and horseless : like Fate, a swift 
and unaccountable traveller. 

‘Care for him is like play and a giver of ease ; whose fire is 
like water, sweet to drink. 

A cry in whom is a movement of mufeic ; a wail in whom is 
the melody of the shepherd’s pipe. 

Love is that element by whose struggles reason is rendered 
sorrowful and the spirit sad ; 

In particular the love of that idol in my love-songs to whom 
I repeat the praises of the king. 

Therefore it were meet if the sun should listen graciously to 
the ode in this song set in plaintive strain.” 

After the above translation Professor Browne remarks 
these riddles are generally very obscure, and I regret to say 
that of the one here given I do not know the answer.” It is quite 
possible that this lughaz still remains a riddle tq many of his read- 
'Crs, It is for the benefit of such readers as these that I give 
the answer as found in the text of the poem quoted in manuscript 
no. 9 belonging to the Government Collection of Persian and 
Arabic MSS. started by me some time ago. Against the first of 
the above couplets it is clearly put down therein in red ink 
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v«5^ — from which it is clear that the riddle is on* 

JiOve. Moreover it is confirmed by the hint which is thrown 
in verse no. 60, viz. ^ I etc^ 

The variants given above are taken from the same inanu*. 
script, which was acquired in Poona. It is a composite MS. con- 
taining nine short- treatises on Persian Prosody, Rhyme, and 
Figures ^ of Speech, four of which are unpublished, two are older 
than those in the British Museum, one does not appear to exist 
either in the British Museum or the Bodleian ; another- is neither 
in the India Office, the Bengal Asiatic Society’s Library, nor 
in the Cambridge University Library. The variants given above 
speak for themselves and are as 'interesting as instructive. Some 
of them distinctly improve the text. The variant in the last 
line is noteworthy. It >changes the entire sense of the verses num- 
bered 61, 62, Avhich would then mean in particular the love of 
that idol in whose soligs I repeat the praise of the king ; it would 
be proper if he ( king ) were to listen to this ode, composed in new 
style, sung in melodious strain by that gazelle.” 

Verse no. 70, viz. 

^ U ^ J yj J — — J ) ) ^ ^ 

illustrates another figure of speech called Mujarrad, about w^hich 
Professor Browme says it “ is not mentioned in the books at my 
disposal, and I do not see wherein its peculiarity consists.” Here 
again the Poona MS. comes to our help and elucidates the obscure 
figure. There it is called ^ i.e., free from Alif, 

the letter Alif being deliberately dropped from the words used 
in the couplet. 

What is called ‘ Mujarrad ’ here is also known as u-jJa. or 
or , which is so described by Maulawi 
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Ashraf ‘Ali, first Professor of Persian in the Eiphinstone College, 
Bombay, in his Ashraf-uUInsha : — 

^ I ^ I J I ^ ^ Aj I j I ^ ^ 1 ^ ^ ‘ (Lmm9 JOk. 

cXLU J j I ^ 

He then proceeds to give twenty-eight examples corresponding 
to the twenty-eight letters of the alphabet, in prose and poetry, 
from each of which a letter of the alphabet is deliberately dropped. 

Of the remaining noticeable variants found in the Poona MS* 
I may mention the following : — 

Verse no. 3, viz. 

^LlT jjjliT j| jf ^ I Ij )] ^ I; 

flu* MS. reads which is 

quite in keeping with Prof. Browne’s translation, tliou hast 
caught, etc.” 

In verse no. 15, viz. 

) I ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ I tAi j y 1 

for and the MS. reads and of which the 

first variant is decidedly better. 

Verse no. 17 appears in Prof. Browne's text as follo\is : — 
j I; ^}Uj .i;|j ^ Iaj f • , 

‘‘ Thy sword, like the sun with its light, keep the world replete 
with pictures.” (Br,). 

In the MS. the second hemistich reads : 

; Ki j I ^ /i ^ j J J I J J 

i.e., thy sword, like the sun with its light, removes the rust (of 
darkness) from the world. Evidently the reading of the MS. is the 
correct reading. 

Verse no. 33 runs as follows : — 

y y y. 1 (j J ' 

‘^Victory brings thee power in space ; the^ mountain [i.e., thy 
steadfastness] gives thee endurance against flight.” (Br.) The 
MS. gives the second line as )^y y j,i.e.,the 

mountain admits thy steadfastness. 
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I give below verses numbered 43, 44, 45, 46, 51, 67, 68, 76, 
79 and 82 in Prof. Browne's text as also the variants of the 
Poona MS. which speak for themselves. 
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EiiPHiNSTONB College,) 
Avgust , 1925. j 

Shaikh Abdul Kadir. 
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A note on / I u4ii 

In the text of the Marzuban Nama edited by Mirza Muham^. 
mad QazwinT, in the Gibb Memorial Series, p. 87, occur the fol- 
lowing sentences ; — 

dj I ^ ^ I Lu ^ } ^Syj I L^* 

'; )) J )y^ 

ajl„fJl f, l_^ j ^ 

jlf j\ /f-i] ) * 5 ;^ ^ 1 ; ijis’ 

(U — ^i\ ji 

The learned editor in a footnote on f ULW 1 says : — 

j ^ 1 X J ^**»-> J I J 

I venture to suggest that the jA^U is given in the text 
itself. The i- e. ^ of the word ^ iLi is J. Com- 
pare the following lines quoted in the Maqamat-e-Hanudi (Ma- 
q[ama xxiv, I ): 

dj jiiAfC > liiJ I cy ^ y, ^ 

SJ j ySh/e > (J I ^ CU JkA^ i J LIaa^ c5jl 


Elphinstone College, V 
1925. ) 


Shaikh Abdul Kadir. 
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Was Garga A Jaina ? 

In the introduction to his edition of the famous Bower 
MS. Dr. Hoernle, at pp. cixff., while referring to the MS. of 
Pa*4akakevali, has mentioned Garga as its author. Of course this 
name does not occur in the Bower MS. itself. But he compared 
this MS. with another (no. 70) in the then Deccan College 
MSS. Library, now at the Bhandarkar Or. Jles- Institute 
and while concluding that the text in the Bower MS. represented 
the shortest and earliest recension of the Pai^akakevali, says “ thb 
manuals. . . are ascribed to the authorship of the sage Garga ’’ 

(p. xciii). He has omitted to enter into further details about the 
author. 

Now, the MSS. library at the Bhandarkar Institute 
has in its possession six MSS. of Palakakevali, of which the 
one referred to by the learned doctor, is one. This and two others 
have at the end ‘‘ Jaina asid jagadvandyo Garganama mahamunih 
one has “ rsir asid, etc.; another reads “ yenasic ca jagad, *etc.;’^ 
while the last, omitting all this reference, has in its colophon : 

. . . Gautama- rsi-viracita. . . . ’' 

The last MS. which ascribes the authorship to quite 
a different person being entirely left out of consideration, there 
remain the references to Garga in five MSS. Of these again, 
the one mentioning Garga as a Rsi drops away, as having a 
reading quite different from the others. And now the relation 
hetAveen “ yenasic ca ’’ in one MS. as against “ Jaina asid 
from three becomes interesting. The tradition of reading ja 
for ya is not new to Sanakritists ; even now the followers of the 
Yajurveda read the Purusa Sukta with “ jajnena jajnam ” as against 
the ‘‘ yajnena yajfiam” of the Rgvedists*. Thus the conclusion 
one would arrive at is that the original ‘‘ yena ” was by somebody 
written “ jena ” and then some learned copyist amended the read- 
ing and put it “ Jaina ” as rendering some sense. But the majority 
of the MSS. takes a stand against this conclusion, and besides, 
the construction yena, &c.” with “ ca ” seems more artificial than 
the other. 

But the literary tradition seems to support the single MS. 
which refuses to accept Garga as a Jaina. Garga is a Hindu author 
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of Jyotisa works of hoa^ antiquity and is quoted as an authority 
in many of the comparatively late books on Jyotisa. Nay, he 
is said, according to Puramc tradition, to be the first propagator 
of this science. The Bhagavata has at x. 8. 5 : 

jyotisam ayanam saksad yat tad jnanam atindriyam I 
pranitam bhavata yena puman veda paravaram 1 1 
said by Nanda addressing Garga, the Purohita of the Yadus. 

What should the proper conclusion be in view of these 
conflicting statements 1 

S. N. Tadpatrikar. 



REPORTS AND SUMMARIES 

I 

“ Deux nouveaux traites de dramaturgic indienne,” par Sylvain 
Levi. J ournal Asiaiique, Octobre-Decembre 1923, pp. 193-218. 

In the valuable article entitled ‘'Deux nouveaux traites de 
dramaturgic indienne. ” published in the number of the Jcmnal 
Asiatiqne cited above, Professor Sylvain Levi brings forward new 
and important material, gleaned from two unpublished books of 
the dramatic art, throwing some sidelights on various topics con- 
nected with the history of the Sanskrit drama. The treatises in 
question are: the Natyadarpana by Ramacandra and Gunacaiidfa, 
and the Natakalaksana-Ratnakosa (also known simply as Ratna- 
kosa) by Sagaranandin, The former work belongs to the end of 
the twelfth century ; the date of the latter is not known with 
certainty. 

The Natyadarpana. 

The Darpana, according to Levi, is divided into four sections 
called vivehis. The first viveka is called natahmiinaya, the second 
jynikamnadyekudamrujjakannnaya, the third vrttirasabhdrdhhinay- 
avicdra. and the iouith sanmujja kasMftdrananimay a. The colo- 
phons of the sections give the names of the authors as Ramacandra 
and Gunacandra ; the upasaihhara at the end of the work describes 
them as desciples of the celebrated Jaina encyclopsedist Hema- 
candra. 

The collaborators mention several times their own works 
(asmadujxijna) : Yadavabhyudaya, Raghavabhyudaya, Sudha- 
kalasa, Mallikamakaranda (prakarana), and Vanamala (natika). 
Aufrecht in his Cat. Cat. indicates as works of this Ramacandra also 
the Nalavilasa and the Raghuvilasa. The Natyadarpana often 
cites these works without mentioning the name of the author. An- 
other drama which passes as the work of Ramacandra is the Satya- 
hariscandra, which is spoken of, in the prologue, as the best of the 
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dramas composed by Ramacandra, the pupil of the great savant 
Hemacandra In the colophon of this Satyahariscandra (as also 
of the Nirbhayabhima), Ramacandra is designated as “ the author 
of a hundred works Ramacandra evidently had the ambition 
of emulating and even outdoing the achievements of his great Guiu. 

The Darpana utilizes an extensive dramatic liteiatnie and 
contains numerous citations, mentioning at times the name of the 
authors. Besides classical pieces like the Abhijhanasakuntala, 
Daridracarudatta, Malatimadliava, Malavikagnimitia, Mrccha- 
katika, Mudraraksasa, Nagananda, Ratnavali, Svapnavasavadatta, 
Uttararamacarita, Vemsamhara, Vikramorvasi. Viracarita, and 
some less celebrated works like Arjunacarita, Chalitarama, Krtya- 
ravana, Pandavananda and so on, it cites not less than 21 plays, 
hitherto wliolly unknown. These are : Abhinavaraghava (by 
Ksirasvamin). Anahgasenaharinandin (by Sii-Sr ktivai^aki maia),. 
Balikas<:ihcitaka. Citrotpalavalambitaka (by the Amatya oahkuka), 
Devicandragu])ta (by Visakhadatta), Hayagrivavadha, Indulekha, 
Kaumudlmitrananda. Mallikamakaianda, Manoiamavatsaraja (by 
Bhimabhata), Mayapuspaka, Parthavijaya. Pratimaniruddha (by 
Vasunaga. son of Bhimadeva), Prayogabhyudaya, Puspavartitaka, 
Radhavipralambha (by Bhejjala), Sudhakalasa, Vasavadatta- 
nrttavara. Vidhivilasita, and Vilaksaduiyodhana. 

Those wlio are interested in the Bhasa controversy will feel 
indebted to Levi for a quotation from the Svapnavaeavadatta of 
Bhasa, wlio is specifically named in this connection. Levi points 
out that neither the verse nor the context cited by the Darpana 
is to be found in the Trivandrum Svapnavasavadatta, although 
the cited passage has an exact counterpart in the anonymous text. 
In Bhasa the king enters the sephalika bower, sits down on the 
marble bench where Padmavati had been sitting, and recites the 
verse : 

padakrantani jmspdni sopna cedkm Mlata7i(Am I 

nunani kdcid ihasvia mam drstva sahasd nata 1 1 

(sic.; corr. gat a.) 

In the anonymous drama, on the contrary, it is the buffoon (Vidu- 
saka). who observes : One nmy wdl guess that Madam Padmavati 

had emm^ here and that she has gone away,'' — ‘^How dost thou know 
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asks the king. — ^^Seetheseclumps of sephdlikd from which flowers have 
been plucked^' replies the Vidusaka. We find here/’ concludes 
Levi, “ dislocated elements of the authentic scene as written by 
Bhasa ; the re-edition {remaniement) has skipped the stanza of the 
King-. 

It has been pointed out elsewhere that the “ dislocation - is 
probably not as serious as Levi imagines it to be. All that may have 
happened is that the Darpana stanza has dropped out in our version. 
To restore the text it seems necessary only to replace the stanza 
at the point where there is a hiatus in the Trivandrum version, 
namely, just before the words of the Vidusaka : tattahodi Paduma- 
vadi iha daccJiia niggadd bhave. 

Levi supposes that the Darpana here expressly mentions Bhasa 
as author {Bhdsakrte Svapnavdsavadatte) in order to distinguish 
the authentic Svapnavasavadatta from another (spurious?) play of 
the same name. We cannot but think that in this the learned 
French savant is gravely mistaken. We agree with Thomas (JR AS, 
1925, p, 101), who on the contrary holds that the adjunct Bhdsakrta 
was necessary owing to a relative unfamiliarity of the public for 
which the Natyadarpana was written with the play or its authorship. - 
Moreover, in view of the fact that Sudraka, the celtjbrated author 
of the Mrcchakatika, has also been named despite the fact that the 
play is sufficiently distinguished by its title from the Daridracaru- 
datta (which is separately named in the Darpana), Levi’s argument 
based on the alleged desire on the part of the authors for precision 
and discrimination loses all force and cogency. 

Ganapati Sastri’s view of the verse, 

smncitapaksrmkapdtam nayanadvdram svarupataditeva | 

wdghdtya sd pravistd hrdayagrham me nrpatanujd 1 1 
is next the object of Levi’s animadversion. Levi confesses his in- 
ability to follow the argument of the learned Sastri that since the 
verse “signifies the springing up of lovefor a lady at first sight .... 
it could not ‘find a place in the Svapnavasavadatta We agree 
with Levi so far ; but we in turn must confess our inability to follow 
Levi when he claims to recognize in the most innocuous and unequi- 
vocal statement of Abhinavagupta a clear indication of the desire 
•bn the part of the commentator to distinguish his Svapnavasava- 
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•datta from some other drama of the same name. We take the 
view that the Locana verse could quite easily find a place in Bhasa’s 
Svapnavasavadatta, arid that it has been omitted along with some 
other verses, in the abridged, actors’ edition of the drama, preserved 
in Kerala. 

We will turn to another subject. The Darpana contains 
lengthy quotations from a drama called the Devicaudraguptal, 
said to be by Visakhadatta. These extracts are sufficient to give 
us a glimpse of the main plot of this drama. In the second Act 
of the play King Ramagupta, in order to ])acify his subjects, con- 
sents to the infamous stipulation of surrendering his royal consort. 
Dhruvadevi to the enemy king. But the brother of Ramagupta, 
Prince Candragupta, refuses to subscribe to this degrading condi- 
tion imposed by the tyrant. He proposes to take the place of the 
Queen at the rendezvous, which he does and secretly murders the 
infatuated Saka king. 

The mention of the Saka does not suffice t(5 set aside the iden- 
tification of the hero with Candragupta Maurya. The Mudrarak.'^isa 
names the Sakas (and even the Hunas) among the allies of Malaya- 
ketu. But the name of Dhruvadevi dissipates all doubts. Dhiu- 
vadevi (also known as Dhruvasvaminl) is well known, tlianks to 
inscriptions as also a seal which bear her names and her titles, as 
the royal consort of Candragupta J1 and the mother of his successor 
Kumaragupta. King Ramagupta, who appears in this play as the 
brother of Candraguj^ta, is however not known from any other 
source. We know that Candragupta destroyed the sovereignty 
of the Ksatrapa ^akas, and incorporated in his emj)ire the provinces 
of Surastra and Malava, which constituted their hereditary domi- 
nion. As for the amourous intrigue which brings about in the 
drama the downfall of the Saka king, history knows nothing at 
all. But Bana, the courtier and biographer of Hai\'^a Slladitva, 
is familiar with it ; likewise his commentator Sankara. 

The plays Malavikagnimitra, Mudraraksasa and Devicandra 
gupta show that the genre of historical drama Avas not neglected 
in India. It is worthy of note that in the Devicandragupta Rama- 
gupta is presented as the elder brother of Candragupta, Dhruvadevi 
•as the royal consort of this Ramagupta, and the downfall of tlie 
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Saka dynasty is explained as the tragic issue of a gallant adventure^ 
This arbitrary distortion of historical facts makes it impossible to 
maintain any longer, argues Sylvain L4vi,*that the author Visa- 
khadatta was a contemporary of Candragupta II (as maintained 
by Speyer, Hillebrandt and Konow), or even of Skandagupta (as 
recently suggested by Charpentier, JR AS, 1923, 590). ‘‘ It would 

be perhaps more appropriate to seek a date for him between the 
end of the< Gupta dynasty and the beginning of the reign of Harsa, 
near the commencement of the seventh century. But to be quite 
honest,” concludes Levi, “ the question is not yet ripe for solution.” 
We may point out in passing that Telang, nearly half a century 
ago, had given cogent reasons for placing the author of the Mudrai a- 
ksasa in the seventh century. 

The Natyalaksana-Ratnakosa. 

• Levi's notice of the Ratnakosa, though much shorter, is not 
less valuable. This treatise on dramaturgy has been cited by a 
number of late commentators and authors: Rayamukuta (in his 
commentary on the Amarakosa), Rucipati (oh the Anargharaghva), 
Rahganatha (on the VikramorvasI), the Kashmirian Jagaddhara 
(in his Sangitasarvasva), and so on. 

Sagara also utilizes an extensive dramatic literature, citing 
over 115 Sanskrit dramas, of which not less than 40 have hitherto 
not been known even by name. Among the classical dramas cited 
in the Ratnakosa are the following: Abhijnana (-Sakuntala), Caru- 
datta, Karpufamahjarl, Malatimadhava, Mrcchakatika, Mudra- 
raksasa, Nagananda, Ratnavali, Svapnavasavadatta, Uttara- 
carita, Venisamhara, and Vikramorvasi. 

Besides the list of the dramas cited in the Ratnakosa, Levi's 
notice of this treatise contains two citations from the text, both of 
which are of great value for the elucidation of the Bhasa problem. 

One of these citations is from the Carudatta. Levi points 
out that the Ratnako& knows and cites on the other hand the 
]\lrcchakatika also; Sagara thus distinguishes between the two works. 
From the Carudatta he cites the stanza : 

sKsIcadrumagaio rauti adUydbhimukham sthitah I 
kuthamiy animittam me vdyaso jnanapapditah II 

(corr. jirnapanditah ?) 
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This stanza does not occur in the Mrcchakatika. But the identical 
sentiments and many of the phrases recur, with slight varia- 
tions, in the ninth Act of this drama, the ideas being spread out over 
two stanzas, one Anustubh and one Harinl. A propos of this L6vi 
remarks : Once again the Mrcchakatika gives one the impression 

of being a diluted edition (reprise delayeey\ We cordially endorse 
the opinion of the learned French savant. Our own view is that 
the Carudatta is a fragment, and that the first four Acts of thia 
drama are the original on which the Mrcchakatika is based, or at 
any rate they have preserved much of the original on which the 
Mrcchakatika is based. 

The other citation is from the prologue of the Svapnavasa- 
vadatta. The extract in the Ratnakosa does not tally with the 
})rologue of the Trivandrum drama. In Sagara’s citation the Stage- 
director announces the entry of Yaugandharayana, as is the case 
for instance in Sakuntala. In the anonymous drama, the Stage- 
director on the other hand makes simply an observation of a general 
character, without any reference whatsoever to Yaugandharayana. 
From this discrepancy Levi draws merely the obvious and incon- 
travertible conclusion that the Trivandrum Svapnavasavadatta 
is not identical with the drama of that name known to Sagaranandin. 
He fails to note the significant fact that the prologues of both the 
dramas contain the same elements and are in part similarly worded, 
which shows that the Svapnavasavadatta known to Sagara (i.e.,) 
probably the Bhasa drama, though the author is not named here 
opened like ours with the entry of Yaugandharayana (and probably 
of Vasavadatta, for that is given in the original legend of theBrhat- 
katha, as testified by the concurrent versions of the Kathasaritsa- 
gara and the Brhatkathamahjarl) followed by that of Padmavati 
accompanied by her retinue. Sagara never once mentions the 
name of the authors of the works he lays under contribution, so it 
is no matter for surprise that he does not name Bhasa. The oppo- 
nent of the Bhasa theory can only urge that Sagara is quoting from 
a fAi^rd*Svapna vasavadatta, a very unconvincing answer. We think, 
there is not much doubt that all the various citations in the differ- 
ent dramaturgical treatises, given as from the Svapnavasavadatta, 
have been extracted from only one source, Bhasa’s Svapnavasa- 
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vadatta, or to be more precise, from one or the other of the different 
versions or recensions of the play with which the particular rheto- 
rician happened to be familiar. 

11 

Festgabe Adolf Kaegt von Schuler n and Freunden darge- 
bracht zum 30 September 1919 (Fraiienfeld, 1919). 

In this Adolf Kaegi Memorial Volume, published in 1919, the 
papers of special interest to Indoligists are the following : “ Sans- 

krit and Old Iranian words for good and evil (Schwyzer) ; “The 
Sanskrit mutes called murdhanya. that is domal (Lanman) ; 
“Word Haplology in the Rigveda,*' (Geldner) ; “Kalidasa as a 
euphuistic poet ” (Hillebrandt) ; Mahosadha and Amara " (Miiller- 
Hess) ; “ The right of pre-emption in Ancient India (Jolly) : 

and “ Indian theories of dream condition (Abegg). 

Schwyzer’s is a study in Indo-lranian semantics, following 
the development in the meanings of words for good and evil, with 
the thesis that such words, even in their ethical sense, are to be 
traced back to purely physical or sensuous meanings. 

Lanman jJeads ardently for the use of the word “ domal ' 
for rendering the Sanskrit murdhanya. as applied to the grou]) of 
consonants commonly known as lingiial, cerebral or cacuminal. 
“The arrangement of the sounds of the Sanskrit alphabet,” observes 
Lanman (p. 95), “ is a marvel of scientific insight. The five classes 
of mutes in particular are arranged in the order of the j)hices 
(sthanani) in the oral cavity (asyam) where that contact of the 
speech-organs is made which gives to each class its main charac- 
teristic as a set of sounds. And the order is in absolutely regular 
sequence from the posterior ‘ places * to the anterior ' places ’ of the 
cavity.” After examining the claims of the various words in 
current use for the Sanskrit murdhanya, and rejecting each in 
turn, Lanman concludes that “ the best English equivalent for 
murdhanya, ' produced at the dome (of the palate) ’, is clearly 
domal 

The paper of Prof. Geldner, owing to its importance, 
deserves a more detailed notice. In this paper Geldner enunciates 
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a new principle of Rgveda interpretation, which he calls Word Haplo- 
logy. Haplology is the elision of one element out of two consecu- 
tive, identical or similar elements. Examples of (syllabic) haplo- 
logy have already been adduced by Wackernagel, Altindische Gram- 
nmtih, part 1, section 279. Wackernagel distinguishes two kinds 
of haplology : (a) medial, t.c., confined to and within one and the 
same word, and (6) final, i.e., at the end of the prior element of a 
compound. But haplology may extend, argues Geldner, over twa 
different consecutive words. To this latter class, according to 
Geldner, belong in part the \"edic datives in a (cited by Pischel, 
Ved, Stud. 1, 77) such as mada yah (RV. 8,49,3) ior ynadaya yah. 
Likewise we have in muhu ka cid(R\. 4, 20, 9) not only the same 
word but the same word arrangement as that of a previous hymn 
kasYmncACchura rmhuke janaiidm (RV. 4,16,17). Geldner there- 
fore feels justified in extending the principle of syllabic superposi- 
tion to independent words. Whole words may be absorbed when 
a similar word follows or ])recedes. Word Haplology is only a 
particular case of the Ellipse. Geldner proposes to solve the inter- 
pretational difficulties of the stanzas cited below, by restoring the 
words which are needed to complete the sense and construction, 
and which, according to him, have been haplologically omitted : 
in RV. 2, 1, 5 (/nd{h) ynavo for (jndro ; in 3, 36, 7 samudrena na for 
samud/rena; in 1,61,7 mahak yituh pitum ior mahah pitum (cf. 
3, 48, 2), in 1,26, 9 ubhayesdm amrtmiam amrta for uhhayesdm 
amrta\ in 6, 24, ^tamvahsakhdyamsakhdyahioitam vah sakJiayah ; 
in 6, 2, 9 , amatrena amatrin for amatrin ; in 10, 8, 9 satpatim 
satpatir for satpatir ; in 5, 75. 7 aryo ary ay a ; in 4, 8, 8 sa vijjo 
vipras for sa vipras (contra Oldenberg, according to whom vipas 
should be read for vipras of the text) ; in 1, 143, 3 aty aktum 
aktur for aty aktur ; in 5, 1, 8, sve dmne dafnundh for sve damunah ; 
in 10, 7, 1 yajathaya devdn deva for yajathaya deva. Haplological 
elision of syllables takes place, according to Wackernagel, sometimes 
notwithstanding the intervention of intermediate dissimilar 
syllables. Accordingly in 7\ 6, 1 Geldner explains wndc ddrurh as a 
haplological contraction of mnde van ddrum, referring to the 
parallel passage 1,H7,2 vandarus te tanvarh vanda agne. 
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Hillebrandt examines and justifies the claims of Kalidasa 
to be called not only a kavi but a mahakavi. 

In the paper “ Mahosadha and Amara ” Muller-Hess has 
dealt with the different versions of a saga of which the central 
figures are Mahosadha and Amara. The original form of this 
saga has probably been preserved in the Pali version of the Samyut- 
tanikaya, in which Mara is compared to a vendor of needles. This 
saga has undergone further development in Sanskrit and Pali works. 
The Sanskrit version occurs in the Divyavadana (p. 521 ff.) and the 
Pali version in the Sucijataka (no. 388, Fausboll’s Ed. vol. 3, p. 281 
ff.). The introduction to this story is to be found in Mahaum- 
maggajataka (Fausboll’s Ed. vol. 6, pp. 363“6). The most interest- 
ing passages in this story are the enigmatical answers of Amara. 
Turning to the Sanskrit recensions, the most important of them is 
the one preserved in the Mahavastu (ed. Senart, II, pp. 83-7). 
Muller-Hess seeks to emend the extremely corrupt text of the 
Mahavastu with the help of other extant versions of the tale. There 
are references to this story in Milindapanha, Asvaghosa s Sutra- 
laihkara, in village folk-tales of Ceylon, and there exist Tibetan 
and Chinese versions of this fable. On the Bharhut Stupa (Cun- 
ningham, Plate 25, Fig. 3) is depicted a scene in which Amara 
brings before the king the four unmasked swindlers who had sland- 
ered her husbafid (Jat. vol. 6, pp. 369 ff.), the inscription of which 
reads Y aimnajhakiyam jatakam. 

The chief importance of the paper by Jolly on the right of 
pre-emption in Ancient India lies in the digression on the age of the 
Kautiliya Arthasastra. While discussing the origin and growth 
of the idea of this right. Jolly points out that though in its formula- 
tion of the conception of property, the K. A., exhibits many an 
archaic trait, nevertheless there are other and more substantial 
reasons against its ascription to the time of Canakya and Candra- 
gupta Maurya. In this connection Jolly answers two ne^v argu- 
ments advanced by R. Mookerji in support of the authenticity of 
the K. A. Mookerji, firstly, believes that certain passages in the 
K. A. contain veiled allusions to the Mauiya Candragupta. One 
of these passages is tena guptah prabhavati. Jolly rejects the inter- 
pretation of Jayaswal and Mookerji. Admitting there is any allu- 
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«ion, it would refer to one of the Gupta kings rather than to the 
Maurya. But Jolly prefers to interpret it differently. He next 
controverts Mookerji’s argument based on the points of agreement 
between the K. A. and Megasthenes by pointing out similar agree- 
ments between the K. A. on the one hand, and the itineraries of the 
Chinese pilgrims Fahian, Yuan Chwang and I-tsing and the diary 
cf the Arab Alberuni on the other. The chronological argument 
based on the 8imilaritie.s between Megasthenes and the K.A., con- 
cludes Jolly, are as inconclusive as the alleged veiled allusions to 
Candragupta Maurya. 
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1. Die Zeit Zoroasters. By Johannes Hertel, Leipzig, 1924> 

pp. 63. [Indo-Iranische Quellen u. Forschungen, Heft I.] 

2. Achaemeniden hnd Kayaniden. By Johannes Hertel, 

Leipzig, ] 924, pp. 103. [Indo-Iraiiische QuelJen u. Forschiin- 

gen, Heft V. | 

The ‘classical’ essay on the date of Zoroaster by Jackson 
(Zoroaster^ 150 ff.) deserves no better praise than that given to it 
by Tiele and others. No donbt it is, ‘ impartial and exhaustive?’ but 
what is the value of an argument by enumeration, especially ^ when 
all concurring statements are derived from one and the same source, 
viz., the Sasanian tradition ? He defends the traditional date ])y 
assuring us that the Persians have not committed the mistake 
of identif\uhg’^Vis]itaspa Avith Hystaspes and reminds us that their 
ancestries are so widely different (p. 171). Hertel’s researches are 
not a mere echo of Jackson as will be seen from what folloAvs. 
They really deserve our serious attention, which is sure to result 
in great admiration. Our people or at least the scholars should 
lay aside the sentimental weakness Uvsually shown in matters like 
this. Besides summarizing Hertel’s arguments, I have inserted my 
additions and corrections. The former would strengthen the point 
at issue, Avhereas the latter would save it from mere destructive 
criticism. 

The contents of the first pamphlet have been already made 
public by me some months ago in the Journal of the Iranian Asso- 
ciation (October 1924). Hertel shows in the first section how 
Zarathushtra could not have flourished centuries before Darius 
by comparing the Gathas, the Old-Persian Inscriptions, and the 
account of the Persian religion by Herodotus with one another. 
Darmesteter has tried to explain some important omissions and 
differences in Herodotus (vide SBJE. IV, first edition, Intr. 44 f. and 
51 f.). As for the absence of Ahriman in the latter lie says that 
the historian wanted to describe religious customs and not reli»- 
gious conceptions. But Herodotus could have certainly named 
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Ahriman, if the name were current, when he referred to the prac- 
tice of the Magians of killing noxious creatures, ‘ ants and serpents 
and all that creeps and flies’ ( 1. 140), It should be noted that 
the last refers to insects, and not to birds which according to the 
Avesta are not Daeva-ic but Ahura-ic creatures, and that the 
juxtaposition ‘ dog and man ’ in the same place is sure to remind 
us of the Vendidad wlu re it is so common. We know that the 
latter enjoins the duty of destroying the noxious creatures : all 
such passages are given by Hertel in Appendix 2. I may add that 
among tlie implements of the priest the weapon for performing 
this merit (khraftastraghna) holds the second place (V. 18. 1-4). 
Another difference is in the name of Persian priests. Herodotus 
calls them ‘Magians' (1.132), which word he elsewhere gives as 
the name of one of tlie six Median tribes (1.101); whereas the 
Avesta knows them as AthraA^an. which is nothing but their profes- 
sional name. Darinesteter would explain this thus : the Persian, 
proud of his race, would call his priest after his origiir^aKtf not after 
his profession oi’ functions. The priest, however, would style 
himself after his profession, especially because his tribal name was 
a sign of spite and scorn . Herodotus no doubt must have followed 
the people at large in calling their priests Magians, but why should 
he not give the other name, if it were current then ? I am sure 
that the word ]\Iagian (Moghu) was purposely avoided by the priests 
from the Avesta even where the Magian influence has worked. 
There is one crucial passage (Y. Oo.T) where it was natural for the 
])rie.st to be overruled by his feelings, and there he has used 
the word ]\Ioghn. He invoked the Good Waters for not allowing 
the enemies of the friends (patrons ? hashi-tbish), of the priests 
(moghu-^), of the servants (varazano-^) and of the family-members 
(nafy5-^) to have the upper hand. This enumeration is quite 
logical and the meaning correct. Bartholomae unnecessarily 
repeats himself by translating the passage ‘ . . . of the members 
(of the priestly class), of the Magians, of the members of the society 
and of the family-members . . .’ As Herodotus does not men- 
tion Athravan, we can say that in his days the East-Iranian Ath- 
ravans had not yet migrated to the west and mixed with the 
Magians there. After all it has been admitted on all hands that 
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Herodotud’s description of the popular religion in the then Persia 
(Persis) corresponds exactly to what we meet with in the Young 
Avesta. The notable difference is that the latter contains at least 
the lip service as regards the prophet and his God, whereas the 
f ormer does not even mention them. The people there still worship- 
ped the old Indogermanic god Dyaus (Zeus). Hence Hertel is un- 
doubtedly right A\dien he says that Persia proper was untouched by 
Zarathushtra's reform in those days. We must further conclude 
that the religion of the Young Avesta, not only the worship of the 
nature gods and special gods, but also the religious practices of 
the Vendidad must be pre-Zoroastrian. Otherwise how can they 
be in Persia, and the prophet not, in the days of Herodotus ? This 
fact will show that one is not right in arguing that a long period is 
necessary for the development of the religion and its vast litera- 
ture. It is a sheer mistake to say that the reform-work of the 
prophet has called forth the Avesta. As a matter of fact Zara- 
thushtra was a voice in the wilderness. The time was not ripe for 
him and he failed to impress his teachings upon the people. Even 
the Yasna Haptanhaiti breathes quite another spirit. The authors 
of the Yashts used the great name of the prophet to spread their 
own religion. In the west they were joined by the Magians, who 
added their own culture and stamped the whole with the seal of 
Zarathushtra's name, thus passing it as an authentic document. 
We need not say that they did this consciously ; they did it out 
of their incapability for doing something better. It is enough that 
they have preserved the words of the prophet, which alone depict 
him in true light. 

Returning to our author we see that he now examines the 
inscriptions of the Achaemenians. Darius is the first of them to 
invoke Auramazda. If one argues that Zarathushtra had not 
invented the name Ahura Mazdah but had simply borrowed it from 
his tribe or race, the name was all the same new for Persia, and 
therefore Darius and his successors must be considered Zoroastrian. 
It has been argued by Tiele^ and others that a long period 


^ Vide G. K. Nariman’s translation : “ The Religion of the Iranian 
Peoples,” p. 45. 
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of time must be allowed to account for tlie difference between the 
divided form Mazdah. .. Ahura (or Ahura. .. Mazdah), the fixed 
one Ahura Mazdah, and the combined one Auramazda. This is 
not necessary. The fixed form we meet with already in the Gathic 
text Yasna Haptafihaiti ; and Auramazda is a loan word in O. Pers. 
and the change is probably due to the genius of the tongue. Again 
why should we ignore the two instances, Dar. Pers. e § 3 where Aura 
(Instr.) alone is used, and Xerx. Pers. c § 3 where we meet with 
Aurahya Mazdaha (Gen.) in divided form ? I may here note that 
Hertel (p. 19) is mistaken in concluding from Bis. § 59 that Auramaz- 
da is a recently proclaimed God. Darius wants to say that the 
former kings did not achieve what he did— by the will of Aura- 
mazda. The context shows that the emphasis is certainly upon 
what }ie achieved and not through whom he did it (cf. Dar. Pers. 
f §2). Not only Darius but his successors too praise Auramazda 
as the creator, etc., and hence we cannot say that Darius refers to a 
new religion ; nor does the absence of the ‘ exhortation ’ in the 
inscriptions of Xerxes, etc., would point to it. 1 am not unaware 
of the fact that the spirit of Zoroaster's teachings is adequately 
reproduced by Darius, but that alone is not sufficient to prove him 
a patron of the prophet. If that would have been the case. 
Darius would have certainly mentioned it in his memoirs on the 
rocks. I, therefore, cannot agree with Hertel as to what he says 
with reference to Y. 53. 8-9 (p. 44 ff.). He would connect the 
danger mentioned there with the Magian revolt. Vishtaspa, 
he adds, had not the courage to put it down. The words, how- 
ever, appealed to young Darius, and he went against the usurper. 
This is not quite easy to believe. Zarathushtra thanlcfully refers 
to his chief supporters again and again ; not once is to be found 
even the name of Darius, Again the latter expressly names his 
helpers and friends. Why should he then be so forgetful and un- 
grateful as not to refer to the great man who was, so to say , the first 
cause of his greatness ? This omission can only be explained by the 
hypotheses that Darius cared very little for Zarathushtra, though 
his words and deeds were full of his spirit, or that Zarathushtra was 
a figure of the past. The first hypothesis seems to be very probable. 
We know that Darius was with Cambyses in his Egyptian campaign 
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(Herodotus 3, 139) as a youth of 22, and after his return he was 
busy in planning the overthrow of Gaumata. Soon after he came 
to the throne his time was taken up in subduing one rebellion 
after the other. Again he was a great warrior and a greater 
statesman and so very probably not inclined to other things. It is 
not known that he* was a zealous propagandist of his faith ; on 
the contrary we do know that he not only was tolerant towards 
non-Zoroastrian religions but, he even encouraged them. The close 
resemblance between Ys. 37. 1, a verse of the Yasna Haptah- 
haiti, and the oft-occurring praise-formula about Auramazda 
in the inscriptions makes Darius contemporaneous with the 
generation following Zarathushtra. The second hypothesis is 
now out of question, when Hertel has shown that Zarathushtra 
could not have flourished centuries before Darius and Herodotus, 
in whose days the people at large still followed the old religion, 
and only the king and his little circle must have adopted the new 
one. It seems to me that the addition of the words ‘ the god of 
the Aryans,’ as an explanation to Auramazda in the Elamite ver- 
sion of the Bisitum inscription (§§62,63. col. ^ . 1. 77 and 1. 79) points 
to the limited spread of the new religion. Hence our learned 
author concludes that Vishtaspa of the Gathas. the patron- 
prince of the prophet can be no other than Hystaspes of the Greeks, 
the father of Darius the Great. To show that Hystaspes was 
not a private person, as Weissbach proclaims him to be (Keilinschriff 
der Achcienieniden, Intr. 70), Hertel refers to Herodotus 3. 70, where 
Hystaspes is called a satrap. If this be not enough, I would 
point to the beginning (§ 4) of both the Bisitum Inscriptions. Dar- 
ius says there, 8 of my family (there were) who were formerly 
kings. I am the ninth. 9 we are kings in two lines (duvitaparnam)”. 
Further we know from the ‘ Cylinder ’ Inscription of Cyrus the 
Great that the latter reckons his three ancestors — upto Teispes — 
and calls them Great Kings. Thus the senior line consisted of 
five kings. Now if we add to these Ariaramnes, the younger son 
of Teispes, and his descendants upto Darius, then alone can Darius 
be the ninth. It is true that he calls his father only Hystaspes,, 
not King Hystaspes, but we must not forget that Teispes too is 
not called King although Cyrus calls him Great King. Artaxeres II 
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gives his ancestry upto Hystaspes calling all but the latter King 
{Susa a). Artaxerxes III too gives his ancestry upto Arsames, 
calling all but Hystaspes and Arsames Kings (Pers. § 2). This 
only shows that Darius and his descendants used the word King in . 
a limited sense, and Vishtaspa was not a king in the sense in which 
the former were. King he was still as we showed above. 

Unfortunately Vishtaspa has different epithets in different 
sources. In the cuneiform inscriptions he is known as an Achse- 
menian, whereas in the Gath as he is styled Kavi, which word has 
been taken as a dynastic name. Thus the scholars wisely thought 
to keep these two names poles apart. Now in the second section 
of his excellent monograph the learned author examines the claims 
of this so called Kavi dynasty of Iran. The word Kavi is used 
in the Gath as as an epithet of certain persons, named and unnamed ; 
one friendly, others inimical, to Zarathushtra. It has been admitted 
on all hands that the word, when not applied to Vishtaspa, means 
‘ a chief,’ ' a prince but why this exception ? It fits excellently 
well in the case of Vishtaspa too. And so has Geldner translated 
the word. Hertel has shown in his Achmmeniden und Kayaniden 
that even in the Young Avesta the word does not point to any 
dynastic name, but it has the simple sense of ' prince * or ‘ princely. ’ 
Even so in Pahlavi where Siyavakhsh is not called ‘ kay ' (king), 
because he never came to the throne ; he is called Kavi in Yt. 13,132 
and 19. 71 — both non- metrical passages ; but this is due to mere 
analogy of recital. 

In the tliird section the author examines the arguments put 
forward by the champions of the higher date for Zarathushtra. 
He rightly discards the theory of E. Meyer, based upon the names 
Mazdaku and Maztaku in the list of Sargon (722-705). We can 
say the same thing re. Tide’s theory based upon the names like 
Phraortes.^ As regards the argument fi om the political and 
ecomonical conditions as found in the Avesta, it is enough to point 
to what a Chinese traveller of 128 B. C. says about Chorasan and 
Bactria, of his days (Moulton, Early Zoroasirianisui , p. 85). 
Hertel thinks of the development theory almost as I have touched 

1 G. K. Nariman’s translation : “ The Religion of the Iranian 

Peoples,” p. 45. 
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upon a little before. The second Appendix has been referred to* 
The others are on the dog-mania, on the disposal of the dead through 
vultures, on the atrocity referred to in the Gath as, and on the 
Yasna Haptahhaiti. 

♦ ♦ * 

The booklet Achaiemeniden und Kayankhn adds to or rather 
iTn])roves our knowledge of ancient Iranian history. In the first 
section the learned author gives the sources of the Kayanian 
geneological tree, and examines their worth. One of them, Bunda- 
hishn 34. not only enumerates the names of the early kings, but also 
gives the number of years each of them reigned for. Some historical 
kings are allotted extraordinarily long reigns, whereas the others 
are omitted. The Parthian rule has been cut down almost by half, 
whereas the Sasanian one has been prolongated by a number of 
years. But still we can gather something out of this chaos. The 
extraordinarily long reign — 120 years— of Vishtaspa should be under- 
stood as covering the reigns of Cyrus and his successors uy)to 
Xerxes. Vahuman has been identified with Aitaxerxes in Vahuman 
Yasht2.17 (Artakhshahr i kay ke [ms. ka] Vahiiinani Spendadhan 
khvanihedh) and in Great Bundahishn f. 118 a 1. 11 (Artakhshahr 
ke Vahumani Spendadhan guft), Albiruni does the same, and 
along with Firdausi gives him his epithet ‘ Long-handed He has 
been also allotted a great span of reign, 112 years ; very probably 
because of the three kings bearing the same name. The Vah. 
Yt. (2.17) adds that he spread the religion in the whole world. 
The two Daras are also mentioned, the second having been credited 
for the collection of religious scriptures. The learned author 
rightly opines that these notices are neither borrowed from the 
Greek sources, nor are they fabricated. In other words, no dynasty 
comes to an end witli Vishtaspa, but it is continued by thcxse kings 
wlio are known as Achsemcnians in history. On the other hand, 
the religious character of these accounts is too clear to make one 
believe that they offer us a political history. They only provide 
us a sort of church-history, which is again neither exact nor complete. 
As regards the omission of Darius and Xerxes, Hertel firmly believes 
that the strong opposition of the former against the Magia^is is its 
cause. But what about Xerxes ? He is not known to have done 
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anything which would have brought him in disfavour of the Magianfe.. 
On the contrary, if we can trust Herodotus (7.43,113,191), they 
were his constant companions, performing all sorts of ceremonies 
for him and his enterprises. We must explain the anomaly in 
some other way. 

The second section deals with the legions of brothers and sons 
of \Tshtaspa, and the third with his ancestors. I doubt whether 
anybcKly took seriously the attempt of Justi to construct the 
geneological tree of Vishtaspa's family ; and if any one did, he can 
liardly continue ,his belief after Heitel’s crushing criticism of it. 
The same can be said of Vishtaspa's forefathers, the so-called 
Kav'is. Some of these have been mentioned in Yt. 13. Its list^ 
which is certainly genuine, contains the names of the first faithful 
in the order of their conversion to the faith. A glance at it will 
show how Maidydianha immediately follows Zarathushtra and how 
some known and unknown persons precede Vishtaspa. how 
naturally appear some foreigners later on. It is after Saoshyant, 
that there follows a section containing Yima, Thraetaona, etc., 
Kavis or kings - even Darmesteter translates the word thus here — 
and heroes. Their separation and especially their occurrence after 
Saoshyant is very peculiar ; and we may naturally doubt their 
right of being originally in the Yaslit. Some of them are considered 
as astronomical myths. All the same, one thing is certain that 
there is no trace nor suggestion that they are related to one another, 
much less with Vishtaspa who occurs quite in another place. Why 
should we make them follow one after the other ? They may as 
well be contemporary petty princes of various parts of Iran, 
Zai athnshtra refers to Yima (Y. 32, 8) as if he were his contempo- 
rary like Grehma (32, 12). Thus we may say that the princes, etc., 
of this list must have adopted the religion later on, and hence 
their names here like those of the other people. Hertel rightly 
asks why Vishtaspa’s father and grandfather are not mentioned 
here, if the author of the Yasht meant to give his geneology. He 
then examines Yt. 19 and shows how there too the word Kavi can 
mean one and one thing only : king or kingly. Vishtaspa is also 
separated from the other ‘ kings ’ by Zarathushtra being placed 
. between him and them and his immediate forefathers are again 
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altogether left out. In Yt. 5.105 — and there only^ — Vishtaspa is 
called the son of Aurvat-aspa. This Yasht bdongs no doubt to 
the earlier and metrical group, but its relative late origin can be 
judged from its foreign goddess Anahit a and from its geographical 
data ; not only eastern provinces are mentioned but also western 
ones including Babylon. Therefore this solitary reference to 
Visht^pa's father need not be taken with absolute certainty. The 
ground on which Hertel assigns it a late date (p. (>8), viz., the fact 
that Ahura Mazdah is made to worshi]) Aradvi, is not sound, 
because all the Yashts have this as their common feature. 

Some words accounting for the silence of the Avesta about 
Darius and Xerxes will not be out of place. They have no place 
in Yt. 13, because the large majority of unknown names mentioned 
therein points to some corner of East Iran as its home. Although 
I do not agree with those who argue for the higher antiquity of a 
text, because Persia and Media are omitted in it. I would use the 
geographical data to prove at least its home. It is quite probable, 
nay quite natural, that there is only a local colouring in various 
pieces of the Avesta. Also Yt. 19, or to be more exact, the 
Khvaranah account , points only to the east, and h(‘nc(‘ it too has 
only local meaning. Some of the Yashts (c. r;. 5) refer to the west, 
esyjecially the north-west as well, and the Vend id ad shows clear 
influence of the Magians. In these texts either ther(‘ arose no 
occasion to mention the great kings, or they were the figures of the 
past for the new-comers from the east. The Magians had evidently 
no reason to receive them. Again it appears to me that the quarrels 
between Darius and the Magians were political rather than l eligious 
and the hatred against them was due to racial and class difference 
(cf. Herodotus 1 . 120 ; 3.73, 126). 

In the fourth section Hertel discusses the theoiies of G. Hiising 
who tries to identify the Avestic Aurvat-aspa with Justin’s (1.9) 
Oroy)astes, a brother of Gaumata, and who sees in Sp^nitodata, the 
first or private name of Darius. As neither the Iranian tradition 
nor the Greek sources mention this fact, which both of them have 
done in the case of Artaxerxes III, Hertel would not accept it. 
On the contrary, Herodotus calls Darius and Xerxes with these very 
names, even when he speaks of them as not reigning kings. Again 
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Sp9nt5data never came to the throne. With good grounds (66-67) 
Hertel rejects the identification Aurvat-aspa and Oropastes. 

The sixth and last section dealing with Hutaosa and Naotara-is 
very important inasmuch as it supplies the evidence for identifying 
Vishtaspa of the Gathas with the father of Darius. The literal 
meaning of the word Naotara is ‘ younger'; and Hertel agrees with 
those few scholars who take it for Ariaramnes, the younger son of 
Teispes, and not for the fabricated Notar, the son of IManushchihr 
of Biindahishii 31. Naotara became an epithet of Ariaramnes's 
•descendants, e.g., Vishtasi)a (Yt. 5.98) and Vishtauru (Yt. 5.76 ; 
13,102). IiiYt. 17.55-56 Ashi complains that the Turas and the 
Naotaras scared her away. The learned author takes this unfavour- 
able reference to the Naotaras as a direct hint against Darius 
because of his severe treatment of the Magians. I am not prepared 
to agree with him, as I do not share his views on the latter point. I 
am tempted to suggest tliat the poet perhaps breathes here the tone 
of a pacifist, denouncing the fighting parties, irrespective of nation 
and religion. As for Hutaosa, scholars have concluded from Yt. 
]5.3t0“36 that she belonged to the Naotara family. There we are 
told that she offers up a sacrifice in the family or district (visa) ” 
of Naotara to the Wind praying that she may be dear, loved, and 
well-received in the house (nmana) of Vishtaspa. Hertel asks why 
should we not understand from this passage that Hutaosa sacri- 
fices not in her father's house but in that of her husband and 
that she marries not Vishtaspa himself but one of his sons I If we 
put aside the modern conceptions of mairiage and love, then we 
know that only in her husband's house Hutaosa's prayer has sense. 
According to Herodotus she was the wife of Darius. Hence we 
must say that either Vishtaspa's wife had the same name or there 
is a confusion here. Such confusions are not seldom : e.g., Lohraip 
has been attributed to the destruction of Jerusalem and dispersion of 
the Jews (Mkh. 27.67 ; Anklesarias' ed; 26. 66a). A somewhat similar 
account is to be found in the Dinkard (West, 51 . 4- 5 ; Madan's ed., 
p. 433 1.7 ff), according to which he goes to Jerusalem with Nebu- 
chadnezzar (Bokht Narseh) and abolishes the improper law and 
wicked practices and Dev- worship there. Here we have a rerai- 
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niscence of the deeds of Cyrus, which however are made quite con* 
trary by the orthodox fanaticism. 

The Appendices will be shortly dismissed off. Hertel does 
not agree with Hiising in his attempt at identifying Artabanos 
and Artaphernes — sons of Hystaspes, with Atorevanu and Ato* 
rekhvaranah (Yt. 8.102). — In the second Appendix Hertel cites 
examples in which satar, sastar have double meaning of a good and 
a bad king. As a matter of fact the word means king as such. It is 
not necessary that a good. king and a bad king must have special 
words to denote them. — The third contains a discussion on the 
remaining passages containing the word Kavi. Hertel rightly 
discards the identification of Pourushti (Yt. 13.114) with Pary- 
satis, suggested by Hiising ; nor does he agree with the latter in 
his supposition that in Yt. 13, 119 Kuroush (Karoish), son of Pary- 
satis, must have been dropped before Kav5ish. — The fourth contains 
the criticism of the theory of W. Schulz, who would bring the flight 
of Ashi (Yt. 17) in correspondence with that of Dike in Phainomena 
of Aratos (101”134), Then we find four tables containing genea- 
logical trees of Iranian kings from different sources. 

I cannot close the review before expressing my firm belief that 
Hertel has done a unique service to the cause of Iranian studies by 
critically examining the problem of the date of Zarathushtra ; and 
I am sure that every unprejudiced scholar will accept the chief 
results of his investigations even while differing from him as regards 
details. I hope that my review will be of some use to that effect. 

Hamburg University, 1 j q Tavadia. 

May 1925. j 


The Bhagavabgita or the Song of the Blessed One. Inter- 
preted by Franklin Edgerton. The Open Court Publishing 
Company, XJ.S.A., 1925. 

The survival of all works of Art, especially of the art literary, 
is determined by its peculiar, indefinable and intrinsic or immanent 
value, which cannot be directly subjected to any canons of social, 
political, moral, logical or religious thought. Art reaches out 
beyond all criticism, favourable or otherwise, and tacitly forbid* 
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every form of objective treatment of itself. Hence the seductive 
fascination it exercises upon those who come under its influence, 
and through it, impels them, in spite of the prohibition, to an 
objective — so called logical — handling of it. 

The Bhagavadgita is one of such seductive works of Art, and 
has called forth a number of translations, scholarly and otherwise, 
and a variety of interpretations, more or less arbitrary and tending 
towards polemics. Most of these are known to oriental and 
occidental scholars, but the one not yet known, being a very recent 
production by Prof. Franklin Edgerton, is the occasion for its 
introduction to the readers of this Journal. 

Among the many motives that determined Prof. Edgerton 
to undertake an interpretation of the Bhagavadgita, the “ popu- 
larity’’ of the Gita and the interest and importance ” the Gita 
derives from the‘‘ Gandhi Movement” seem to have exerted a 
preponderating influence upon his mind. And here Prof. Edgerton 
needs to be informed, if not corrected, that the Gandhi Move- 
ment ’ is not a religious but a political movement and that even 
as Quch it is not so ” popular ” as it is imagined to be. Moreover 
it may be safely asserted that the popularity ” of the Gita is 
something which works against and not for the Gita. The Gita 
was never meant by its author to be made “ popular that is 
to say, it was never intended for all and sundry, but for only a few 
endowed with specific qualities ; it was an Upanigad. A reference 
to Gita, Chapter 18, Verse 67, and Chapter 3, Verses 26, 29, will 
be found sufficiently convincing of the intention of the author 
of the Gita, and a further reference to Chapter 7, Verse 19, will 
not fail to bting home the fact how difficult, if not altogether 
impossible, it is for ordinary intelligence to realize the meaning 
of the Gita. It is a common error to confound ‘‘ popularity ” 
with familiarity, which is a subjective, realization and a rare 
occurrence. 

The other, and a very pertinent, motive underlying the work 
of Prof. Edgerton is his sincere desire to arrange more systematically 
the materials which he believes lie ‘‘ helter-skelter ” in the Gita. 
By a rearrangement of these scattered materials the author hopes 
to make his book a more satisfactory introduction to the Gita 
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than’ the original work or any translation.* That he haft accom- 
plished the task thoroughly and well will be obvious to any reader 
of his work. On the other hand the frank confession that the book 
is intended for the general public rather than for the specialist 
disarms all criticism of Prof. Edgerton's interpretation, which as 
far as it goes sets forth in full relief and thereby simplifies but 
does npt solve the problems raised in the work interpreted by him. 

Unlike Garbe, Hopkins, von Humboldt and others, who lay 
unusual stress upon the interpolations and dispute the homogeneous 
■character of the Gita, Prof. Edgerton recognizes the unity of the 
■Gita, also perceives its psychological character but fails to see 
behind “ two opposing views ’’ the truth embodied in the elusive 
form of subtle paradoxes. The paradoxical character of the 
Gita has been the despair of commentators at all times and has 
often led them to introduce meanings which they could not deduce 
from the body of the work itself. 

Prof. Edgerton’s undisguised disappointment with the morality 
of the Gita may be said to be due to his failure to reconcile himself 
with the epistemological and the psychological stand-point 
expressed abundantly in the Gita. An accurate understanding 
of Verse 27 of Chapter 3, and Verse 17 of Chapter ,18 will serve 
show that the morality of the Gita is, as Nietzsche, one of 
Germany’s leading philosophical psychologists, who was also a 
philologist, has so beautifully expressed it, beyond Good and 
Evil ; it is amoral, even as all genuine Art is amoral. 

The problem of Evil, its origin and its place and function in 
the scheme of the Universe has exercised the mind of philosophers 
from time immemorial and one may accept philosophically ’’ 
with Arjuna the solution offered in the Gita as final. But Prof. 
Edgerton writes on page 62 of his book, “ no real answer is given ” 
and then adds significantly, “ j)erhaps because none can be given ”. 
Without further comment it may be stated that Prof. Edgerton 
himself has not supplied his readers with a '' real answer 

We welcome, the work of Prof. Edgerton and feel no hesitation 
in recommending it to our readers for its scholarly attainments, 
methodology and some fresh and valuable suggestions. 

D. P, Thakore. 
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^HE Economic History of Ancient India by Santosh: 

Kumar' Das, m.a.— Published by the Author, 

This work embodies with certain alterations and additions- 
the lectures that the author delivered in 1922-23 at the Kalikata 
Vidyapith, an institution which exists no more. Th® author’s 
aim ‘‘is to present the facts in a connected manner with a view to 
illustrate, as far as possible, the gradual development of the economic 
conditions from the earliest times.” After a brief reference to the 
Palaeolithic, the Neolithic and the Copper ages, the author passes* 
successively in review the economic conditions in the Rgvedic age, 
in the Brahmana period, in the age of the Buddha and in the times 
of the Mauryas, the Kushans, the Guptas and Harsa. 

The work shows considerable industry and research. The- 
author, however, appears not to have explored his sources for him- 
self ; he takes many things on trust. One should like to know on 
what data in the Rgveda or the other Vedas the author bases his 
conclusions ex])resKed on page 10 in the words the following were 
excluded from inheritance : eunuchs, outcastes, born deaf or dumb 
or bjind, idiots On page 105 the author appears to confound the 
Vartikakara Katyayana with Katyayana the Jurist, who flourished 
about a thousand years later. The usefidness of the work is some- 
what maiTed by the fact that the author employs the Bengali script 
for all quotations from Sanskrit. There are numerous misprints, 
some of which such as ‘ RamapMa ’ for Romapada (page 52), 

‘ Parasara ’ for Parasava (page 88), ' Mahabhagga ’ for Mahavagga 
(page 104) are distinctly disconcerting. The author's substitution 
of h for V in even well-known names like those of Yajnavalkya, 
Pancaviih^a, Mahavairisa jars on the edr. 

In spite of these drawbacks the work is a very useful compila- 
tion and presents in a compact form valuable information on the 
economic condition of India from the earliest times to the Ttk 
century A. D. 


P. V. Kane. 



IN MEMORIAM. 

Dr. Sir Ramkrishna Gopal Bhandarkar. 

Dr. Bhandarkar’s fame as a writer on*questions 
of Indian philology, history and archaeology 
does perhaps not rest mainly, certainly not solely, 
on contributions to this Journal. Yet it seems 


^b^'^^IEmandafl^aY^’ The"JburhaTof the T8.B.R.fif.Sl 
bfetrfg then, as it were, something of a literary 
birth-place of this great scholar and research 
worker, it is fit that a memorial tablet should be 
put up here to sum up and preserve the remem- 
brance of one of the most renowned members the 
Society ever has had the good fortune to have bn 
its rolls. 

The contributions from Dr. Bhandarkar are 
spread over vols. x-xxv, the first paper being 
published 13 April, 1871, the last in 1918. The 
first paper, “Transcript and Tranil lion of a Copper 
plate grant of the fifth century of the Christian 
era, found in Gujarat with remarks ” (x. p. 19), was 
published by the writer in the 34th year of his 

1 The first literary production of Bhandarkar seems to 
have been a review of Haug's Aitareya Brahmana, 
published in Native Opinion, ,28th February and pth 
March 1864. Weber noticed the review apd discovered . 
its promising writer. 'The professor of Berlin Univer- 
sity, then at his height, wrote 1865 of this review — ' 

“ It is, so far a^8 1 know, thp first time that a Hindu 
has subjected the work of a Eurojrean Sanskrit scholar, 
with courage and self-^i^idence, to q, Searching of iticisjtn . 
and, indeed, even in such a manner as establishes his , 
qimlification and equipment for the task’^; Even^thir* 
't »iWaanbi ea great a compliment jwiid to Bhandarkar as 
when Weber inserted the same review in h\!& Indiache 
Sitidien Vol IX, pp. I72ff.. cf Education., 

II (1925), pp. 27f. 
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age, the last paper given to the Journal, The 
Aryans in the Land of the Assure (Skr. A^ura)” 
(xyv. p. 76), was brought out when he was over 
fourscore. This proves, among other things, 
the faithfulness of Sir Ramkrishna to our Journal 
and Society. The cKmtzihuti^im 18 in 

a]j^an^.i^hyr Jgdica^j^^ witk ; 

liietime; Seven papers belong W archaeiologyi- 
six of them are on epigraphicai matters in parti* . 
cular, five on philological problems, two on literary 
history, two on history, one on an ethnographi- 
cal-historical question, and one may be called 
a contribution to the histoiy of learning. 

The epigraphicai papers either deal with originar 
finds and give independent interpretations, or are 
criticisms and revisions of former attempts at 
deciphering them. The two papers on literary 
history single out a couple of important problems : 
the date of the Mahabharata and the date of 
Patanjali. Bhandarkar did not lose himself 
in trifles, nor waste his time on trivialities : re- 
search was his element, and a push into the 


unknown his sport. It would be hazardous to 
assign Bhandarkar a position in the history of; 
learning mainly on i;he strength of the philological 
papers in the stricter .'sense,' but those written by 
him pn Sanskrit, the Prakrits and the Vernaculars, 
are generally acknowledged to be fundamental. 
A model of -methpd,* they have brought :sueli. a 
wealth of material to light that they make Dr. 
iBhandarkar ' one of the founders of India'U 
l^ernacular philology. The paper; “My Visit 
lb the Vienna Congress” is a worthy account 
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Dr. Bhandarkar gave of "himself and the new Ori- 
ental learning which he represented. At Vienna he, 
as the head of the rising* generation of scholars of 
this country, handed in the visiting card to the 
veterans of the West. And it was well received. 

The titles of all these papers, but more the 
paj^ers themselves, betray the earnest scholar 
and student. Bhandarkar never took up his 
pen unless he had to say something worth hearing 
and having, be it knowledge of a new topic or 
new knowledge of an old problem. He made sure 
of his facts, examining them microscopically, 
marshalled them into premises, drew his conse- 
([uences with the rigidity of the strictest syllogism, 
for he handled the Nyaya syllogism with the same 
dexterity as the Aiistotelean. Over and above 
that, he brought the approved Western philolo- 
gical and historical methods to bear on liis working. 
Such a severe discipline saved him from puerilities 
in philology, comparative philology in particular, 
and in history. Nor was Dr. Sir R. G. Bhandarkar 
too wise to learn up to th(‘ end of his life ; 
the last contribution to this Journal is proof of 
that. The universally high reputation as a scholar 
and writer, which Bhandarkar enjoyed, had been 
earned by honest, hard labour, and it remains the 
pride of this Journal that the first documents 
that helped to build uj) this reputation are to be 
found in its own volumes. 

As a member of the Managing Committee of the 
B.B.R.A.S. Bhandarkar lent a hand in directing 
the affairs of this body. He was at that time first 
a fully occupied IJigh School teacher, afterwards 
a busy College professor. In addition he had his 
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head full of plans for social and religious reform, 
and his hands were never idle in carrying them 
out. Still, knowing the importance ot the Society 
for the promotion and spread of Oiiental 
learning, he took his full share in the administra- 
tion. And as a simple scholar, neither yet Sir nor 
Doctor h.c., he exercised a far-reaching influence 
by his painstaking work and commanding learning. 
Thus directly and indirectly Bhandarkar was in- 
strumental in creating an enviable reputation 
as a learned body for the Society. It should not 
be omitted that he was a member for more than 
60 years, for he joined young and lived long. 
Probably no other member can claim such a 
long and uninterrupted tenure of membership. 
None certainly may claim to have rendered greater 
service to the Society than Dr. Sir Ramkrishna 
Gopal Bhandarkar has given. He is a convincing 
example that neither a fine building, nor a good 
library, nor even an able government, by 
themselves ^xre the causes for the prosperity 
of a learned society, but the active share 
which the members take in the literary and scien- 
tific life. To help to realise the ideals for which the 
R.A.S. has been founded was Dr. Bhandarkar's 
aim, and the services rendered in the attainment 
of this goal by his great talent and relentless 
energy are best judged by the extraordinary 
results achieved. The B.B. R.A.S. rightly sees 
in Dr. Bhandarkar one of its greatest members 
and to call him a second founder would be mere 
justice. Bhandarkar was no less a leader in the 
renaissance of Sanskrit studies in this country 
than a herald of the new Oriental learning both to 
East and West. R. Z. 
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The increase of admissions to membership from 92 to 102 illustrates 
sufficiently the general healthy condition of the Society and the enduring 
attra^ctions of its library, also the increasing difficulty of maintaining a reason- 
able supply and circulation of books and journals. 

Several matters reported upon in the previous year have made sub- 
stantial progress. The design for the Society’s Silver Medal is now in*its 
final stages of preparation, after much delibemtion, and should be completed 
during the current year. The Society is greatly indebted to Principal 
Gladstone Solomon for the expert guidance he has given and for his patience 
in perfecting its form. 

The first elections to the new dignity of Fellow of the Society instituted 
last year have yielded seventeen names famous in Oriental research or valued 
by the Society for their association with its interests. The List is given on 
another page of the report. 

The Manuscripts Catalogue progresses slowly but surely, the first 15 forms 
out of a probable total of 100 being now in print. 

The Dewey classification card catalogue of the Society’s library accord- 
ing to subjects has covered European Literatures, Biography, History, Traj^els 
and Miscellaneous and the first cabinet containing about 12,000 cards is ^ow 
ready for Use. It is hoped that this method of reference may make subject- 
reference ^nd reading an easier matter than heretofore. - * 

The dditorship* of the Society’s Journal has passed from tfie nominal 
•control of the JHtonJ Secretary into the hands of ei^pert Oriental sc'holarB who 
are members of the Society. A new press for the Journal and new rules for 
its direction have been decided upon with much thought so as to bring :;the 
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publication into line with the best of its kind in Europe or America. Tie 
first number of the series, under the able editorship of Dr. V. S. Sxjkthankar, 
will be published in April. 

The classification of the Society’s numismatic collection is complete and 
awaits revision before publication. 

The Provident Fund Scheme for the Society’s employees was adopted 
by the General Body and has worked successfully during the year. There 
remains the question of the consideration of services rendered by the staff 
previous to the initiation of the scheme. 

consequ^ce of f ecei^ of a^otheT instal^ent^f the Gctvernment grant 
»|pp'6 h e l¥ ii3 ^ -» ti] [e r e‘ h ^ gr ea t a ctivit y^4n4ite-4mcommodation. aide of. tha. 
library^ Complete cases of books have Jbeen jearranged in the main room ; 
transfer of periodical literaturd from the gallery' to the ground floor file room 
has provided .much additional storage space for books in constant use. In, 
the^ file^ room much additional staging has been erected to carry periodicals 
for ^ference. Finally, the valuable books have been transferred to the l^ck^ 
gallery- room above the Librarian’s office where they are under constant 
surveillance. 

The Society, being dissatisfied with Messrs. Kegan Paul’s custody of its 
London agency, has transferred that and its stock f.o Messrs. Prob6thain,.& 
Co. 

•The new edition of Folkl/yre of Bombay prepared by Mr. R. E. Enthoven 
with the help of grants from the Society is now published, and the Society 
h$a received its 25 copies, of wliich it is selling 18 to members at reduc^ price,- 
presenting one each to five institutions and reserving two for its library. , . 

On the 10th June 1924 the Society’s Campbell Memorial Gold Medal was 
presented in London at a meeting of the Royal Asiatic Society to Sir George 
-Grierson. 

There is a proposal to honour another great scholar formerly connected 
with the Society; Dr. Bhau Daji, by the presentation of an oil painting of 
him to the Society. . , 

'TAter ifi the year, the Bombay University Reform Committee’s question- 
naire was received, and a reply returned recommending certain practical 
steps towards co-operation in book and manuscript purchase and in the 
epoouicagement of research. Seeing .that, the fimunces of a library are.n^ver 
equal to the purchase of all the boQ|ts itfrequir^,^ nor even half of tb^^ .th^^ 
ma^ be considered the most important step taken during the year. Ry means 
Of^some agreement with the UniVeAit^^ and other learned bodies in Bombay 
and Poona, and also by a determined effort, which is being {fiktihecl^ to get 
aribuoh increased monthly grant from -Governmeiit, it is the 

eirfalgdiiient of thq Society’s Hbrihy-f-itsaiiBin caije-^will her both eOonomirT 
'Cally and effectively pursued. t tt /, , *1 
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Membership 

Resident. 


On the 
roU on 
1-1-24. 

New 

admis- 

sions. 

Non-Res. 

become 

Resident. 

i 

Resigned 
or ceased 
to be 
Members. 

Transferred 
to the 
Non- Res. 
list. 

Died. 

Number 
of Mem- 
bers on 
1-1-25. 

639 

93 

5 

86 

10 

6 

536 

Non-Resident. 

On the 
roll on 
1-1-24. 

New 

admis- 

sions. 

Resident 

become 

Non-Res. 

Resigned 
or ceased 
to be 
Members. 

[Transferred 
to the 
Res. list. 

Died. 

Number 
of Mem- 
bers on 
1-1-25. 

168 

9 ‘ 

10 

16 

1 

1 

165 


Of the 536 Resident Members 41 are Life-Members, and 81 are on the 
Absent list ; and of the 168 Non-Resident Members, 12 are Life-Members and 
6 are absent from India. 


Obituary 

The Committee regret to record the death of the following Members : — • 
Mr. W. P. Cowie, I.C.S. Mr. P. P. Meherji. 

Sir CuiTimbhoy Ibrahim. ,, J. S. Sanzgiri. 

Mr. H. F. Lodge. ,, H. P. Thackersey. 

Papers read, and lectures delivered, before the Society 

7th January 1924 — A lecture, illustrated with lantern slides, on “ The 
Origin of Alphabets and Numerals.” By Dr. R. N. Saha. 

22nd January 1924 — “ Buddhism in Nagananda.” By Prof. N. K. , 
Bhagwat, m.a. 

11th March 1924 — “ The Eighteen remarkable things or events of the 
reign of Khusru Parviz (Chosroes II) of Persia.” By Shams-ul-ulmsn 
Dr. J. J. Modi, b.a., ph.d., c.i.e. > 
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4th July 1924 — A lecture on The New World of Islam.” By the Rev. 
Br. S, M. ZwBMER. 

29th July 1924 — “ A few notes on Anquetil du Perron’s own copy of 1^ 
Zend-Avesta, Ouvrage de Zoroastre, recently discovered in Colombo.” By 
Dr. J, J. Modi, b.a., ph.d., c.i.e. 

11th September 1924 — “A Christian Cross with a Pahlavi Inscription 
recently discovered in the State of Travancore.” By Dr. J, J. Modi, b.a,, 
PH.D., C.I.E. 

16th September 1924 — “ Buddhism and Sankaracarya.” By K. M. 
Shembavnekar, m.a. 


Library 

The total number of volumes added was 1,849, of which 1,433 were pur- 
chased and 416 were presented. 

Books presented to the Society were received, as usual, from the Govern* 
ment of India, the Government of Bbmbay and other Provincial Govern- 
ments, as well as from the Trustees of the Parsi Punchayet Funds, other 
public bodies and individual donors. 

^ A meeting of the Society under Art. XXI of the Rules was held on the 
19th of November for the purpose of revising the list of the papers and periodi- 
cals received by the Society, and it was decided to omit the following from 
1925:— 

(1) Annals and Magazine of Natural History, (2) Journal of Hygiene, 
(3) Journal of the Linnaean Society, (4) Slavonic Review, 
(5) Munsey's Magazine, (6) Transactions, American Philolo- 
gical Association, (7) Advocate of India, (8) Bengahe, and 
(9) Commerce, 

and to take the following periodically as under ; — 

(1) Navy (every 3rd year), (2) Medical Directory, (every 3rd 
year), (3) Who\s Who (every 3rd year), and (4) Bod's Peera^ 
(every 5tli year). 

It was resolved to subscribe to the following from 1925 : — 

(1) Revue des Arts Asiatiques, (2) Asia Major, (3) Sociological 
Review, (4) Acta Orientalia, (5) Islamica, (6) Zeitschrift 
fur Indohgieund Iranistik, (7) British Journal and Photo* 
graphic Amtal, (8) Forward, (9) Indian Daily Math 
(10) Curren Thought, (11) Welfare, and '12) Viswhharati, 
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No. 76, the second number of VoL XXVI, was published during the year 
under report. In addition to an abstract of proceedings of the Society and 
a list of presents to its Library, it contains the following papers : — 

1. The Ancient Indian Symbol for the foreign Sound Z. By Prof. N. 

B. Divatia, B.A. 

2. Two Arabic Medicine-cups. By Ch. Mahomed Ismail, m.a., h.p., 

M.R.A.S. 

3. Sidelights on the past History of the Parsis. By Rao Bahadur P. 

B. JOSHI, PH., D.,F.R.G.S. 

4. Garcia d’Orta, a little-known Owner of Bombay. By Prof. A. X. 

Soares, m.a. 

5. Studies in Bhasa (V). By Dr. V. S. Sukthankar. 

6. Two sets of Chalukya Copper Plates from Navasari. By G. V. 

Acharya, b.a. 

7. A visit to the Great Wall of China. A similar wall of Noshirwan 

(Chosroes I) of Persia, By Jivanji Jamshedji Modi, b.a., ph.d., 

C. I.E. 

8. An Address by Prof. M. Winternitz, at the meeting of the R A. 

S., Bombay Branch, on October 11th, 1923. 

Coin Cabinet 

62 new coins were added to the* cabinet of the Society as under : — 
Early South India. 

OoU 

4 South India Fanam. 

1 Coin of Harihara of Vijayanagar. 

Madras Oovemment 
Mughal Emperors of India. 


Gold 

1 Ahmadshah Fanam. 
1 Alamgir Fanam. 

1 Gaur Shah Fanam. 


Madras Government* 



(M <M 


# 

Bombay Bromch of the Royal Asiatic Society ^ 3 ^ 


Silver 

1 Akbar . . 

1 Jahangir 
1 Do. 

1 Do. 

1 Do. 

1 Shahjahan 
1 Do. 


1 Do. 

1 Do. 

I Do. 

1 Do. 

1 Do. 

1 Aurangzeb 
1 Do. 

1 Do. 

1 Do. 

1 Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

1 Do. 

1 Do. 

1 Do. 

1 Do. 

2 Do. 

1 Do. 

1 Do. 

1 Do. 

1 Famiksiyar . . 

1 Muhammad Shah 
1 Do. ^ 

1 Shah Alam 


Mint. 



Reg^ 

Ahmedabad 

♦ • • • 


4* 

Qandahar 


1028 

14 


• • • a 

1030 

*16 

Tatta. 

9 0 9 0 



Barhanpur. 




Gulkonda. 





C. P, Oovemment, 





Reg. 

Multan 

9 0 9 9 

1046 

8 

99 

9 0 9 9 

1048 

11 

Surat. 





Punjab Oovemment 


Surat. 


? 


? 



Reg. 

Etawa • . 


11* 

39 

99 • • 


1113 

45 

99 • • 

9 9 9 9 

1114 

47 

Surat . . 

• » • * 

1077 

9 

99 • • 


1091 

24 

99 ♦ • 


1092 

25 

99 • ^ 


1095 

27 

9f • • 

• • 0 0 

1096 

28 

9 9 • • 

9 9 9 0 

1097 

29 

99 • • 

0 0 0 0 

1101 

33 

99 • • 


1102 

34 

99 9 • 

9 9 9 9 

1103 

35 

9 9 • • 

9 9 9 9 

1106 

39 

9 9 ♦ • 


1111 

44(?) 

9 9 • • 


1115 . 

47 

Saha j ahanabad 


2 


. . 

114* 

13 

Surat . . 



6^ 


2 Gadhia 

3 Punch-marked 

2 Of Mahmud III of Gujrat Sultanat 


C. P. Qovemmentt. 


1 Arcot Rupee 

1 French East India Company 
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Bahamanis of Kulbarga. 


Copper 

1 Kalam Ullah * . Madras Government 


Treasure Trove Coins 


There were 701 coins at the close of 1923, and 2,151 were received during 
the year, besides 4 pieces and two cowries. 


The details of the new arrivals are ^ — 


1 Gold 7 
144 * Silver j 
* 20 Silver 
1,828 Copper 
4 Gold 
154 Silver 


from the Mamlatdar of Chopda. 

from the Distriet Magistrate, West Khandesh. 
from the District Magistrate, Satara. 
from the Mamlatdar of Bassein. 
from the Mamlatdar of Raver. 


There are thus 2,852 coins with the Society awaiting examination and 
-distribution. 


Accounts 

A statement of accounts for 1924 is subjoined. The total amount of 
entrance fees was Ks. 2,000 and subscriptions Rs. 29,918 against Rs. 1,785 
and Rs. 30,532 the previous year. The balance ‘to the Society's credit, at 
the Bank and the cash in hand, was Rs. 9,547-10-6 on 31st December last. 

The Government securities held by the Society, including those of the 
Premchand Roychand Fund and of the Catalogue Fund, are of the face 
value of Rs. 42,100. 

There has been a .slight reduction in the price of books due to exchange, 
and it seems that present levels are likely to be maintained. The general 
working expenses of the Society are out of proportion to the Revenue, but 
it is impossible to reduce these without considerably curtailing the Society’s 
activities. We could, however, carry a considerable number of additional 
members without materially increasing our working expenses, and it is 
trusted members will keep this in mind and endeavour to increase the mem- 
bership. 

Books were purchased of the value of Rs. 8,323-8-3 against Rs. 8,904-6-5 
in the previous year, and periodicals Rs. 3,292-13-3 against Rs. 3,553-0-6 

Government was pleased to sanction Rs. 5,000 for shelving in 1924. 

The Provident Fund was started from 1st January 1924 and the 
•Society’s contribution for the year was Rs. 1,211-10-8. 
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The Bombay Branch oi 

Statement of Receipts and Disbursements 


INCOME. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Balance on 31st December 1923 . . 

. 

5,965 2 1 

Subscription of Resident Members . . I 

25,920 8 0 


,, V of Non-Resident Members . . ! 

3,997 8 0 


Government Contribution 

3,860 0 0 


Sale Proceeds of Journal Numbers 

636 4 3 


•„ of Annual Catalogues 

57 10 6 


„ of Waste paper 

26 8 0 


Interest on Govt. Securities and Savings 



Bank 

2,607 1 3 


Entrance Fee 

2,000 0 0 




39,094 8 0 

Government Grant for Shelving . . . , i 

5.000 0 0 


Subscription of Resident Life Members 

600 0 0 


General Catalogue — Sale and Interest . , | 

406 12 0 


Replacement . . . . . . . , . . 

201 0 0 


Folklore Noteb, New Edition 

10 0 0 




6,117 12 0 

• 

Total Rs. 


51,177 6 1 


We have examined the account books and vouchers, and have obtained 
-eatisfaotory information and explanation on all points desired. In our opi- 
nion, the accounts as drawn up show the true and correct state of the affairs 
■of the Society, 


KENNETH MACIVER, 

A. B. AGASKAR, 

Hon, Auditors, 
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the Roydl Sdciety 

Accomii for the Year 1924 


EXPENDITURE. 


Rs. 

a. 

P- 

Rs. a. 

P. 

Books 


8,323 

8 

3 




Subscription to Indian Newspapers 


658 

13 

0 




„ to Foreign „ 


2,634 

0 

3 




Binding and Book-repairs . . 


1,752 

0 

0 




Printing 


1,887 

0 

0 




Stationery 


580 

4 

0 




Printing Journal Numbers . . 


2,509 

8 

0 




Office Establishment 


15,743 

2 

6 




General Charges 


1,072 

4 

0 




Postage 


425 

15 

6 




Provident Fund 


1,211 

10 

8 




Insurance 


523 12 

0 




Electric Charges 


522 

3 

11 




Annual Library Checking . . 


500 

0 

0 








— 

38,344 

2 

1 

Gratuity 


250 

()• 

0 




Honorarium to Mr. V. B. Ketkar . . 


300 

0 

0 




Temporary Establishment for Card Cata- 







lofue 


578 

5 

6 




Government Securities 

, . 

1,407 

8 

0 




•Folklore Notes, New Edition 

. . 

750 

0 

0 








— 

3,285 

13 

6 

Balance (including Rs. 549-15-3 of 

the 







General Catalogue Fund) 








Imperial Bank of India — Current Account. 

415 

9 

1 




„ Saving Bank 


9,071 

14 

7 




Amount in Hand 

. . 

59 

14 10 








— 

9,547 

6 

6 

Total Rs. 





51,177 

6 

1 


Invested Funds of the Society, 

•Oovemment Securities .. («; 6 p.c. .. 1,100 0 0 

Do. do. . . „ 5 p.c. . . 8,800 0 0 

Do. do. . . „ p.c. . . 25,700 0 0 

Premchand Roychand Fund ,, p.c. . . 3,000 0 0 

Catalogue Fund .. ,, 5 p.c. .. 3,500 0 0 

42,100 0 0 

The Society’s property and collections have been insured for three lakhs 
of rupees. 

E. A. PARKER, L. W. H. YOUNG, 

Hon, Secretary, Hon. Financial Sectary, 
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Th« Bombior Branch oi 

Budget Esti- 


INCOME. 

Budget 

1924. 

Actuals 

1924. 

Budget 

1926. 


Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Entrance Fees 

2,000 0 0 

2,000 0 0 

1,850 0 0 

Subn. Resident Members 

26,000 0 0 

25,920 8 0 

26,750 0 0 

„ N. R. Members 

4,000 0 0 

3,997 8 0 

4,000 0 a 

Govt. Contribution . , 

4,200 0 0 

3,860 0 0 

4,550 0 0 

Sale of Journal Nos 

1 

635 4 3 

1 

„ of Annual Catalogue 

o 

o 

o 

wA. 

57 10 6 

460 0 0 

„ of Waste Paper . , 

J 

26 8 0 

J ^ ^ 

Interest 

2,600 0 0 

2,607 1 3 

1,760 0 O' 


38,180 0 0 

39,094 8 0 

38,350 0 a 

Subn, Resident Life-Members 


500 0 0 

. . 

Catalogue Fund-Sale of Copies, 




&c 


406 12 0 

. . 

Replacement 

. . 

201 0 0 

. • 

Sale of Folklore Notes 

• • 

10 0 0 

• • 

Govt. Grant for Shelving 

, , 

6,000 0 0 


Balance of the previous year . • 

6,965 2 1 

5,965 2 1 

9,647 6 a 

Total Rs. 

44,14$ 2 1 

61,177 6 1 

47,897 6 6 
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niaUs for 1925 

Budget Actuals Budget 

EXPENDITURE. 1924. 1924. 1925. 



Rs. 

a. 

P* 

Rs. 


P- 

Rs. 

a. 

P. 

Books 

7,500 

0 

0 

♦8,323 

8 

3 

9,000 

0 

0 

Subn. Periodicals, Foreign . . 

3,000 

0 

0 

2,634 

0 

3 

2,750 

0 

0 

„ „ Indian 

850 

0 

0 

658 

13 

0 

750 

0 

0 

Printing 

1,500 

0 

0 

1,887 

0 

0 

1,650 

0 

0 

Journal Printing 

2,500 

0 

0 

2,509 

8 

0 

2,300 

0 

0 

Binding and Book-repairs , . 

1,750 

0 

0 

1,752 

0 

0 

1,750 

0 

0 

Office Establishment . . . . 

16,335 

0 

0 

15,743 

2 

6 

16,229 

0 

0 

Library Furniture and Shelving 

3,000 

0 

0 

, 



5,223 

14 

0 

General Charges 

1,150 

0 

0 

1,072 

4 

0 

900 

0 

0 

Stationery 

900 

0 

0 

580 

4 

0 

800 

0 

0 

Postage 

500 

0 

0 

425 

15 

6 

500 

0 

0 

Insurance 

523 

12 

0 

523 

12 

0 

473 

12 

0 

Electric Charges 

450 

0 

0 

522 

3 

11 

500 

0 

0 

Annual Library Checking 

. 



500 

0 

0 

500 

0 

0 

Provident Fund Contribution 

• 

1,353 

0 

0 

1,211 

10 

8 

1,331 

0 

0 


41,311 

12 

0 

38,344 

2 

1 

44,657 

10 

0 

Temporary Establishment 

720 

0 

0 

578 

5 

6 

720 

0 

0 

Folklore Notes 

750 

0 

0 

750 

0 

0 




Preparation of the MSS. Cata- 










logue 

200 

0 

0 

, , 



200 

0 

0 

Printing MSS. Catalogue 

750 

0 

0 




2,000 

0 

0 

G. P. Notes 

, , 



1,407 

8 

0 

. , 



Gratuity 

. , 



250 

0 

0 

250 

0 

0 

Honorarium 



1 

300 

0 

0 





43,731 

12 

0 

41,629 

15 

7 

47,827 

10 

0 

Balance 

413 

6 

1 

9,547 

6 

6 

69 

12 

6 

Total Rs. 

% 

44,145 

2 

1 

51,177 

6 

1 

47,897 

6 

6 


Es* 500 was subsequently added to the budgeted amount by the 
Tecommendation of the Managing Committee. 
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Annual Report 




FELLOWS 


OF THE 

BOMBAY BRANCH 

OF THE 

iaopai :2l0tattc ^ocietp 

1921 Db. F. W. Thomas, India Ofl&ce, London. 

1922 Dr. Sylvain Levi, Coilege de France, Paris. 

1923 Dr. M. Winternitz, Prague University, Czechoslovakia. 

1924 Dr. Sir R. G. Bhandarkab, LL.D., K.C.I.E., Sangam, Poona. 

1924 Dr. Henbich Luders, Sybelstrasse 19, Charlottenburg, Germany 
1924 Prof. Jadunath Sabkar, Patna University, Patna. 

1924 Mahamahopadhyaya Vasxtdbo Shastbi Abhyahkar, Fergusson 
College, Poona. 

1924 Shams-ul-ulma JiyANJi J. Modi, B.A., Ph.D., C.I.E., Colaba,. 
Bombay. 

J024 ViSHVANATH P. Vaidya, B.A., Bar-at-Law, Cathedral Street,. 
Bombay 2. 

1924 P, V. Kane, M.A., LL.M,, Angre’s Wadi, Bombay 4. 

1924 Dr, M. K. Dhalla, 15 R. A. Lines, Karachi. 

1924 Sir George A. Grierson, Rathfamham, Camberley, Surrey. 

1924 Prof. N. B. Divatia, B.A., Blue Bungalow, Bandra. 

1924 VisHVANATH K. Rajvade, Itihas Sanshodhak Mandal, Poona. 

1924 Dew AN Bahadur L. D. Swamikannd Pillai, Madras. 

1924 The Rev. Dr. D. Maokichan, M.A., D.D., 18 Douglas Orescent, 
Edinburgii. 

1924 The Rev. Dr. R. Scott, M.A., D.D., 7 Polwarth Grove, Edinburgh. 
1924 Prof. Shaik Abdul Kadir Surfraz, M.A., Elphinstone College, 
Bombay 1. 

1924 Prof. S. H. Hodivala, Bahauddin College, Junagad. 



LIST OF MEMBERS 


OF THE 

BOMBAY BRANCH 

OF THE 

Zsiatit t>oeietp 


t Resident Life Members. 

* Non-Resident Members. 

*t Non-Resident Life Members. 

*1917 Abbott, J., LC.S. (Bombay). 

♦1921 Abbott, The Rev. J. E,, 120 Hobaxt Avenue, Summit, New Jersey, 

U.S.A. 

tl925 Abdul Rehman Mahammad Yusuf, Navha House, Queen’s Road, 
Bombay 2. 

1922 Abu N. Eatehally, 19 Bank Street, Bombay 1. 

1921 Acharya, G. V., B.A., Prince of Wales Museum, Bombay 1. 

1919 Acland, The Rev. R. D., Christ Church, BycuUa, Bombay. 

1923 Adams, R. A., 170 Hornby Road, Bombay 1. 

tl923 Adenwalla, Miss Sehra K., 33 Pedder Road, Bombay 6. 

1893 Aga Khan, H. H., G.C.S.L, Bombay 7. 
tl914 Agaskae, Anandrao B., Warden Road, Bombay 6. 

1922 Ainscough, R., Chamber of Commerce, Bombay 1. 

1924 Aiyar, K. S., Bombay House, Bruce Street, Bombay 1. 

1900 Allum, E. F., Empire of India Life Assurance Co., Singer Building, 
Bombay 1. 

1921 Allum, H. G., Empire of India Life Assurance Co., Singer Building, 

Bombay 1. 

1917 Altekar, Madhav D., M.A., Haji Kasam Blocks, French Bridge, 
Bombay 7. 

*1910 Ambalal Sababhai, Ahmedabad. 

1919 Apte, Waman S., Peerbhoy Mansion, Sandhurst Road, Bombay 4. 
*1925 Apte, Wasudbo G., B.A., 330 Sadashiv Peth, Poona City. 

1922 Aptekar, Mrs. M. J., 2nd Peerkhan Street, ByouUa, Bombay. 

1892 Apyakhtiab, Burjorji N., 305 Chowpaty Sea Face, Bombay 7. 

*1923 Arnold, The Rev. F. C., Kolhar, Ahmadnagar. 

1921 Arte, M. B., M.A., Royal Institute of Science, Bombay 1. 
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1919 Ashmead, W. K., Standard Oil Co., Ballard Road, Bombay^ 1. 

1900 As^wall, J. E., Elphinstone Circle, Bombay 1. 

19^3 : Bakeb, a. H., W. H. Brady & Co., Churchgate Street, i^mbay 1. 
1923 Baker, R. H. * 

1923 Bakhale, Sadashiv R., B.A., LL.B., Palm Cottage near Kennedy 

Bridge, Bombay 7. 

*1902 Balasahbb Pant Pratinidhi, Shrimant, Chief of Aundh, Aundh. 
*1924 Balkbishna, Dr., M.A., Ph.D., Kolhapur. 

^1894 Balkrishna Vinayak Wasudbv, B.A., Warden Road, Bombay 6. 
1907 Ball, H. P., C/o B.B. & C.I. Ry., Churchgate, Bombay 1. 

1919 Banaji, Dr. B. P., Taj Mahal Hotel, Bombay 1. . 

1924 Banaji, Miss M. J., 23 B.I.T. Estate, Dadysett Road, Bombay 7. 

1925 Banaji, Sorab J., Dadysett Road, Bombay 7. 

i'1917 Bansude, Princess Savitribai Saheb, Tukogunj, Indore. 

1923 Bapasola, R. N., Mubarakh Manzil, Apollo Street, Bombay 1. 

*1904 Bap AT, Risalbar S. K., Narayan Peth, Poona. 

1924 Barker, A. W., Longmans Green & Co., 336 Hornby Rd., Bombay 1. 

1920 Barni, Z. a., Govt. Oriental Translator’s Office, Bombay 1. 

*1919 Barron, W. G., Excise Department, Bombay. 

*1925 Barvb, Dr. Raghunath A., L.R.C.P. & S., Tarapore, Thana Uist. 

1923 Bash, Lawson G., Northern Aluminium Co., Exchange Building, 

Sprott Road, Bombay 1. 

*19^41 Baskervillb, H. D., I.C.S. (Bombay). 

1924 Bassett, C, R., Mackenzies Ltd., St. Helens’ Court, Ballard 

Estate, Bombay 1. 

1914 Becher, R. a., M.I.C.E., M.I.M.E., Connaught Mansions, Colaba, 

Bombay 1. 

tl916 Behr, Mrs. N. E., Sohrab Mansion, Marzban Road, Bombay 1. 

1924 Belgamvala, N. H., “ Bombay Chronicle,” Bombay. 

*tl915 Belvalkar, Dr. Shripad Krishna, Bhamburda, Poona. 

1924 Benson, Major C. T. Verb, R.A.M.C., 17 Queen's Road, Bombay. 
*1910 Benson, J. J. B. 

*1922 Bernard, J. L., Phipson & Co., Delhi. 

1921 Bevis, Miss K., Queen Mary High School, Bombay 4. 

1915 Bhabha, H. j., M.A., 31 Pedder Road, Bombay 6. 

1922 Bhadkamkab, Dr. R. H., M.A., M.D., Tribhuvan Terrace, Lamington 

Road, Bombay 7. 

1924 Bhagwandas Vasanji, Pedder Road, Bombay. 

1922 Bhagwat, Prof. N. K., M.A., St. Xavier’s College, Bombay. 

"*1865 Bhandarkar, Dr. Sir Ramkrishna G., LL.D., K.C.I.E., Poona. 
1918 Bhandarkar, Shivram V., B.A., LL.B.,Tata Blocks, Bandra. 

1910 Bhandarkar, Vasudeo G., B.A., LL.B., Khotachi Wadi, Bombay 4. 
tl912 Bharxjoha, F. E., M.A., LL.B., Canada Building, Hornby Road, 
Bombay 1. 
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♦f 1910 Bhavb, ViNAYAK L., B.Sc., Thana. 

•1920 Bhayb, SmvRAM G., Raje’s Wada, Bhadra, Ahmadabad. 

1921 Bhenoe, Vaikunth R., Alice Building, Homby Road, Bombay. 
*1919 Bhise, S. R., Gokhale Education Society, Bori, Thana District. 

1923 BnJMORiA, M. D., Wadia Building, Dalai Street, Bombay 1. 

1925 Blakey, M. O., Texas Co., 5 Bank Street, Bombay 1. 

1916 Blatter, The Rev. Fr. R., S.J., St. Xavier’s College, Bombay. 

1922 Bodas, Mahadeo R., B.A., LL.B., Khotaohi Wadi, Bombay 4. 
*1921 Boqgs, The Rev. A. M., Mahabubnagar, Deccan. 

1911 Bomanjx, K. R., C.S., Pedder Road, Bombay 6. 

1925 Bower, G. N., New Customs, Bombay. 

1922 Boyasis, E., Colour Drug & Co., Taj Building, 210 Homby Road,. 

Bombay. 

*1919 Brand, C. W. 

1919 Brander, J. P., I.C.S. (Bombay). 

1923 Brandon, H. E., Breul & Co., Hornby Road, Bombay 1. 

*1914 Bristow, C. H., I.C.S. (Bombay). 

1925 Brokenshaw, A., Central Telegraph Office, Bombay. 

*1921 Broomfield, R. S., I.C.S. (Bombay). 

1912 Brown, B., James Finlay & Co., Esplanade Road, Bombay, 

*1917 Brown, C., I.C.S,, Central Provinces. 

1925 Brown, G., British India General Insurance Co., 43 Churchgate* 
Street, Bombay 1. • 

1922 Buckley, L. D. 

1922 Bullock, R. W., Forbes, Forbes, Campbell & Co., Home Street 

Bombay 1. 

1925 Burt, C. B., 25 Wodehouse Road, Bombay 1. 

1923 Bussell, F. L. 

*1915 Butler, H. E., D. 8. P. (Bombay). 

1912 Butters, R., Deokaran Nansy, Elphinstone Circle, Bombay 1. 

1922 Cadell, P. R., I.C.S. (Bombay). 

1919 Cairns, Dr. J., G. I. P. Ry., Bombay. 
tl919 Cama, Dadabhai F., 4 Pedder Road, Bombay 6. 
tl883 Cama, Jehangir K. R., Victoria Road, Civil Lines, Nagpur. 
tl880 Cama, Rustam K. R., Ripon Club, Fort, Bombay 1. 
fl909 Cama, T. R. N., Cama Hall, Poona. 

1922 Cameron, R. H. 

*1911 Captain, Mrs. G. M. S., Panchgani, Satara District. 

1906 Captain, M. S., C/o Captain & Vaidya, Solicitors, 12 Esplanade^ 
Road, Bombay. 

*1921 Cabman, B. G., C/o E. D. Sassoon & Co., Rangoon. 

1925 Carmichael, C. A., Andrew Yule & Co., Nicol Road, Bombay 1. 

1918 Carpenter, H. S., Kodak Ltd., Homby Road, Bombay 1. 

1921 Carron, JF. G., Port Tmst, Bombay 1. 
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1924 Carruthkrs, K., Wakefield House> Dougal Road, Bombay !• 

1922 Catling, A. D. S., Reuters Ltd., Hornby Road, Bombay 1. 

1923 Chaola, Mahammad Ali Garim, Bar-at-Law, 23 Meadows Street^ 

Bombay 1. 

1924 Chanda Amiruddin Muchhala, 103 Mody Street, Bombay 1. 

1923 Chard, S. D., Langley & Co., Oriental Building, Esplanade* 

Road, Bombay. 

1924 C'h. Mahammad Ismail, M.A., Prince of Wales Museum, Bombay 1, 
♦1894 Chaubal, Sir Mahadeo B., K.C.LE., Finance Office Road, Poona. 
*1924 Chaudhari, Abdul Ghani, B.A., Comrade, Delhi. 

1923 Choksey, R. D., B.A., C/o Dr. Kapadia, Setna Building, Queen’s 
Road, Bombay. 

1922 Choonilal Girdharlal, 4 Green Street, Bombay 1. 

1920 (.Clarke, A. D. M., C/o P. Chrystal & Co., Fort, Bombay. 

1923 Clayton, F., M.L.C., Fleming Shaw Co., Hornby Road, Bombay. 
*1921 ("LAYTON, Dr. R. V., B.B. & C.L Ry., Ajmer. 

1924 Cleese, R. F., Union Insurance Co. of Canton, Central Bank 

Building, Bombay. 

*tl892 CoELHo, S,, M.A. 

*1925 Coc^HLAN, J. A., D. S. P. (Bombay). 

1916 CoLLiNOS, C. J., Bank of Baroda, Bombay 1. 

*1921 (-OLVILE, Major K. N., Club of Western India, Poona. 

*1905 Commissariat, Prof. M. S., Gujarat College, Ahmadabad. 

1922 Cooper, A. L., J. Duxbury & Co., Hornby Road, Bombay. 

1916 Covernton, Principal A. L., Elphinstone College, Bombay. 

*1922 Covernton, S. H., LC.S. (Bombay). 

1909 ("oYA.ii, H. (\, High (!oiu’t, Bombay. 

1923 ("RESSWfjLL, F. Walter N. ("resawell & Co., Elphinstone Circle, 

Bombay 1, 

1919 (Aiesswell, W. N., [Elphinstone Circle, Bombay 1. 

*1920 Cronin, J. P., Wm. Gossage &. Sons, Karachi. 

*1918 Crowder, M. H., Karachi. 

1922 Crump, The Hon’ble Mr, Justice L. C., I.C.S., High Court, Bombay. 
1919 ChTMBERLEGE, Capt. G. F. T., Oxford University Press, Bombay 1. 

1921 Curry, J. E. Pringle, Government Shipping Office, Bombay 10. 
tl921 Dabholkar, Laxmikant S., Anandakanan, Chowpaty, Bombay 7. 

1924 Dabholkar, MangesA A., V. A. Dabholkar & Co., Princess Street^ 

Bombay 2. 

tl904 Dabholkar, Shantaram N., Anandakanan, Chowpafjy, Bombay 7* 
1914 Dabholkar, Sir Vasantrao A., Kt,, B.E. Chowpaty, Bombay 7. 
1921 Dadachanji, Dr. K. K., Comer Grant Road, Bombay. 

1924 Dadachanji, R. K., B.A., LL.B., Old SmaU Causes Court 
Building, Bombay 2. ' 

1914 Dalal, a. R., LC.S. (Bombay). 
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1924 DAiiAX, M. B., Marine Villa^ Oolaba, Bombay. 

^1913 Dalal, Rustamji D., Sardar’s Palace, Apollo Street, Bombay 1. 
^1915 Daldy, Capt. E. F., C/o P. & O. €k)., Aden. 

1921 Dalvi, D. G., M.A., LL.B., Cfaami Road, Bombay 4. 

1921 Damania, Manecklal G., Chowpaty, Bombay 7. 

’•‘1922 Damle, Prof. N. G., Fergusson College, Poona. 

1917 Danchell, E. H., Shaw Wallace & Co., Ballard Estate, Bombay 1. 

1923 Danner, E., Dirst & Co., 70 Apollo Street, Bombay 1. 

1924 DapHTARY, Balkisan, 13-19 Meadows Street, Bombay 1. 

1923 Daphtary, Chandrakisan, M.A., Bar-at-Law, 109 Meadows Street, 

Bombay 1. 

1924 Daru valla, J. C., Daruvala Building, New Chariii Road, Bombay. 

1925 Daru valla, Dr. P. N., LL.D., Bar-at-Law, 2 B.C., New Queen’s 

Road, Bombay. 

’''tl920 Dastur, Dr. N, HL, Udwada, Surat District. 

1904 Da VAR, Dr. M. B., M.A., Ph.D., 89 Lamington Road, Bombay 7. 

1920 David, Isaac, 4 Queen’s Road, Bombay. 

1923 Davidson, W. B. 

"“1919 Davis, G., I.C.S. (Bombay). 

1910 ■ Dbhdashti, Aga Mahamad H., Kahwakhana, Fort, Bombay. 

1891 DeMonte, Mgr. Dr. B., D.D,, J.P., Cathedral Street, Bombay 2. 
1887 DeMonte, Dr. A., M.D., Bandra. 

1922 Dennison, C. H., C/o B. S. N. Co., 120 Frere Road, Bombay. 

1922 Desai, Bhulabhai, J., Advocate, Warden Road, Bombay 6. 

1922 Desai, Dr. Rustomji C., Gangaram Terrace, Tardeo, Bombay 7. 

1916 Desai, Dr. Waman G., Hill Road, Bandra. 

*1920 Deshmukh, D. V., B.A., LL.B., Sub- Judge, Bhiwandi, Thana 
District. 

*1911 Devdhar, G. K., M.A., Servants of India Society, Poona. 

1924 Dhurandhar, J. R., Ridge Wiew, Vachhagandhi Road, Gamdevi, 

Bombay 7. 

*1925 Dikshit, K. N., M.A., Archasological Survey, Poona, 

1921 Divatia, H. V., Maharaja Mansion, Sandhurst Road, Bombay 4. 

1922 Divatia, Prof. N. B., B.A., Elphinstone College, Bombay. 

1924 Dodoson, j. H., Dunlop Rubber Co., Apollo Bunder, Bombay. 

1925 Donaldson, R., C/o B. B. & C. 1. Ry. Workshop, Parel, Bombay. 

1924 Donnelly, C. D., Volkart Bros., Ballard Estate, Bombay 1. 

1920 Donovan, E., Cox & Co., Hornby Road, Bombay 1. 

*1925 Doran, H. F,, C/o B. B. & C. I. Ry., Baroda. 

*tl919 Dordi, Dr. J. B., Navsari. 

*1923 Douglas, H., Imperial Bank of India, Ajmer. 

1925 Dove, W. G., South Bntish Insurance Co., Hornby Road, Bombay 1 , 

1921 Dow, H., I.C,S. (Bombay). 

1916 Duckett, R. 
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1925 Duggan, E.M..C/OP.W.D., Bombay. 

1924 Dunlop, J., Imperial Bank of India, Akola, C.P. 

1920 Dunn, A., the Municipality, Bombay. 

1920 Dunne, W. J., Callender’s Cable and Construction Co., Killick 
Building, Bombay 1. 

1918 Dunsmorb, j. N., Imperial Bank of India, Bombay 1, 

1924 Eastwood, C., Braithwaite & Co., Lloyd Building, Ballard Estate^ 

Bombay 1. 

1925 Edwards, C. A. H., Government Inspector of Railways, NicolRoad, 

Bombay 1. 

1924 Edwards, H. B., Reuters Ltd., Hornby Road, Bombay 1, 

1918 Emslie, a. B., Minimax Ltd., Feltham House, Graham Road^ 
Bombay 1. 

1923 Erani, K. H., Near Currey Road Station, Bombay. 

1920 Erb, E., C/o E. Spinet & Co., Tamarind Lane, Bombay 1. 

1925 Erichsen, E., Asian Building, Nicol Road, Bombay 1. 

1924 Everatt, E. L., Port Trust, Bombay 1. 

1920 Eves, Graves, Barsi Light Railway, Kurduvadi, S.M.C. 

1917 Ezekiel, Prof. E. M,, B.A., LL.B., Israel Street, Khadak, Bombay* 
1901 Fawcett, The Hon. Mr. Justice C. G. H., I.C.S., High Court,. 
Bombay. 

1904 Fazulbhoy Curtmbhoy Ibrahim, Sir, Kt., Sakina Mansion, CarmU 
• chael Road, Bombay 6. 

1922 Felt, Dr. E. W., Sirur, Poona District. 

1924 Ferard, R. L., David Sassoon & Co., Esplanade Road, Bombay L 
1924 Fernandes, B. A., 66 Carter Road, Bandra, Thana District. 

1924 Fillunger, Dr. H., Sandhurst House, Mere wether Road, Bombay L 
1917 Fisher, F. J., Reuters Ltd., Bombay 1. 

1914 Fleming, R., Prier de Saone & Co., Menkwa Building, Outram 
Road, Bombay 1. 

.924 Flood, F. L., Shaw Wallace & Co., Ballard Estate, Bombay 1. 

925 Forbes, D. N., M,A., LL.B., Motilal Mansion, Hammum Street, 
Bombay 1. 

921 Forde, Dr. W. G., Khatau Mansion, Cooperage Road, Bombay 1. 

.925 Fox, F. S., Miller’s Timber & Trading Co., Hornby Road, Bombay U 

922 Frenchman, D. P. 

918 Fbohlich, H., C/o E. Spinet & Co., Tamarind Lane, Bombay 1. 
.923 Frost, J. A., Imperial Bank of India, Karachi. 

922 Fuchsman, S., Sudama House, Ballard Estate, Bombay 1. 

.913 Furdoonji Dorabji Pudamji, Dadysett House, 25 Waudby Road,. 
Bombay. 

.925 Gadgil, D. R., M.T.B., Arts College, Surat. 

916 Gajjar, M. j., M.A., F.C.S., M.S.C.I., Khetwadi Main Road,. 
Bombay 4. 
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♦1905^ Gambhir, Prof. J. S.» Samaldas College Bhavnagar 

1918 Gannon, H., Gannon Dunkerley & Co., Chartered Bank Building, 

Bombay 1. 
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